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PREFACE. 


The  doctrines  inculcated  in  this  volume  have  been  de- 
duced from  attentive  observation  of  the  effects  of  manage- 
ment and  of  medicine  on  the  manifold  circumstances  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease : — they  are  the  results  of 
extensive  reading,  of  considerable  practical  experience, 
and  of  much  reflection;  and,  though  communicated  in  a 
didactic  style,  are  submitted  with  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  parents,  and  with  the  sincerest  solicitude  that 
their  applications  may  be  found  beneficial. 

Agreeably  to  its  natural  arrangement,  the  Work  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts: — the  first,  after  an  introductory 
description  of  the  three  first  epochs  of  life,  includes  a  con- 
cise illustration  of  the  modes  whereby  the  chief  diversi- 
ties of  Food,  Dress,  Air,  and  Exercise  can  be  so  managed 
by  parents  as  to  promote  the  comfort,  strengthen  the  con- 
stitution, and  remove  or  mitigate  the  various  ailments  of 
children: — in  the  second,  are  enumerated  the  methods  of 
treating  then-  diseases  to  a  definite  extent,  beyond  which 
any  interference  of  the  unskilful  might  prove  injurious  or 
fatal: — more  than  this  would  tend  only  to  perplex,  or 
lead  into  dangerous  security,  those  to  whom  the  guar- 
dianship of  young  persons  may  be  intrusted. 

Professional  subjects  cannot  possibly  be  investigated  or 
explained  in  diction  purely  popular :— this  necessity  has 
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led  to  the  use  of  some  terms  in  technical  language;  but 
these  have  been  introduced  sparingly,  and  a  glossary  of 
their  meanings  is  annexed  to  the  work,  which  also  con- 
tains a  copious  index  and  a  table  of  contents,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  reference  to  particular  subjects. 

Many  of  the  remedies  recommended  in  these  pages  are 
readily  susceptible  of  domestic  preparation : — for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  therefore,  a  select  variety  of  prescriptions 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Nursery,  and  the  rules  for  com- 
pounding the  medicines,  are  subjoined. 

Friendship,  or  other  principles,  will  place  this  Book  in 
the  hands  of  readers  who  shall  easily  recognise  in  it,  many 
of  the  precepts  and  proceedings  they  have  often,  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  seen  applied  at  the  sick-beds  of 
their  little  ones : — those  persons  already  possess  such  evi- 
dence as  may  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  salutary  effi- 
cacy of  these  means  under  their  different  modifications: — 
others  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  estimating  what  ad- 
vantages they  shall  confer,  by  their  present  aim  at  the 
attainment  of  more  extended  usefulness. 

Glasgow,  f 
November,  1824.  j 

Note: — It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  plan  of  this  Work 
could  not  admit  the  usual  insertion  of  authorities:— this,  however, 
is  unimportant ;  because,  where  the  words  of  any  former  author 
have  been  employed,  his  ideas  and  views  are  common  to  the  profes- 
sion:— such  as  are  not,  the  present  writer  has  advanced  on  his 
own  responsibility. 
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Conformably  to  a  determinate  law  of  his  economy  as 
an  animated  being,  Man,  in  passing  successively  through 
the  different  stages  of  life,  changes  the  proportions,  not 
only  of  his  stature,  but  also  of  the  mutual  relations  of  his 
organic  systems.  By  the  same  law,  likewise,  he  experi- 
ences incessant  variations  in  the  development  of  his  or- 
gans themselves  and  his  visceral  structures, — in  the  im- 
portance and  activity  of  their  functions, — in  the  character 
and  quantity  of  the  products  which  these  functions  elabo- 
rate,— and,  by  consequence,  in  all  that  in  him  on  what 
his  individuality  depends.  Observation  of  these  consecu- 
tive changes  which  complete  the  ultimate  term  of  his 
mortal  existence,  enables  philosophical  inquirers  to  find 

reason  for  distinguishing  it  into  six  natural  epochs:  the 

fetal  state,— infancy,— childhood,— adolescence, — the  a- 
dult  period,— and  old  age.  In  the  three  former  are  in- 
cluded all  what,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  shall  in  this 
work  be  denominated  the  circumstances  of  children. 

Each  of  these  epochs  is  accompanied, — in  health  and 
disease,— by  an  almost  unvarying  assemblage  of  distinc- 
tive characters.    The  Foetal  State  comprehends  that  inter" 
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csting  period,  which  intervenes  between  the  dawn  of  its 

organic  development  and  the  birth  of  the  new  being:  

Infancy  terminates  with  the  seventh  year,  when  indica- 
tions of  the  second  dentition  commence  being  per- 
ceived:— and,  Childhood  may  be  considered  as  extending 
to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  of  life;  on  which 
occasion  the  primary  manifestations'  of  puberty  become 
apparent,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  begin  to  make  re- 
markable advances  in  their  progress  toward  maturity. 


FCETAL  STATE. 

Many  and  very  diversified  experiments  have  been  in- 
stituted, for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  are  the 
primitive  appearances  of  the  foetal  germ;  but,  the  nicest 
modes  of  attempting  its  detection,  although  conducted  by 
physiologists  the  most  inventive  and  skilful,  have  alto- 
gether failed  of  discerning  it  sooner  than  the  nineteenth 
day  subsequent  to  its  original  formation.  At  this  time, 
it  is  first  observed  in  the  form  of  a  membranous  vesicle, 
containing,  in  its  centre,  an  opaque  mucous  substance, 
resembling  a  small  worm,  and  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  cres- 
cent. This  minute  body,  soon  afterwards,  exhibits  some 
darkening  points,  and  other  marks  more  directly  indica- 
tive of  its  advancing  organization.  A  red  speck  appears 
in  the  place  corresponding  to  the  heart's  after-position, 
and  performs  very  evident  pulsations.  By  and  by,  several 
reddish  lines,  issuing  from  this  remarkable  spot,  define 
the  course  of  the  large  blood-vessels;  and,  a  cluster  of 
slender  filaments,  arising  from  its  middle,  keep  this  bud 
of  a  future  being  suspended  from  the  pellicle  by  which  it 
is  enveloped. 
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Between  the  third  and  fourth  week,  the  head  comes  to 
be  discernible,  in  the  form  of  a  very  thin  transparent  glo- 
bule, equal  in  size  to  the  rest  of  its  body.  By  the  end 
of  a  month,  it  has  acquired  dimensions,  which  are  usually 
placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  large  ant,  of  a  let- 
tuce-seed, or  of  a  barley-corn.  It  measures  from  four  to 
five  lines  in  length;  and,  being  inclined  forwards,  pre- 
sents a  singular  figure, — fancifully  compared  to  a  mal- 
let,— having  one  of  the  extremities  large,  and  the  other 
disproportionately  small.  Now,  likewise,  the  primary 
roots  of  the  legs  and  arms  are  observable  as  minute  glo- 
bulated  tubercles,  at  their  origins  in  the  lower  body  and 
the  chest. 

Its  size,  in  the  sixth  week,  has  increased  to  that  of  a 
common  bee : — it  is,  in  length,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
lines: — the  head  has  now  become  large  as  the  half  of  its 
body: — the  outline  of  its  spinal  column  is  also  apparent: 
— and  the  rudiments  of  its  four  extremities  have  attained 
still  farther  development. 

When  two  months  have  elapsed,  it  is  two  inches  long, 
and  its  configuration  may  be  readily  ascertained.  Two 
black  dots  indicate  the  forming  eye-balls: — the  mouth, 
beginning  to  open,  is  already  quite  distinct: — two  small 
orifices,  in  either  side  of  the  head,  denote-the  site  of  the 
ears;  and  a  minute  convex  filament,  that  of  the  nose. 
The  head's  dimensions  have  perceptibly  augmented: — the 
arm  and  fore-arm,  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  the  first  lines 
of  the  toes  and  fingers,  are  now  distinguishable.  Osseous 
particles  also  present  themselves  to  view,  in  the  clavicles, 
and  in  all  the  long  bones.  In  fourteen  days  more,  the 
different  lineaments  of  the  face,  from  its  progressive  en- 
largement, may  be  plainly  discovered: — the  lips,  the  eye- 
lids, the  nose,  and  the  ears,  are  yet  more  fully  deve-~ 
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loped:— and,  there  is  an  obvious  fulness  in  the  situations 
afterwards  occupied  by  external  organs. 

By  the  third  month  of  its  existence,  all  the  parts  of  the 
fa;tal  frame  are  visible  and  well-defined.  It  is  then 
nearly  three  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  about  three 
ounces : — its  sex  also  is  apparent;  and,  in  some  instances, 
faint  traces  of  the  nails  have  been  observed.  Its  shapes, 
in  another  month,  became  more  exact :— the  arms  and 
limbs  are  capable  of  being  extended  :_a  reddish  fatty 
substance  begins  to  be  deposited  in  the  subcutaneous 
cells:— and,  the  muscles  exercise  perceptible  movements. 
Its  growth  is  now  very  rapid;  and,  in  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
its  length  extends  to  six  or  seven  inches.  In  ten  days 
more,  its  lower  limbs  are  [found  much  longer  than  the 
arms: — it  is  then  eight  or  nine  inches  long:— its  motions 
exhibit  greater  vigour:— and,  its  specific  weight  has  mani- 
festly obtained  considerable  accessions. 

Such  is  the  degree  of  its  strength  and  energy  in  the 
sixth  month,  that  some  physiologists  have  supposed  the 
new-formed  creature  capable  of  living*,  for  some  time  at 


*  A  few  very  rare  instances  of  the  human  offspring  having  been 
born  alive  at  four  months,  are  preserved  in  the  pages  of  medical 
history.  It  has  as  rarely  continued  alive,  when  its  birth  took  place 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  its  foetal  existence.  Never- 
theless, Fortunio  Liceti,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  in  the  fifth  month,  and  preserv  ed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  his  father  who  practised  as  a  physician  with 
great  respectability  and  success. — Liceti  was  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old  when  he  died. 

Popular  belief  admits  the  statement  to  be  a  fact,— that  more 
children  are  bom  and  live  at  the  seventh  than  the  eighth  month  of 
the  foetal  state.  This  notion  has  descended,  undisturbed,  among 
the  traditions  of  primeval  times;  and,  even  in  our  own  days,  finds 
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least,  after  separation  from  its  mother.  At  this  period,  it 
has  been  found  to  exceed  eleven  inches  in  length.  Its 
head  continues  to  be  predominant,  in  size,  above  all  the 
other  members;  but  the  skull  remains  pliant  and  gristly, 
with  its  «  open"  *  very  extensive.    The  foetal  skin,  as  yet, 


some  advocates  in  the  medical  profession.  All  this,  however,  does 
not  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  establishment  of  its  accuracy. 
Very  numerous,-almost  innumerable,-observations  afford  results 
which,  by  the  strongest  inductions,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
opposite  axiom, — that  more  than  one  half  of  those  infants  who 
are  born  in  the  eighth  month  do  live,  while  of  such  as  have  been 
born  in  the  seventh,  not  very  many  survive.  Dr.  Merriman  of  Lon- 
don, whose  authority,  founded  entirely  on  practical  experience, 

must  be  held  as  decisive  on  such  a  question, — has  published  a  List 
containing  seventy  cases  of  premature  birth.  Of  these,  thirty-six 
were  children  born  in  the  eighth  month,  and  thirty-four  in  the 
seventh:—  among  the  former,  only  eight  died  during  the  first  four 
weeks ;  but,  of  the  latter,  twenty-one  died  within  the  same  period. — 
In  twin-cases,  this  observation  holds  equally  good,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion;  and,  of  still-born  children  also,  by  far  the 
greater  number  is  in  the  seventh,  than  in  the  eighth  month — 
However  much,  therefore,  we  may  be  disposed  to  respect  tradi- 
tionary opinions,  there  can  be  no  philosophy  in  maintaining  them, 
when  their  inconsistency  with  nature  and  general  experience  has 
been  made  evident. 

*  "  Open  of  the  Head." — The  aperture,  emphatically  so  denomi- 
nated in  colloquial  language,  is  occasioned  by  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  skull,  between  the  parietal  and  divided  frontal  bone, 
being  imperfectly  ossified  in  new-born  children.  It  has  also  been 
named  "  the  fontanel,"  from  a  pulsation  of  the  brain  being  dis- 
tinctly perceived  underneath  the  yielding  teguments  by  which  it 
is  covered.  The  defect,  however,  is  quite  natural,  and  depends  on 
the  late  ossification  of  the  angles  of  these  bones, — the  last  in  the 
body  to  assume  the  true  osseous  consolidation.  In  general,  this 
opening  is  obliterated  within  a  year  after  birth;  but  there  are 
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is  exquisitely  fine,  thin,  and  smooth:— the  palms  pf  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  face,  the  lips,  the  ears, 
the  breasts,  and  other  parts,  are  remarkable  for  then-  pur- 
ple colour.    The  hair  possesses  a  white  or  silvery  hue:  

the  eye-lids  adhere,  sometimes  with  considerable  firm- 
ness, to  each  other:— the  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes  seem 
scanty the  pupil  is  generally  inclosed  in  a  particular 
membrane:— and,  the  nails  are  either  wanting,  soft,  or  de- 
fective in  thickness  or  in  length. 

With  the  seventh  month,  its  vitality  has  greatly  in- 
creased:—all  its  textures  are  more  compact:— its  length  is 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches:— and,  the  infant  prematurely 
born,  at  this  period,  not  unfrequently  survives.  The*  skin 
now  assumes  a  rosy  tinge,  and  the  sebaceous  follicles  in- 
terspersed through  it,  begin  to  secrete  an  oily  fluid  which 
is  deposited  over  the  surface,  and  forms  the  whitish  unc- 
tuous coat  found  on  most  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  time 
of  its  escape  from  the  fetal  state.  The  eye-lids  also 
cease  to  be  conglutinated  : — the  hairs  grow  longer,  and 
get  a  flaxen  colour:— its  inclusive  membrane  disappears 
from  the  pupil:— and  greater  firmness  of  the  nails  has 
supervened. 

Its  length,  in  the  eighth  month,  is  sixteen  or  seventeen 
inches: — soft  downy  hair  covers  its  body: — the  sebaceous 
layer  on  its  surface  is  more  observable: — and  the  hairs 
on  its  head  have  grown  longer,  its  nails  firmer.  The 
structure  of  its  skin  is  more  condensated  and  distinct. 
Its  motions  likewise  have  attained  greater  vigour: — and 
all  its  textures  and  organs  now  approach  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  development.    Oftentimes,  at  this  stage,  the 


many  recorded  instances  of  its  remaining  unclosed,  in  certain  in- 
dividuals, through  all  the  stages  of  a  very  protracted  life. 
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breasts  are  full  and  protuberant,  and  contain  a  milky 
fluid,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Having  completed  the  ninth  month,  the  nascent  crea- 
ture has  fully  attained  its  foetal  maturity: — it  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  or  more  inches  in  length : — in  propor- 
tion to  its  person,  the  head  continues  to  be  unequally 
large: — the  cranial  bones,  though  moveable,  approximate 
each  other  with  their  edges: — the  fontanel  is  smaller: — 
the  hairs  are  still  longer,  stronger,  darker  in  colour: — the 
nails,  now  thicker  and  more  solid,  extend  to  the  ends  of 
the  toes  and  fingers: — and,  the  unctuous  deposition  on 
the  surface  is  denser  and  more  adhesive. 

From  these  sketches,  which  are  necessarily  very  gene- 
ral, it  may  be  understood, — that,  the  progressive  or- 
ganization of  the  foetal  being  goes  on  with  great  vigour, 
during  the  earlier  days  of  its  existence: — that,  it  becomes 
slower  in  the  second  month;  acquires  renewed  activity 
in  the  third;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  is  a- 
gain  considerably  retarded  : — that,  in  two  weeks  more,  it 
resumes  an  accelerated  progress,  which  is  continued  till 
the  sixth  month: — and  that,  between  the  last  period  and 
the  birth,  it  makes  gradual  but  less  rapid  advances. 

Equally  worthy  being  contemplated,  are  the  circum- 
stances which  accompany  the  origin  and  formation  of  the 
fetal  organs,  destined  to  perform  vital  and  natural  func- 
tions. These  are  chiefly  internal  organs,  and  some  of 
them  disappear  when  their  respective  offices  become  un- 
necessary in  the  system — Among  others  may  be  noticed, 
in  particular,  the  bones  and  teeth,— the  muscles,— the 
lungs,— heart,— blood-vessels,— blood  itself,— the  brain 
and  nerves, — the  stomach,— liver,— and  other  parts  con- 
cerned in  performing  the  operations  of  digestion,  secre- 
tion, and  excretion. 
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Bony  structure  is  elaborated  by  a  succession  of  the 
most  simple  and  beautiful  of  the  processes  depending  on 
vital  action.  When  first  perceived  in  the  fetal  form,  its 
rudiments  seem  to  be  entirely  composed  of  a  substance, 
having  the  apparent  principles  of  a  clear  mucous,  or  ge- 
latinous fluid.  Even  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  forma- 
tion,  every  recent  bone  is  invested  with  a  membrane 
which  modifies  its  future  shape.  The  jelly-like  substance 
is,  in  due  time,  replaced  by  an  organized  mass  resem- 
bling cartilage,  in  the  centre  of  which,  by  means  of  its 
own  vessels,  minute  osseous  points  begin  to  be  formed. 
These  gradually  send  out  a  multitude  of  spiky  fibres,  ra- 
diating from  the  middle  to  the  ends  or  circumference  of 
each  bone  which,  in  this  manner,  attains  its  perfected 
state,  when  marrow  begins  to  be  secreted  in  its  cells  or 
medullary  canals.  When  madder,  mingled  with  food,  is 
given  to  animals,  their  bones  acquire  a  red  tinge.  This 
singular  change  commences  sooner  in  the  young  than  the 
old,  and  proceeds  with  greater  rapidity.  In  the  former, 
their  bones  assume  a  rose  colour,  in  twenty-four  hours: — 
in  three  days,  they  become  deep  scarlet.  Those  remotest 
from  the  heart  are  the  last  to  undergo  this  alteration. 
When  the'  madder  is  withdrawn  the  bones,  in  due  time, 
regain  their  native  whiteness. — Whether  considered  with 
regard  to  its  structure  or  its  uses,  the  spine  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  osseous  system: — its  fe- 
tal peculiarities  may,  therefore,  obtain  some  attention. 

Antecedently  to  birth  as  well  as  after  it,  this  beauti- 
ful piece  of  animal  mechanism  exhibits  different  propor- 
tions, in  the  different  stages  of  life: — it  generally  forms 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  height  of  an  adult  person :— its  pro- 
gressive elongations,  during  the  fetal  period,  are  placed  in 
relation  with  those  of  the  entire  being,  in  the  subjoined 
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Age.     Length  of  Spine.  Length  of  Infant. 
In  Days.  In  Lines.         In  Lines. 

Twenty-one  Ill  4 

Thirty-five  XL  18 

Forty-five  XIV  30 

Fifty-four  XX  43 

Eighty-four  XXVIL  60 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six. XL  90 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  L  120 

One  hundred  and  ten  LXV  150 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-two... LXXII  180 


In  their  initial  state,  the  teeth  present  themselves  to 
observation  in  the  form  of  minute  pulpy  substances,  com- 
prehended severally  in  a  peculiar  membrane  originating 
from  a  cavity  of  the  gums.  Each  of  these  substances 
comprizes  the  elements  of  an  immature  tooth,  which  is 
regularly  and  consecutively  perfected  by  an  admirable  but 
complicated  process  of  secretion,  deposition,  and  indura- 
tion. Till  the  fourth  month  of  fcetal  life,  the  evolutions 
of  their  structure  and  configuration  cannot  be  made  an 
object  of  examination;  but,  subsequently  to  that  period, 
the  rudiments  of  all  the  first  set  of  teeth  and  of  four,  in 
each  jaw,  of  the  second,  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
stages  of  their  successive  augmentations  unerringly  re- 
traced. 

Muscular  texture  is  distinguishable  soon  after  the  fce- 
tal germ  has  come  to  be  a  direct  object  of  examination. 
It  is  then  pale  and  transparent,  and  its  different  packets 
are  so  blended  together  as  to  form  a  gelatinous  substance, 
in  which  the  elements  of  their  fibres  may  readily  be  de- 
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tected.  Some  traces  of  cellular  membrane,  in  a  short 
time,  separate  the  individual  muscles,  which  now  acquire 
a  red  colour: — their  tendons,  hitherto  imperceptible,  also 
become  apparent,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  pearly 
whiteness.  Those,  whose  actions  conduce  to  the  vital 
functions  of  respiration  and  digestion,  are  the  earliest  to 
be  modelled ;  and,  through  the  successive  stages  of  their 
growth,  continue  the  largest,  strongest,  and  best  de- 
fined. With  advancing  age,  they  gradually  attain 
that  degree  of  fibrous  condensation  whereby  they  are 
characterized,  and  which  adapts  them  to  the  discharge 
of  their  appropriate  functions. — From  their  being  insen- 
sible to  electric  and  galvanic  excitement  after  death,  it 
has  been  concluded,  that, — at  least  till  the  sanguineous 
circulation  is  established  in  them, — the  foetal  muscles  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  contraction. 

Foetal  life  is  independent  of  the  influences  of  the  lungs  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  these  very  de- 
licate organs  are  late  of  coming  into  existence,  slow  in 
the  gradations  of  their  development,  and  never,  till  the 
dawn  of  infancy,  begin  their  essential  actions.  Manifest 
traces  of  their  primary  tissues  are  seldom  discoverable 
till  the  sixth  or  seventh  week: — then  they  appear  behind 
the  heart,  near  the  origin  of  the  great  thoracic  artery,  in 
the  form  of  two  minute  bodies  quite  approximate  to  each 
other.  They  are  flat,  white  in  colour,  have  a  smooth 
surface  and  jagged  margins,  and  seem  to  be  perfectly  so- 
lid. When  the  foetal  being  is  five  months  old,  seven 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five 
ounces,  the  lungs  are  only  sixty  grains  in  weight,  and 
their  proportion  is  as  one  to  forty  and  a  half  relatively  to 
the  heart.  By  the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  although 
still  small,  they  have  acquired  a  red  tinge;  and,  at  the 
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end  of  the  ninth,  are  perceived  to  be  redder,  and  larger 
in  size,  though  always  dense,  and  heavier  than  water. 

From  its  being  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  new 
being,  the  heart  is  one  of  its  primary  organs.  It  acquires 
form  betimes,  and  is  early  observable.  Its  dimensions, 
in  the  embryonic  mass,  are  disproportionately  large ;  but 
this  excess  imperceptibly  decreases,  with  the  progress  of 
its  age.  When  the  germ  itself  presents  its  outline  to 
microscopic  search,  it  is  inclosed  in  a  filmy  capsule,  from 
whose  centre  a  reddish  fibril  goes  to  be  inserted  in  what 
represents  the  future  body.  Nearly  on  the  middle  of 
this,  are  three  vesicular  particles : — one  of  these  is  the 
heart's  left  ventricle;  the  other,  the  root  of  the  great 
vein;  and  the  third,  the  origin  of  the  principal  artery. 
Its  successive  developments  now  proceed  with  vigour 
and  activity. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  month,  the  foetal  heart 
resembles  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  au- 
ricles are,  in  many  instances,  apparent.  Sometimes  also, 
the  partition  which  divides  its  right  and  left  cavities  may 
now  be  perceived :  but,  till  the  hundredth  day,  it  most  fre- 
quently remains  indistinct.  At  this  time,  come  into 
view, — the  right  ventricle, — the  aperture,  whicli  is  very 
large,  in  the  partition, — and  also  the  right  auricle,  whose 
size  as  yet  is  greater  than  that  of  the  left.  While  in  this 
state,  the  heart  altogether  does  not  exceed  two  lines  and 
a  half  in  length.  Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months,  its 
four  cavities  are  completed ;  the  circular  opening  in  its 
partition  enlarged;  its  length  is  five  lines;  and  its  pro- 
portions as  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  comparatively 
to  the  rest  of  the  body.  All  its  parts,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, are  quite  distinct  during  the  lapse  of  the  seventh 
month.    Its  length  is  now  about  an  inch  and  a  half:  its 
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shape  pyramidal.  At  birth,  it  differs  little,  except  in 
proportional  magnitude,  from  the  same  organ  in  an  adult 
person. 

For  some  time  after  muscular  fibres  are  discernible  in 
the  heart,  the  blood-vessels  have  not  advanced  beyond 
being  in  the  form  of  slender  lines,  comparable  only  to 
streaks  of  blood.  Arteries  are  then  merely  soft,  pulpy 
ducts;  but  their  calibers  appear  to  be  more  capacious 
than  those  of  the  veins.  Organization,  in  the  largest  of 
them,  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  developments  of  tbe 
heart,  in  which  it  originates.  Soon  after  the  second 
month,  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes  apparent;  and,  in  a 
few  clays  more,  sends  two  branches  to  the  lungs.  After 
this,  the  vascular  system  in  all  its  departments, — arterial, 
venous,  and  lymphatic, — goes  on  regularly  and  beauti- 
fully to  be  consummated  in  its  ultimate  proportions. 

Blood,  being  endowed  with  peculiar  powers  inherent 
in  its  substance,  has  been  regarded  as  the  vehicle,  at  least, 
of  a  vital  and  energetic  essence.  From  it,  eveiy  other 
fluid  of  the  animal  economy  is  secreted,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  all  the  solids  derived : — from  it,  also,  tbey  inces- 
santly obtain  nourishment: — from  it,  indeed,  every  germ 
and  fibre  of  every  individual  texture  or  organ  that  lives, 
is  formed  and  regenerated.  Being,  therefore,  the  com- 
mon origin  of  every  structure,  it  constitutes  the  source 
of  general  health,  and  the  source  of  general  disease.  It 
is  truly  a  living  and  organized  substance,  whose  forma- 
tion is  concomitant  with  that  of  the  first  of  the  foetal  ele- 
ments. While  these  as  yet  exist  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
cysted  transparent  fluid,  a  minute  globule  of  blood  be- 
comes manifest  in  its  centre.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  its  appearance,  this  globule  never  ceases  to  gain 
progressive  augmentations;  and,  when  the  circulation 
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is  perfectly  established,  it  begins  receiving  an  admixture 
of  the  maternal  blood,  which  is  continued  till  birth,  when 
all  the  infant's  conditions  undergo  important  changes. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  foetal  life,  what  occupies 
the  place  of  brain  is  only  a  drop  of  whitish  liquid, 
wherein  no  trace  whatever  of  organization  can  be  de- 
tected. At  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  its  fluidity  has  sus- 
tained little  alteration,  and  it  issues  freely  through  a 
puncture  made  in  its  membranous  capsule.  Even  in  the 
fourth  month,  it  remains  soft,  and  may  be  evacuated  with 
the  application  of  veiy  slight  pressure.  It  has  obtained 
some  degree  of  firmness,  in  another  month;  and,  then, 
resembles  a  tremulous  mass  of  jelly.  At  this  period  also, 
its  internal  membrane  *  may  be  recognized,  and  likewise 
its  separation  into  two  lobes: — but,  otherwise,  the  whole 
cerebral  pulp  is  white,  uniform,  smooth,  and  quite  des- 
titute of  the  convolutions  by  which,  in  maturer  life,  it  is 
particularly  characterized. 

About  the  eighth  month,  its  consistence  has  increased ; 
and,  from  the  distribution  of  its  growing  blood-vessels, 
its  interior  substance  procured  a  reddish  hue.  Its  exter- 
nal surface  is  still  white,  and  the  investing  cover  adheres 
more  intimately  to  it.  Several  of  the  brain's  longitudinal 
depressions  now  appear ;  but  they  are,  at  first,  very  su- 

*  Anatomy  describes  the  capsular  envelope  of  the  Brain  as  being 
composed  of  three  separable  coats  or  membranes.  These  are,  the 
external, — that  placed  in  apposition  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skull: — the  internal, — that  which  lies  in  contact  with  all  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  brain  itself: — and  the  central, — that  interposed 
between  the  two  former: — it  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  its  texture: — anatomists  call  it  the  "  arachnoid  mem- 
brane," from  its  exquisite  thinness  and  resemblance  to  a  spider's 
web. 
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perficiak— they  grow  deeper  and  more  numerous  as  the 
new  being  approaches  maturity.  At  this  time,  more- 
over, the  different  parts  which  comtitijyi  the  base  of  the 
brain  become  more  distinct  and  consoh^Bd.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  ninth  month,  the  cerebral  convolutions 
have  greatly  multiplied.  What  of  the  organ  goes  subse- 
quently to  be  ash-coloured,  now  commences  assuming 
that  tinge.  The  small  brain,  *  the  oblong  brain,  and  par- 
ticularly such  points  as  correspond  to  the  origin  of  nerves 
have,  by  this  time,  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  firm- 
ness, while  the  lobes  of  the  brain  itself  and  the  whole  of 

its  convex  surface  remain  very  soft  and  flexile  Until 

the  sixth  month,  the  spinal  marrow  remains  a  pure  fluid ; 
but  the  nerves,  in  general,  keep  a  more  advanced  stage 
than  the  brain,  which  is  the  least  perfect  of  all  the  vital 
organs,  at  the  period  when  the  foetal  state  terminates. 

Among  the  assimilative,  digestive,  secreting,  and  ex- 
creting organs,  the  stomach,  alimentary  canal,  liver  and 
gall-bladder,  and  the  bladder  of  urine,  may  be  compre- 
hensively noticed. 

When  the  new  being  has  existed  ten  weeks,  its  sto- 
mach and  intestines  generally  present  the  appearances 
of  a  long  thread,  several  times  redoubled  upon  itself. 
Not  long  after  this,  however,  their  developments  make 
great  progress;  and,  in  the  fifth  month,  the  bowels  them- 

*  Within  the  skull  is  contained  the  great  medullary  mass  that 
forms  the  reputed  centre  of  the  nervous .  system.  This  mass, — 
named  in  general  terms  the  brain, — admits  of  three  natural  sub- 
divisions:— the  brain  proper,  which  is  by  much  the  largest  and 
uppermost :  the  cerebel  or  small  brain,  placed  in  the  inferior  and 
back  part  of  the  head: — and,  the  oblong  brain  whose  position  is 
intermediate  to  the  last  organ  and  the  cervical  extremity  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  wherewith  it  is  continuously  adjoined. 
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selves  are  five  feet  long.  They  are  lined  with  a  whitish 
deposition: — this  is  bland  and  insipid;  but  it  very  soon 
becomes  greenish  and  bitter  as  bile.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  sixth  month,  meconium  *  begins  to  be  found,  but 
in  small  quantity,  in  the  lower  bowels : — in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  months,  its  accumulation  is  rapid ; — and,  at 
birth,  it  nearly  fills  the  large  intestines. 

Soon  after  the  heart,  the  foetal  liver  becomes  visible — 
Originally  a  fluid,  it  slowly  and  progressively  increases  in 
consistence.  About  the  tenth  week,  it  occupies  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  the  cortical  structure  of  the  brain,  in  an  a- 
dult.  Its  lower  margins,  in  the  sixth  month,  have  de- 
scended so  as  to  be  nearly  under  the  navel.  Between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  it  is  full-grown ;  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  ninth,  the  solidness  of  its  substance  greatly 
advanced. 

At  first,  the  gall-bladder  contains  only  a  small  quantity 
of  serous  fluid,  which  is  slightly  reddened.    This  des- 

*  Meconium  is  the  first  feecal  substance  framed  in  the  bowels 
of  unborn  children. — This  matter  is  generally  greenish,  frequently 
yellow,  sometimes  party-coloured ;  and  may,  probably,  be  a  re- 
sidual formation  from  a  particular  fluid,  secreted  by  the  gullet 
and  stomach,  at  whose  lower  outlet  it  ceases  to  be  transparent. 
It  resembles  jelly,  is  -very  viscous,  and  intensely  acid.  Conjec- 
tures have  been  advanced,  of  it  undergoing  certain  chemical 
changes,  before  passing  into  the  small  intestines.  There,  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  liquor  are  superadded  to  it;  when,  by  the  inexpli- 
cable processes  of  foetal  digestion,  the  composition  is  made  to  fur- 
nish a  peculiar  kind  of  chyle,  leaving  the  innutritious  particles 
which  form  the  meconic  mass,  to  descend  into  the  large  bowels 
and  be  rejected  after  birth.  The  mother's  milk  is  the  natural  and, 
consequently,  the  best  agent  for  procuring  its  expulsion  when  too 
redundant. 
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cenda  into  the  higher  portions  of  the  bowels,  and  grows 
white,  as  it  is  diffused  over  their  inner  surface.  By  the 
eighth  month,  this  liquid  is  abundant,  and  has  got  a  yel- 
lowish tinge,  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  becomes  true  bile, 
in  the  ninth;  and  is  distinguished  by  its  yellowish-green 
colour  and  the  intensity  of  its  bitterness. 

Notwithstanding  its  organic  developments  are  com- 
pleted betimes,  the  bladder  of  urine  does  not,  during  the 
foetal  age,  begin  exercising  its  appropriate  functions. 
Till  the  ninth  month,  it  exhibits  no  trace  of  the  fluid 
whereof;  through  future  life,  it  never  ceases  to  be  the  re- 
ceptacle. Then  also  the  kidneys,  though  comparatively 
large,  are  knobby  and  divided  into  many  lobules.  The 
capsules  which  surmount  them,  have  not  yet  gone  into 
their  triangular  shape.  Each  of  them,  during  all  the  foe- 
tal months,  possesses  greater  dimensions  than  its  corres- 
ponding kidney.  They  include  a  considerable  quantity 
of  reddish  liquor  having,  in  appearance,  the  nature  of  ge- 
latine. 

Behind  the  breast-bone  and  between  the  separated 
layers  of  the  partition  which  divides  the  chest  into  two 
distinct  cavities,  is  situated  a  soft,  pale,  lobulated  gland, 
whose  uses  are  oidy  conjecturally  described.  It  becomes 
discernible  in  the  second  month  of  fostal  existence,  and 
proceeds  enlarging  to  a  size  apparently  excessive.  It  is 
usually  replete  with  a  thin,  whitish  fluid,  indistinguisha- 
ble in  its  external  qualities  from  chyle.  This  gland  ra- 
pidly diminishes,  with  the  progress  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood; and,  in  many  instances,  disappears  altogether  in 
after-life.  This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  supposition 
of  its  having  a  function  adapted  to  some  peculiarity  of 
the  fostal  economy;  but,  beyond  a  variety  of  speculative 
notions,  little  has  been  ascertained  regarding  the  express 
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purposes  to  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  most  wisely 
appropriated. 

Such,  then,  is  a  descriptive  sketch,— abrupt  indeed 
and  imperfect,— of  the  primary  appearances  in  several  of 
Man's  more  important  organs.  They  all  exist  in  the 
first  minute  germ  of  his  material  essence :— they  are  not 
consecutive  in  the  order  of  their  formation  and  develope- 
ment:— they  are  all  coeval,  and  only  come  under  the 
physiologist's  observation,  sooner  or  later,  according  as 
their  nature  is  adapted  to  the  reflexion  of  light.  Origi- 
nally imperceptible,  the  new  being,  by  regular  progres- 
sions, becomes  apparent, — manifests  the  possession  of 
vitality, — obtams  important  accessions  of  growth  and  ac- 
tivity,— and  in  the  end,  acquires  the  power  of  discharg- 
ing functions  requisite  to  the  circumstances  of  its  unborn 
conditions- — All  these  functions  are  characterised  by  in- 
teresting peculiarities. 

Fcetal  existence  is  altogether  vegetative.  During  that 
state,  the  forming  body  continually  appropriates,  from  the 
blood  transmitted  to  it  by  the  maternal  vessels,  such  or- 
ganizable  or  nutritive  particles  as  are  suited  to  its  nature. 
Participating  in  general  life,  it  has  also  a  peculiar  life  in- 
dependent, to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  parent's.  Its  or- 
gans of  sense  are  quiescent: — its  functions  of  respiration, 
assimilation,  and  digestion,  remain  inactive: — most  of 
the  secretions  are  suspended.  Nevertheless,  it  lives, 
and  grows,  and  moves: — it  feels  wants  and  experiences 
desires;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  instinctive  movement,  ex- 
presses impatience  of  external  impression, — manifests 
consciousness  of  individual  entity. 

That  curiously  fabricated  product  of  vital  action  which, 
growing  with  its  growth,  connects  her  offspring  with  the 
parent  throughout  the  fcetal  epoch,  constitutes  the  mter- 
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mediate  vehicle  whereby  materials  for  the  development 
of  its  organs  are  provided:— but,  what  peculiar  qualities 
these  materials  combine, — and  how  tbey  themselves  are 
elaborated, — and  how  they  fulfil  their  appropriate  pur- 
poses,— have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Since,  then,  the  mother  transmits  to  her  unborn  offspring 
its  nutritive  elements,  the  nature  and  supply  of  these 

must  necessarily  affect  its  modes  of  existence:  when 

they  are  sufficient  and  salutary,  its  growth  will  make  fa- 
vourable advancement; — but,  when  they  become  defec- 
tive or  ungenial,  the  new  being  will  be  imperfectly  nour- 
ished,— will  cease  to  grow, — will  be  brought  into  danger 
of  dying.  In  like  manner,  the  mother's  imagination  may 
affect  her  immature  progeny : — thus,  also,  sudden  terror, 
violent  passion,  or  immoderate  joy  contributes  to  inter- 
cept the  progress  of  its  organization;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  to  occasion  its  death.  Physical  causes: — 
blows,  falls,  effects  of  certain  medicines,  unsalutary  food, 
may  produce  the  same  results: — because,  in  this  way, 
they  injure,  in  the  transmission,  the  nutritive  materials  of 
the  fcetal  being.  When,  moreover,  the  mother  has  suf- 
fered from  a  contagious  disease,  her  future  nursling  has 
been  known  to  retain  indications  of  having  been  similarly 
affected: — thus,  the  perfection  of  fcetal  life  is  evidently 
dependent  on  the  maternal — Facts  of  this  land  are  use- 
fully recorded,  when  they  impress  on  the  minds  of 
mothers,  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  maintain, 
at  all  times  and  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  the  utmost 
attainable  health  of  their  constitutional,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible government  of  their  moral  nature. 

Numerous  observations  have  been  collected  by  careful 
inquirers,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  should  be 
regarded  as  the  average  length  of  the  fcetal  body,  at  dif- 
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ferent  stages  of  its  growth.  From  comparison  of  their 
results,  it  may  be  stated,  that  its  length  is  nine  inches 
and  a  half,  in  the  fifth  month; — twelve,  in  the  sixth; — 
fourteen,  in  the  seventh; — sixteen,  in  the  eighth; — and 
eighteen,  when  its  infancy  begins.  Several  instances  are 
recorded,  however,  of  its  then  being  only  between  thirteen 
and  fifteen  inches  long: — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  twenty-one, — rarely  twenty-four, — and 
still  more  rarely  twenty-five  inches  in  length,  when  this 
period  arrives. 

Similar  modes  of  calculation  have  been  adopted,  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  mean  proportion*  of  the  foe- 
tal weight.    Tins  is  estimated  by  many  experienced  ob- 

*  The  subjoined  Table  will  contribute  to  illustrate  this  interest- 
ing subject.  It  is  the  result  of  a  course  of  comparative  observa- 
tions instituted  by  the  Governors  of  the  hospital  La  Maternite  in 
Paris,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  average  weight  of  new- 
born children.  These  observations  were  made  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  and  accuracy ;  and,  of  the  weight  of  sixteen  hundred 
infants  admitted  into  that  asylum,  the  following  is  a  synoptical 
view: 

TABLE. 

Sixteen  new-born  children,— each  of  whom  weighed  9  lbs.  13  oz 

One  hundred  ;  *  *  *  *  8  3 

Three  hundred  and  eighty  *  *  *  *  7  12 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-six  *  *  *  *  6  12 

Three  hundred  and  eight  *  *  *  *  5  12 

Ninety-seven  *  *  *  *  4  S 

Thirty  *  *  *  *  3  14 

Three  *  *  *  *  2  8 

On  this  Sketch,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  are  the  children  of  females  who  live  in  abject 
poverty,  or  addict  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  irregular  habits.  This 
must  necessarily  become  a  direct  cause  of  their  being  less  in  size, 
lighter  in  weight,  and  feebler  in  constitution,  than  the  offspring  of 
parents  placed  in  the  more  favourable  circumstances  of  society. 
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servers  as  varying  from  eleven  to  twelve  pounds,  in  a 
well-made  infant  at  the  time  of  its  birth:  it  is  consid- 
ered as  generally  ranging  between  six  and  seven  and  a 
half,  in  the  opinion  of  others.  From  extensive  researches 
instituted  in  one  of  the  continental  hospitals,  one  hun- 
dred ounces  was  found  to  be  the  average  weight  of  twenty 
thousand  infants,  all  healthy  and  well-formed.  A  small 
number  of  these  weighed  twelve  and  a  half,  and  a  few 
only  two  pounds.  Some  new-born  children  have  been 
known  to  be  sixteen; — almost  all  the  individuals  of 
two  large  families  were  more  than  fifteen ; — my  own  ex- 
perience has  furnished  me  with  examples  of  two  infants 
who  were  nineteen,  one  who  was  twenty,  and  another 
who  had  two  teeth  and  was  twenty-two  pounds,  at  the 

time  of  their  passing  from  the  foetal  state  Such  facts 

are  curious: — they  may  afterwards  come  to  be  useful  il- 
lustrations of  the  natural  history  of  man. 


INFANTINE  STATE. 

At  the  Infant's  birth,  all  its  organs  are  placed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  relation  with  external  objects,  from  which 
they  receive  impressions  variously  modified,  andow  which 
they  re-act  with  different  degrees  of  energy.  Two  new 
forms  of  vital  action  are  now  superadded  to  those  it  for- 
merly possessed.  Its  lungs,  which  were  inactive  during 
the  fcetal  state,  experience  a  sudden  expansion  from  the 
introduction  of  atmospheric  air,  and  forthwith  begin  to 
exercise  their  incessant  functions, — respiration  and  the 
processes  of  reproducing  an  animative  principle  in  the 
blood.  All  communication  with  the  mother,  at  the  same 
time,  ceases; — the  sanguineous  circulation  undergoes  a 
remarkable  change; — the  heart's  activity  increases; — the 
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liver's  preponderancy  in  the  system  imperceptibly  but  cer- 
tainly declines: — and,  the  fcetal  modification  of  existence 
gives  place  for  ever  to  that  on  which  the  new  being  has 
just  entered. 

Ceasing  any  longer  to  receive  caloric  from  its  parent, 

the  infant  acquires  the  faculty  of  generating  vital  heat:  

it  manifests  a  desire  for  aliment,  by  means  of  instinctive 
signs: — and,  immediately  on  imbibing  the  maternal  milk, 
its  digestive  organs  commence  assimilating  the  nutritious 
particles  of  this  natural  food.  It  sleeps  much,  but  its 
slumbers  are  short  and  have  frequent  returns.  Alterna- 
tions of  sucking  and  sleeping  indeed,  constitute  "its  prin- 
cipal employment  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  infan- 
tine state. 

New-born  children,  it  has  already  been  said,  measure 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  and  are 
from  five  to  twelve  pounds  in  weight:  but,  in  the  results 
on  which  rests  the  foundation  of  eveiy  estimate  of  this 
kind,  there  must  necessarily  be  many  variations.  Such 
of  them  as  are  large  and  seem  strong  at  birth,  do  not  al- 
ways prove  to  be  the  most  active  or  the  most  robust. 
From  the  pliability  of  their  constitutions  under  the  ever 
varying  circumstances  of  life,  many  feeble  and  puny 
children  are  known  to  have  attained  a  very  advanced  old- 
age.  Observation,  tradition,  and  history,  enumerate  a- 
bundance  of  instances,  whereby  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment is  demonstratively  confirmed. 

Several  manifest  differences, — which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  in  some  measure  characteristic, — can  be  observed 
in  male  and  female  infants,  at  the  time  of  their  entering 
into  the  second  epoch  of  existence.  These  differential 
qualities  will  become  more  appreciable,  when  placed  in  a 
comparative  arrangement. 
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MALE  INFANTS  have  the 

Head  larger  and  rounder;  its  hind 
parts  often  more  elevated ;  and  the  vcr. 
tical  somewhat  flattened ; 

Chest  longer,  and  with  more  of  the 
conic  form ;  the  ribs  discernibly  thicker 
and  prominent; 

Belly  having  a  particular  appearance 
of  fulness  in  the  lower  half  of  the  back 
and  loins,  extending  anteriorly  from 
either  side  of  the  spine; 

Superior  extremities  longer ;  should- 
ers much  more  raised  and  powerful ; 
the  arm  tapering  towards  the  elbow; 
the  fore-arm  fleshy ;  the  hands  of  great- 
er length ;  the  thumbs  larger  than  the 
fingers;  and  the  ends  of  these  not  so 
regularly  tapered ; 

Inferior  extremities  proportionated 
to  a  narrower  pelvis, — the  bony  cavity 
which  bounds  the  lower  part  of  the  bel- 
ly,—the  thighs  smaller  and  less  flabby; 
feet  longer;  and  the  heels  projecting 
to  a  much  greater  extent. 


FEMALE  INFANTS  have  the 

Head  smaller ;  its  shape  more  oval ; 
its  posterior  regions  much  less  raised ; 
and  the  upper  more  spherical; 

Chest  shorter,  and  more  capacious ; 
below  the  fourth  rib,  straiter  and  less 
conical  in  its  shape;  less  prominent, 
and  farther  distant  from  the  pelvic 
bones ; 

Belly  beginning  higher  up;  and,  in  its 
inferior  compartment,  more  tumid; 

Superior  extremities  very  generally 
shorter;  the  shoulders  not  so  high, 
and  corresponding  to  a  more  confined 
chest;  the  arms  not  so  much  rounded ; 
fore-arms  less  muscular;  wrists  small- 
er ;  thumbs  better  proportioned  to  the 
fingers,  the  ends  of  which  are  fine  and 
more  delicately  formed; 

Inferior  extremities  adapted  to  a 
more  ample  pelvis;  thicker  at  their 
upper  ends,  and  gradually  tapering  to- 
wards the  knees;  and  the  heels  having 
less  projection. 


From  the  commencement  of  infantine  existence,  arterial 
blood,*  having  begun  to  flow  with  new-born  energy 


*  Arterial  Blood  has  a  bright  scarlet  colour:— it  supports  life 
and  furnishes  the  material  principles  which  make  and  maintain 
every  part, — solid  and  fluid, — of  the  living  body.  When  blood  is 
abstracted  from  the  temples,  with  a  lancet,  it  issues  out  of  a  punc- 
tured artery,  and  springs  in  regular  and  successive  jets  corresponding 
in  time  to  the  heart's  pulsations. — Venous  blood,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  purple  or  crimson,  and  flows  in  a  continuous  stream  when 
a  vein  in  the  arm  is  opened: — it  has  expended  its  arterial  or  vital 
properties  in  passing  through  the  arteries  and  undergoing  the  action 
of  other  vessels,  named  lymphatics,  which  apply  the  nutritive  par- 
ticles of  blood  to  their  ultimate  purposes.  The  veins  convey  it, 
in  this  inert  state,  to  the  heart  whence  it  is  sent  to  the  lungs  and 
there,  by  an  admirable  process  in  which  atmospheric  air  forms 
a  chief  agent,  its  arterial  qualities  are  reproduced.    From  being 
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through  all  its  vessels,  transmits  heat  and  life  to  every 
portion  of  the  animal  economy.  Then,  also,  the  biliary 
organs  proceed  in  the  active  discharge  of  their  functions; 
the  effects  of  which  exhibit  themselves  in  a  slight  yel- 
lowness gradually  diffused  over  the  general  surface: — all 
the  fluids  acquire  a  great  degree  of  vitality,  sapidness,  and 
odour,  which  goes  on  increasing  with  the  infant's  age: — the 
gelatine  in  the  system  becomes  albumen,  then  fibrine: — 
and,  all  parts  of  the  body,  by  an  imperceptible  progress, 
are  gradually  .consolidated.  Immediately,  therefore,  on 
being  placed  in  a  state  of  independent  existence,  the  in- 
fantine frame  enters  upon  the  performance  of  those  vital 
actions  from  which  result  its  gradual  enlargement  and 
conformation,  till  the  animal  economy,  in  all  its  branch- 
es,— solid,  fleshy,  and  fluid, — acquires  the  measure  of 
strength,  beauty,  and  perfection,  the  constitution  and 
temperament  of  each  individual  capacitate  it  to  attain. 

Beings  newly  born  seem  not  qualified,  till  after  an  un- 
certain interval,  for  exercising  the  functions  of  sensa- 
tion,— vision, — hearing, — smell, — taste, — and  touch : — 
the  degree  of  advancement,  these  have  attained  in  prim- 
eval infancy,  merits  a  cursory  glance. 

Notwithstanding, — as  experiments  have  shown, — the 
eye,  in  infants,  is  perfectly  formed  and  capable  of  admit- 
ting the  impressions  of  light;  yet,  for  many  days,  they 
do  not  exhibit  manifest  signs  of  enjoying  distinct  vision. 

About  the  fourth  day  of  their  age,  they  begin  to  smile 
and  to  recognise  their  mother,  and  thereby  evince  the 
first  sign  of  possessing  intelligence,  that  exclusive  and  su- 
blime inheritance  of  the  human  race, — for,  to  smile  or 

revived  by  this  important  change,  it  passes  into  the  posterior  side 
of  the  heart,  which  forthwith  sends  it  again  on  its  circling  course. 

B 
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laugh  denotes  the  knowledge  or  certain  perception  of 
what  imparts  satisfaction  and  delight  to  rational  creatures. 
Originally,  their  eyes  perform  slow  and  irregular  move- 
ments ;  and,  even  at  the  seventh  week  from  birth,  are  af- 
fected only  by  the  influences  of  strong  light.  When 
they  have  acquired  the  power  of  perceiving  bright  objects 
in  common  sunshine,  they  still  remain  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing them.  Red  and  lively,  or  dazzling  colours 
first  engage  their  attention: — ultimately,  they  learn  to 
discern  bodies,  but  have  no  idea  of  size  and  distance. 
They  stretch  out  the  hand  to  seize  indiscriminately  what 
may  be  near  or  remote;  and,  as  their  chief  desire  is  the 
acquisition  of  nourishment,  they  carry  all  things  to  the 
mouth,  whatever  be  their  dimensions.  Thus,  vision  is 
very  imperfect  in  early  infancy,  but  progressively  im- 
proves by  experience. — Persons  who  assert  that  infants 
see  objects  double,  or  reversed,  or  smaller  than  is  natural, 
state  a  hypothetical  assumption  which  no  fact  has  yet 
been  discovered,  either  to  elucidate  or  confirm. 

Unlike  the  eye  at  birth,  the  ear  has  not  attained  its 
ultimate  modifications,  and  its  external  passage  is  almost 
filled  with  a  substance,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  that 
which  covers  the  skin ;  consequently,  for  some  time  after- 
wards, this  organ  seems  nearly  insensible  to  sounds  of 
any  kind.  At  a  later  period,  the  infant  begins  to  give 
evidence  of  being  affected  by  loud  and  sharp  noises;  but 
a  long  time  elapses  before  it  becomes  able  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  intensity  or  direction  of  sound : — it  is  still  longer 
ere  it  can  distinguish  the  variations  of  articulated  tones. 
Vivid  light,  at  this  period,  pleases  the  eye;  sharp  loud 
sounds,  the  ear. 

Equally  with  those  of  hearing,  the  organs  of  smell  are 
imperfectly  developed,  in  the  first  days  of  infancy: — their 
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functions,  therefore,  cannot  be  usefully  exercised.  With 
equal  steps,  however,  the  latter  acquire  their  relative  per- 
fection, and  the  former  advance  to  maturity.  By  reason 
-  of  the  nostrils  being  as  yet  defectively  formed  and  their 
cavities  nearly  obstructed  with  mucous  matter,  the  acts 
of  breathing  are,  at  this  period,  chiefly  maintained  through 
the  mouth. 

Whether  taste  be  possessed  by  the  new  being,  during 
its  fcetal  age,  remains  to  be  determined: — but,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  recently  born  children  have  the  power  of  exert- 
ing it,  with  some  degree  of  activity.  Although  their 
tongue,  palate,  and  mouth  be  almost  constantly  inunda- 
ted with  salivary  and  glareous  fluids  having  a  tendency 
to  deaden  their  faculty  of  distinguishing  the  relish  of  sa- 
pid bodies,  yet  they  readily  display  indications  of  repug- 
nance to  what  is  unsavoury.  This  fact  may  be  proved, 
by  placing  bitter  or  saline  substances  on  their  lips  or 
tongue. 

Children  just  born  seem  to  be  incompletely  endowed 
with  the  sense  of  feeling,  or  rather  of  perceiving  by  touch. 
It  ripens,  however,  with  age  and  the  progress  of  its  or- 
ganic maturity.— It  is  not  the  impression  of  atmospheric 
air  that  occasions  the  crying  of  infants,  at  the  moment  of 
their  entering  into  a  new  state  of  being: — such  cries  con- 
stitute the  manifestations  of  their  instinctive  efforts  at 
bringing  the  lungs  to  perform  those  actions,  in  which  the 
vital  process  of  respiration  consists. 

At  birth,  the  colour-  of  the  infant's  body  is  bluish-vio- 
let:— it  changes  into  a  beautiful  red  so  soon  as  respira- 
tion has  influenced  the  blood  now  circulating  through  its 
vascular  organs: — the  blood-vessels  of  its  skin  form  a 
very  fine  lace-work,  which  gives  it  a  pleasing  and  ele- 
gant appearance:— it  is,  moreover,  veiy  soft  and  delicate, 
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and  exceedingly  susceptible  of  external  impressions. 
Both  these  circumstances,--the  colour  and  sensibility  of 
the  surface,— depend  on  the  ascendancy,  in  size  and  ac- 
tivity, of  the  vascular  and  nervous,  over  the  other  systems. 
From  the  same  natural  causes  also,  proceed  that  freedom 
and  velocity  of  the  blood's  motion,  denoted  by  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  infantine  state:— 
hence,  too,  the  rapidity  of  the  processes  of  secretion  and 
excretion :— and  hence,  the  comparative  excess  of  then- 
results. 

At  the  dawn  of  infancy,  the  body  is  every  where  ex- 
tremely tender :— bland  and  insipid  juices  replenish  the 
interstices  of  its  various  textures: — the  whole  animal 
fluids,  indeed,  have  not  at  this  period  changed  their  more 
mild  and  watery  qualities  for  those  which  they  assume 
in  after-age.  An  irregularity  in  the  soft  parts  is  also 
evident:  it  arises  from  the  superabundance  of  their  cel- 
lular substance.  All  the  muscles  are  soft,  indistinctly 
marked,  and  less  powerful  in  their  actions.  At  this  time 
likewise,  the  bones  have  not  attained  their  perfect  forma- 
tion:— they  are  still  spongy  and  yielding; — their  ends 
and  edges  cartilaginous; — their  upper  edges  unduly 
large; — and,  their  articulations  deficient  in  firmness. 
Some  of  them,  as  yet,  consist  of  separate  portions, — the 
breast-bone  and  others, — which  ultimately  unite,  as  the 
organic  fabric  approaches  its  completion. 

Frequently  the  breasts, — the  male  as  well  as  female, — 
are  distended  with  a  whitish  lymph  resembling  chyle  or 
milk,  which  ignorant  and  officious  persons  sometimes  for- 
cibly express;  and,  in  this  way,  unconsciously  inflict 
very  serious  injury  on  these  delicate  organs  and  the 
babe's  general  health. 

Although  its  organic  textures  be  defective  in  strength, 
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and  the  external  senses  inactive  and  imperfectly  develop- 
ed, yet  the  infant  is  pre-eminently  endowed  with  the  ner- 
vous power.  In  this  originates  its  great  proneness  to  being 
affected  with  uneasiness  or  pain  by  the  slightest  external 
causes : — few  or  none  of  its  diseases  indeed  are  unaccom- 
panied with  nervous  excitations.  That  largeness  of  the 
head ; — that  extreme  irritability  of  fibre ; — that  perpetual 
restlessness  and  mobility  of  the  child  which  make  it  pass 
so  suddenly  from  crying  to  smiling  or  laughter,  and  from 
one  affection  to  another  : — that  extraordinary  "  impres- 
sionability" so  peculiar  to  it, — all  demonstrate  an  exces- 
sive ascendancy  of  the  nervous  system,  during  the  infan- 
tine state.  Every  thing  in  the  babe  is  fraught  with  feel- 
ing : — every  thing  conspires  to  give  its  whole  organic  na- 
ture the  most  sensitive  energy.  From  this  source  pro- 
ceed the  dispositions  of  its  intense  and  feverish  life ;  from 
this,  its  rapid  growth;  fVorn  this,  its  impatience  of  re- 
straint; and,  from  this,  its  frequent  need  of  nourishment 
and  repose. 

The  first  natural  motives  to  action,  in  infants,  are  nei- 
ther reflected  nor  produced  by  feelings  communicated 
through  the  external  senses.  They  arise  independently  of 
the  necessity  of  thinking,  willing,  or  judging,  and  ema- 
nate solely  from  that  instinct,  that  internal  impulse  which 
awakens  and  maintains  in  every  living  being,  the  desire 
of  self-preservation.  This  force,  or  faculty  of  its  vital 
nature  which  impels  the  babe  to  search  for  its  mother's 
breast  and  to  suck  it,  is  quite  identical  with  the  power 
that  teaches  the  lambkin  to  recognise  its  dam  in  the  mid- 
dle even  of  a  numerous  flock, — that  instructs  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  graminivorous  tribes  to  distinguish  and  select 
from  among  the  herbs  of  the  field,  those  most  appropri- 
ate for  its  own  subsistence,  and  to  reject  with  unerring 
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discrimination  such  as  possess  insalutary  or  deleterious 
qualities. 

Instead  of  having  a  greenish  or  golden  colour,  the  bile 
of  infants  is  reddish  and  destitute  of  the  intense  bitterness 
by  which  it  comes  afterwards  to  be  characterised.  The 
urine  is  less  acrimonious,  and  has  not  yet  acquired  its 
peculiar  smell : — the  dejections,  also,  exhale  a  fainter  od- 
our. More  of  the  nutritive  principles  of  food  is  then  as- 
similated and  deposited  in  the  chyle;  and  the  blood,  be- 
ing free  of  biliary  particles,  has  less  pungency.  It  also 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  the  organizable  matter, 
destined  by  an  all-wise  Providence  for  the  support  and 
progressive  increase  of  the  child's  vitality  and  structural 
formations. 

About  the  fourth  -month  after  birth,  various  symptoms 
denoting  an  acceleration  in  the  progress  of  the  first  teeth 
toward  their  final  dfivelopment,  come  under  the  mother's 
notice.    These  also  are  frequently  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  infant's  general  health  and 
an  exaltation  of  its  nervous  sensibility.    While  exposed 
to  many  accidents  arising  out  of  this  state,  its  feeble  ma- 
chine nevertheless  continues  progressively  to  increase  in 
size  and  firmness.    By  degrees,  it  has  come  to  be  capa- 
ble of  standing  and  of  walking, — of  distinguishing  the 
forms  and  external  qualities  of  objects,  by  the  hand,  the 
ear,  and  the  eye, — and  of  expressing,  by  a  diversity  of 
vocal  and  physiognomical  signs,  its  sense  of  disinclination, 
aversion,  pain,  or  desire, — of  gratitude,  persuasion,  satis- 
faction, or  delight.    With  its  advancing  days,  its  muscular 
system  acquires  greater  vigour  and  power: — its  move- 
ments become  more  certain  and  subject  to  the  influences 
of  its  will: — and,  dentition  and  ossification  make  advances 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  chief  constitutional 
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elements  of  teeth  and  bone,  furnished  by  the  nourishment 
on  which  the  child  is  made  to  subsist. 
.   Right  judgment  of  things  depends  very  much  on  the 
equal  development  of  the  double  organs  of  the  external 
senses,  and  of  those  through  which  the  manifestations  of 
mind  are  exhibited,— the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 
Hence  proceed,  the  manifold  injuries  inflicted  by  injudi- 
cious compression  of  the  infant's  head.  Inconvenience,  al- 
so, often  arises  from  habitually  giving  too  great  a  prepon- 
derance to  one  side  of  the  body : — by  such  practices,  the 
other  side  is  made  to  remain  feeble  and  defective  in 
power.    In  like  manner,  an  ear  or  an  eye  becoming 
stronger  than  its  fellow  by  means  of  vicious  customs, 
renders  the  senses  of  hearing  or  seeing  unequal, — how- 
ever simultaneous  they  may  be,— and  thus  gives  rise  to 
false  or  inexact  ideas  of  things.    From  this  source  origi- 
nate squinting,  and  all  the  degrees  of  oblique  vision. 
By  such  means  also,  the  ear  is  made  incapable  of  accu- 
rately perceiving  the  symphony  of  tones, — of  understand- 
ing music, — and,  of  singing  with  correctness.  Neverthe- 
less, children  in  the  cradle,  who  can  listen  to  the  lullabies 
of  their  nurses,  soon  get  accustomed  to  the  rhythm  and  ca- 
dences of  song.    Sweet  and  melodious  tunes  withdraw 
their  attention  from  what  distresses  them, — regulate 
more  equally  their  organic  movements, — inspire  them 
with  gaiety  and  innocent  joy, — and  lull  them  into  sweet 
and  refreshing  slumber.    By  observation  of  these  natu- 
ral circumstances,  some  ancient  philosophers  were  led  to 
regard  Music  as  contributing  much  to  the  health,  the 
growth,  and  the  vigour  of  infants; — as  capable  of  remov- 
ing disease; — and,  of  maintaining  the  harmony  of  the 
60ul. 

Between  the  second  year, — when  the  organization  and 
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arrangement  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  are  being  completed,— 
and  the  end  of  the  seventhly  which  time  the  second 
dentition  has  begun  replacing  the  former,— all  the  infant's 
nutrient  and  relative  functions  experience  corresponding 
advances.    During  this  short  but,  to  it,  important  period, 
the  bones  have  gradually  become  firmer  and  more  inflexi- 
ble;—the  muscles  attained  many  fresh  accessions  of 
strength  and  locomotive  energy;_all  the  members  ac- 
quired greater  symmetry  of  proportion,  and  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  form;— and,  the  sentient  as  well  as  percep- 
tive faculties  made  considerable  progress  in  the  perfecting 
of  their  natural  powers.    In  this  remarkable  manner,  the 
child  gams  the  capacity  of  thinking,  and  speaking,  and 
acting;  and,  it  now  exercises,  with  varying  degrees  of 
propriety,  these  invaluable  functions.   At  the  termination 
of  infancy,  therefore,  many  circumstances  may  be  ascer- 
tained as  combining  to  form  indications  of  the  child's  rising 
character;— and  the  peculiarities  of  these  circumstances 
should  be  regarded  as  modifying  its  susceptibility  of  moral 
and  intellectual  discipline. 


CHILDHOOD. 
Childhood  succeeds  the  state  of  infancy,  and  embraces 
the  next  seven  years  of  life, — an  interval  during  which 
nature  vigorously  maintains  the  processes  already  in  op- 
eration for  conducting  the  young  person's  organization  to 
its  maturity.  Early  after  the  establishment  of  this  epoch, 
the  permanent  teeth  complete  their  final  developments, 
and  rise  into  the  positions  they  are  destined  to  occupy, 
till  displaced  by  accident,  by  disease,  or  by  senile  decay. 
Ossification  continues  advancing  in  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem:— all  the  bones  progressively  increase  in  size  and 
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firmness: — those  of  the  face,  especially  the  nasal  and 
maxillary,  take  their  ultimate  forms  and  thereby  contri- 
bute to  impress  on  the  countenance  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures:—and,  the  sutures*  of  the  skull  rapidly  become 
consolidated.  Every  where,  the  tendons  and  muscles 
acquire  condensation  and  strength?—  the  glands,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  groin,  the  neck,  and  angles  of  the  jaws, 
sustain  considerable  enlargement :— and,  a  revolution  in 
the  general  economy  is  gradually  induced.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  child's  nourishment  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
promotion  of  its  requisite  developments.  If,  at  this  tune, 
its  sustenance  be  inadequate,  or  inappropriate,  or  insalu- 
brious, these  natural  changes  will  not  be  perfectly  elabora- 
ted, and  the  young  one  shall  incur  the  risk  of  being  de- 
formed through  life.  This  indeed  is  the  critical  period, 
when  curvatures  of  the  spine  and  gibbosity  of  the  chest, 
are  often  produced  in  feeble  individuals: — when  rickets 
begins  its  insidious  and  enervating  ravages,  and  sometimes 
spreads  with  great  violence,  causing  projections  and  in- 
curvations of  the  limbs  and  arms : — and,  when  the  scro- 
fulous poison  not  unfrequently  contaminates  the  system, 
by  affecting  indiscriminately  all  its  structures  and  organs. 

*  Sutures,  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  are  so  denominated  by  ana- 
tomists from  the  resemblance  the  variety  of  articulation  formed  by 
them  bears  to  a  seam.  The  margins  of  these  bones,  which  are 
six  in  number,  exhibit  an  irregular  and  indented  appearance,  at 
their  joinings.  They  are  of  two  kinds, — the  scaly,  where  the  ed- 
ges of  coalescing  bones  have  a  simple  line  of  union,  being  merely  laid 
over  each  other  like  the  scales  of  ancient  armour, — and  the  serrated, 
where  the  osseous  fibres  of  one  bone  intermingle  with  those  of  the 
opposing  bone,  forming  an  irregular  serrated  line,  such  as  results 
from  the  intersertion  of  the  teeth  of  two  common  saws, — from 
which  circumstance  the  figurative  name  is  derived. 

B  2 
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Young  children  often  exhibit  very  singular  proofs  of 
the  strength  and  activity  of  their  memory.    They  learn  a 
multitude  of  things  with  astonishing  rapidity;  and  im- 
pressions made  in  infancy  are  sometimes  so  profound  as 
to  be  retained  through  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  life. 
It  is  different  with  old  persons,  who  generally  forget, 
the  next  instant,  what  they  have  just  been  taught  to 
know.    Judgment,  however,  is  incompletely  expanded 
in  the  young  intellect.    This  faculty,  being  altogether 
distinctive,  requires  a  great  assemblage  of  ideas, — which 
are  the  fruits  of  experience, — for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  mind  to  compare  their  mutual  relations, — to  examine 
their  essential  resemblances, — and  to  discern  their  charac- 
teristic differences.    Children,  moreover,  are  exceedingly 
volatile,  quite  inconstant,  very  little  susceptible  of  con- 
tinued attention  and  of  that  cool  reflection  which  the 
right  exercise  of  judgment  and  correct  reasoning  indis- 
pensably requires.    General  maxims  and  all  kinds  of  ab- 
stract principles  are,  by  necessary  consequence,  quite  be- 
yond their  capacity,  quite  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
mental  images  afforded  by  their  narrow  sphere  of  obser- 
vation:— their  regard  is  more  particularly  engaged  by 
physical  objects,  by  things  which  strike  the  senses  and 
not  by  speculative  and  philosophical  considerations.  The 
velocity  and  sprightliness  of  their  movements, — corporeal 
and  intellectual, — have  been   considered  as  being  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  heart's  vigorous  action,  and 
the  impetuosity  of  their  circulation  which  causes  the 
blood  to  stream  rapidly  through  their  arteries.    A  similar 
vehemence  impresses  an  intense  and  remarkably  variable 
character  on  all  their  affections: — hope,  fear,  joy,  grief, 
anger,  jealousy,  love,  hatred,  and  other  passions  arise  sud- 
denly and  subside  quickly,  and  thus  powerfully  though 
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temporarily  agitate  their  vivacious  natures.  Almost  all 
their  emotions,  too,  are  warm,  gay,  expansive,  and  con- 
duce in  a  direct  manner  to  facilitate  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  life:— the  very  transitoriness  of  juvenile  passion 
prevents  it  from  proving  injurious  to  health. 

Female  children  arrive  sooner  than  the  male,  at  the 
point  of  their  physical  and  moral  maturity.  In  account- 
ing for  this  fact,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  circum- 
stance,—of  less  nutrition  and  solidity  being  requisite  to 
the  completing  of  their  organic  formation;— of  the  lively 
sensibility  of  their  nervous  system  determining  greater 
activity  in  the  progress  of  their  growth ; — or,  of  their 
persons  having  naturally  more  delicacy,  their  fibres  more 
tenuity,  and  the  texture  of  their  organs  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  closeness  and  strength. 

Some  shades  of  difference  in  the  natural  characters  of 
the  sexes,  may  be  perceived  by  attentive  observation. 
Young  females  are  usually  more  delicate  and  slender, 
softer  and  fairer,  than  boys.  In  them,  the  hair  grows 
longer  and  finer: — greater  flexibility  of  the  muscles  seems 
peculiar  to  them: — their  skin  is  paler  or  whiter,  then- 
complexion  fresher  and  more  mellow.  Girls  generally 
manifest  a  taste  and  partiality  for  sedentary  pursuits: — 
they  prefer  the  less  noisy  amusements,  and  those  gentler 
occupations  which  are  better  suited  to  the  female  tem- 
perament and  destiny: — they  have  more  tenderness  and 
and  affection  than  their  brothers ; — they  commonly  pos- 
sess more  ingenuousness,  docility,  and  quickness  of  pen- 
etration : — their  organization  advances  with  great  rapidi- 
ty and  is  sooner  completed: — and,  their  moral  as  well  as 
physical  sensibilities  are  more  excitable. 

As  the  conclusion  of  childhood  approaches,  a  remarka- 
ble augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  small  brain  takes 
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place:— in  infancy,  it  was  as  one  to  seven;  now,  it  is  as 
one  to  five  comparatively  with  the  proper  brain.  By 
this  change  of  the  organ's  dimensions,  the  prominent  por- 
tion of  the  hind-head  is  rendered  more  apparent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  nape  of  the  neck  enlarges;  and  the  dis- 
positions of  the  young  person's  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
tures assume  a  particular  determination. 

Farther  alterations  in  the  parts  which  constitute  the 
glandular  system,— both  external  and  internal,— com- 
monly accompany  the  organic  advances  of  this  epoch. 
The  cellular  texture  also  grows  firmer,— contains  a  more 
compact  substance  in  its  interstices,— and  gets  a  yellower 
colour.  An  abundance  of  the  perspirable  matter  and  oc- 
casional returns  of  hemorrhage,  especially  from  the  nos- 
trils, testify  the  activity  and  vigour  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, and  the  strength  of  the  heart's  impulse. 

The  various  features  of  the  face,  now  passing  into  their 
permanent  shapes,  impart  to  it  a  new  expression.  In 
many  instances,  the  neck  becomes  distinctly  thicker;  and 
the  organs  it  comprehends,  undergo  analogous  changes. 
These  changes  are  more  particularly  discernible  in  the 
immediate  organs  of  voice,*  which  experience  greater 

*  Voice  is  formed  by  the  larynx  or  upper  portion  of  the  wind- 
pipe, aided  by  its  muscles  and  other  appendages: — it  is  the  sound 
of  the  air  expelled  through,  and  striking  against,  the  sides  of  the 
glottis  or  opening  of  the  wind-pipe  into  the  mouth.  Shrillness  or 
roughness  of  the  voice  depends  on  the  internal  diameter  of  this  a- 
perture,  together  with  its  mobility,  elasticity,  and  lubricity,  and 
on  the  force  with  which  the  air  is  propelled  by  the  lungs:— when, 
therefore,  the  aperture  of  the  wind-pipe  is  narrow,  the  vocal  sounds 
are  weak  and  shrill;  when  wide  and  capacious,  as  in  men,  it  emits 
deep  and  grave  tones. 

Speech  is  the  modification  of  voice  into  distinct  articulations 
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modifications  in  males  than  females: — in  the  latter,  they 
retain  nearly  their  primary  forms. 

During  these  stages  of  the  individual's  growth,  the 
voice  alters  and  emits  disagreeable  and  inharmonious 

within  the  cavity  of  the  glottis  itself,  or  in  those  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Many  speculative  explanations  have  been  offered  to  the 
world,  with  the  object  of  determining  by  what  means  the  air  is 
rendered  sonorous  in  the  wind-pipe  of  animals.  That  of  Galen  is 
the  oldest: — he  supposed  the  caliber  of  the  glottis  to  be  alternately 
expanded  and  contracted;  and  the  idea  was  revived  in  modern 
times, — 1700, — by  Dodart  who  compares  the  action  of  the  vocal 
organs  to  that  of  a  flute.  Ferrein  supposed  the  variations  of  sound 
to  depend  upon  the  variations  of  tension  and  relaxation  in  the 
ligaments  of  the  glottis,;  and,  in  this  view,  such  ligaments  become 
vibrating  chords  and  the  entire  apparatus  approaches  the  nature  of 
a  violin.  These  two  conjectures  have  been  united  by  Richerand, 
who  regards  the  glottis  as  a  ivind  and  at  the  same  time  a  chord  in- 
strument. Kratzenstein  considers  the  glottis  in  conjunction  with 
the  whole  length  of  the  laryna  as  constituting  a  kind  of  drum:— 
and,  by  the  venerable  Professor  Blumenbach  the  former  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  an  iEolian  harp  : — but,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
very  learned  Dr.  Good,  all  these  are  ingenious  sports  of  the  im- 
agination, and  contribute  little  to  the  advancement  of  physiolo- 
gical science. 

The  glottis  is  nearly  as  complicated  in  its  structure  as  the  eye  or 
ear,  and  the  modulation  of  its  tones  depends  upon  an  equal  de- 
gree of  elasticity  and  pliability  in  all  its  movable  parts,  and  on 
their  perfect  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  will.  To  the  at- 
tainment of  a  correct  voice  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 

great  accuracy  of  ear, — a  perfect  symmetry  of  the  vocal  organs,  

equal  tenseness  in  the  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  which  must  be  also 
nicely  balanced  by  the  powers  of  the  muscles  on  each  side,  a  deli- 
cate adjustment  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  to  each  other,  an 

equal  deepness  of  its  lateral  cavities, — and  a  like  length  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  small  semilunar  bone  on  which  the  base  of  the 
Umgue  is  placed.    With  such  a  conformation  of  its  organs,  the 
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tones; — but,  in  about  a  year,  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  wind-pipe, — which  contributes  in  a  chief  degree  to 
make  varieties  of  modulation, — expands  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  six  in  boys,  and  only  of  five  to  seven  in  girls. 
By  and  by,  the  parts  attain  their  ultimate  mechanism, 
and  the  vocal  sounds  become  more  equal,  full,  and  sono- 
rous; and  their  strength  is  always  proportionate  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  organs  in  which  they  are  formed. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  their  passing  into  the  a- 
dolescent  state,  always  discharge  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion with  promptness  and  eflficacy: — assimilation,  in  them, 
is  perfect ;  and  the  desire,  as  well  as  the  want,  of  food 
returns  with  urgent  frequency.  All  the  vital  organs  per- 
form their  functions  with  vigour  and  regularity.  Res- 
piration, *  from  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  being  now  much 

voice  is  perfected  for  exact  modulation  in  speaking  or  singing;  and, 
it  is  from  different  defects  in  this  requisite  mechanism,  that  some 
persons  speak  with  dissonancy,  and  others  cannot  sing  in  tune. 
Thus,  in  the  change  of  voice  which  takes  place  at  the  conclusion 
of  childhood,  every  part  of  the  vocal  organs  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  rest; — ^some  parts  become  more  tense,  others  more  easily 
yielding, — some  are  more  relaxed,  others  more  contracted.  A 
tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  effect  producible  by  such  a  state  of  the 
glottis  may  be  drawn  froni  the  remark, — that  a  variation  in  its 
capacity  not  exceeding  the  fifty-fourth  part  of  a  silk-worm's 
thread,  or  the  one  three  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  part  of  a  hair  will 
occasion  a  difference  of  tone.  Time,  however,  and  repeated  exer- 
cises of  the  will  usually  triumph  over  these  discrepancies,— in  a 
few  months,  the  voice  recovers  its  unity  of  tone,  and  becomes 
graver  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  firmness  and  density  of  its 
motive  powers. 

*  Respiration  or  the  act  of  breathing,  is  more  frequent  in  in- 
fants and  children  than  in  full-grown  persons,  in  females  than  in 
men.    During  the  first  year  of  life,  the  chest  expands  and  con- 
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augmented,  and  from  their  sustaining  incessant  excite- 
ment from  the  impulses  of  a  profusion  of  venous  blood 
going  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-impregnated 
with  the  living  principle,  is  full  and  rapid  and  powerful. ; 

At  this  time,  likewise,  the  arterial  blood  becomes 
brighter,  warmer,  more  stimulating,  and  imparts  such 
considerable  supplies  of  the  vital  and  organizable  princi- 
ples to  all  the  textures  of  the  body,  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  some  young  persons  growing  four,  five,  six,  or 
even  seven  inches  in  a  year,  without  experiencing  any 
important  disturbance  of  their  health. — This  is  the  per- 
iod, says  a  philosophical  Physiologist,  when  we  feel 
within  us,  and  at  each  throb  of  our  pulses,  the  blood 
penetrating  every  part  of  the  system;  and  it  is  this  in- 
ternal feeling  which  gives  rise  to  the  sentiment  of  our  ex- 
istence,— a  sentiment  so  lively  and  animating  at  the 
epoch  when  the  circulation  diffuses  a  freshness  over  all 
our  tissues. 

Towards  the  termination  of  childhood,  a  sense  of  rest- 
lessness and  discomfort,  general  langour,  and  transient 
headaches,  variously  acute,  begin  to  be  experienced.  The 
osseous  system  has  now  obtained  many  accessions  of 
strength,  the  bones  increase  in  length,  and  the  muscles 
which  cover  them  have  manifest  projections.  From  the 
abundance  of  its  fibrine,  the  muscular  system  is  now 
much  more  powerful.  This,  and  all  the  other  tissues, 
and  all  the  excretions,  especially  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion in  robust  and  vigorous  persons,  exhale  a  very  re- 
tracts, the  lungs  inspire  and  expire  the  air, — that  is,  the  child 
breathes  thirty-five  times  in  a  minute; — in  the  second  year,  twen- 
ty-five times  in  each  minute; — at  puberty,  twenty  times;— and 
eighteen  times  in  the  minute,  throughout  the  adult  age. 
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markable  odour  which,  in  some  is  agreeable,  in  others 
unpleasant. 

Now,  also,  the  nervous  system  loses  much  of  that  ex- 
quisite sensibility  which  was  characterised,  during  the 
infantine  state,  by  rapid  and  almost  constant  changes 
of  movement,— by  a  multiplicity  of  momentary  wishes 
and  desires,— and  by  a  disposition  to  convulsive  affec- 
tions. The  brain,  which  is  the  centre  of  this  system, 
ceases  any  longer  to  preserve  its  predominant  size;— but, 
it  acquires  a  degree  of  energy  which  increases  its  capa- 
city for  manifesting  the  propensities,  and  sentiments,  and 
intellectual  faculties  each  individual  has  derived  from  na- 
ture. Then,  too,  an  extension  of  the  memory,  an  increased 
vivacity  of  the  imagination,  and  other  new  determina- 
tions, which  produce  tastes  and  inclinations  hitherto  un- 
known, all  attest  the  general  intercommunity  of  relation 
that  now  takes  place  between  the  physical  and  moral 
constitutions  of  mankind. 


DENTITION,— Teething. 
Dentition  is  not  naturally  connected  with  any  form  o. 
diseased  condition  in  the  animal  economy : — it  is  by  the 
causes  only  which  render  the  process  difficult  or  painful, 
that  the  maladies  so  often  accompanying  it  are  determin- 
ed. It  is  the  object  of  this  Section,  to  illustrate  the  fa- 
vourable progress  of  dentition  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
particularities  which  distinguish, — the  nature  of  the  Teeth 
as  organic  productions;— their  number  and  anatomical 
disposition; — their  formation  and  successive  develop- 
ments;— and,  the  elementary  principles  of  their  structure, 
a  knowledge  of  which  suggests  the  means  best  adapted  to 
the  conservation  of  their  health  and  beauty. 
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Teeth  differ  in  many  respects  from  common  bone: — 
they  are  much  harder,  and  so  compact  that  the  existence 
of  vascularity  or  a  system  of  blood-vessels  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  their  structure,  by  which  circumstance  many 
physiologists  have  been  led  to  question  their  being  en- 
dowed with  the  essential  attribute  of  organized  matter, — 
vitality,  the  possession  of  a  living  principle.  They  are 
covered  with  a  peculiar  substance,  the  enamel,  which  is 
not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  body:— they  do  not 
suffer  as  bone  would  do  in  the  same  situation,  although 
they  stand  exposed  to  the  perpetual  influences  of  atmos- 
pheric air  and  the  incalculable  diversities  of  aliment: — 
they  are  not  necessarily  excited  to  diseased  action,  when 
worn  by  friction: — and,  their  mode  of  formation  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  their  decay  is  altogether  different  from 
the  same  processes  in  other  organs. 

Human  teeth,  likewise,  are  peculiar  in  being  on  a  level 
and  more  nearly  of  one  length  than  is  in  any  instance  ob- 
servable among  the  brutal  tribes.  In  all  other  animals,  the 
teeth  differ  remarkably  in  the  length  and  size  of  their  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  they  are  separated  by  wider  intervals. 
Another  peculiarity  consists  in  the  upright  position  of  the 
front  or  cutting  teeth  and  the  regular  inclination  of  the 
lateral  group,  in  proportion  as  they  are  distant  from  the 
centre  of  motion  in  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  From  their 
having  a  use  in  speech,  the  front  teeth  are  very  different 
in  man  from  those  of  irrational  animals.  There  is  also  a 
peculiarity  in  the  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  side  or  grinding 
teeth,  which  indicates  a  correspondence  between  the  teeth 
taken  collectively,  and  the  variety  of  food  and  the  mixed 
diet  which  are  natural  to  man. 

Dental  structure  constitutes  the  compactest  part  of 
the  human  frame ;  and  the  uses  to  which  teeth  have  been 
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appropriated  are,— the  mastication  of  food  and  a  share  in 
the  articulation  of  vocal  sounds.  Each  of  them  is  situa 
ted  in  its  own  socket  or  hollow  in  the  jaw,  appointed  by 
nature  for  its  reception.  The  distinguishable  portions 
of  a  tooth  are,-the  body  of  it,  the  crown  or  base,  enam- 
el, ivory,  neck,  fangs,  and  central  cavity.  The  body  is  that 
Part  of  it  which  stands  on  the  outside  of  the  socket  and 
jaw;  it  is  covered  with  enamel  instead  of  the  filmy  mem- 
brane called  periosteum,  which  envelopes  a  common 
bone:— the  crown  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and 
is  opposed  to  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  opposite 
jaw;  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office  of  manducation 
the  enamel  is  that  firm  polished  substance  which  overlays 
the  crown  and  body  of  each  tooth:— the  ivory  is  the 
bone-like  texture  placed  immediately  underneath  the 
enamel:— the  neck  occupies  a  position  between  the  body 
and  fangs,  on  the  edge  of  the  sockets,  where  the  enamel 
ceases  and  the  periosteal  covering  begins;  it  is  to  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  that  the  gum  is  attached :— the  fangs 
vary,  from  one  to  four,  in  number;  they  are  fixed  in 
their  sockets;  periosteum  covers  them ;  those  of  the  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  are  generally  more  divergent  and,  by 
consequence,  their  attachment  is  firmer: — and,  the  central 
cavity  is  within  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  extends  along 
each  fang;  it  is  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  on  which 
minute  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  ramified. 

Adult  persons  have  thirty-two  teeth,  which  are  usually 
divided  into  four  orders ; — the  incisors  which  have  a  cut- 
ting edge; — the  cuspids,  or  canine,  or  spear-edged,  so 
named  from  their  having  one  fang  and  the  upper  part  of 

the  crown  ending  in  a  point  with  two  lateral  shoulders;  

the  bicuspids,  the  crown  of  which  terminates  in  two  sharp 
points ; — and  the  molars  or  grinders,  from  their  being  a- 
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rfapted  to  the  process  of  comminuting  substances  by  at- 

trition.  , 

Each  jaAv  in  its  front  contains  four  incisive  teeth,  and 
their  crown  assumes  the  form  of  a  wedge,  having  its  an- 
terior and  posterior  surfaces  inclined  and  meeting  in  a 
sharp  edge.  Anteriorly,  the  surface  is  convex;  on  the 
inside,  it  is  concave.  When  viewed  laterally,  the  tooth 
is  broadest  and  flat  near  the  neck;  towards  its  upper 
margin,  it  arises  in  a  pyramidal  shape.  The  enamel  de- 
scends farther  on  the  side  than  on  the  back  and  anterior 
surface:  the  fangs  are  long  and  straight  and  conical,  and 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  jaw.  From  their  position,  the 
upper  project  more  than  the  lower  incisors ;  and,  in  chew- 
ing, their  edges  do  not  meet,  but  pass  each  other  so  as 
to  cut  the  food: — this  arrangement  prevents  the  rapid 
wasting  of  their  edge  that  would  otherwise  take  place. 

Passing  backwards,  one  of  the  four  cuspids  is  found  in 
either  side  of  each  jaw.  They  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  incisors  from  which,  when  their  points  come  to  be 
obliterated,  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  Their 
fangs  are  longer;  and,  being  placed  in  the  corner  of  the 
jaw  and  deeply  socketed,  they  impart  strength  to  the 
front  teeth.  Their  principal  distinction  is  the  spear-like 
form  of  the  upper  part  of  their  crown. 

Behind  the  last,  in  each  jaw,  stand  the  four  bicuspids. 
In  these,  the  crown  rises  in  two  sharp  points,  giving 
them  a  resemblance  to  two  of  the  cuspids  in  a  state  of 
conjunction.  Their  fangs  are  always  flater  and  shorter  ; 
oftentimes,  they  have  an  imperfect  division;  occasionally, 
are  double;  and,  oftener  convex  than  those  of  the  other 
teeth  The  second  bicuspid  is  sometimes  wanting. 

In  each  jaw  are  six  molars  or  grinding  teeth,  having 
their  crown  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  on  the  su- 
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perior  surface  of  which  are  commonly  four  or  more  pro- 
jections. Enamel  covers  them  to  a  uniform  level,  and 
makes  them  an  approximation  to  the  teeth  of  graminivo- 
rous animals.  These  regular  projections  being  over- 
spread with  enamel,  a  portion  of  it  is  not  displaced  from 
the  depressions  when  the  projections  themselves  have  been 
worn  down.  This  is  sufficient,  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
save  the  remaining  part  of  the  tooth  from  wasting  rapidly 

under  the  frictions  to  which  it  is  exposed  Grinding 

teeth,  in  the  lower  jaw,  have  two,  and  in  the  upper,  three 
separate  fangs.  Each  of  them  may  be  considered  as  four 
of  the  cuspids  intimately  conjoined.  The  projections  on 
the  grinding  surface  correspond  with  the  points  on  the 
cuspids,  and  the  fangs  with  the  projections  of  the  crown; 
for,  although  there  are  only  two  or  three  roots  to  each 
grinding  tooth,  yet  there  would  always  be  four  fangs  if 
they  were  disparted. 

Mankind  receive  two  successive  sets  of  teeth,  the 

milk  or  deciduous,  and  the  adult  or  permanent.  The 
former  includes  twenty:— -of  these,  four  are  incisors,  two 
cuspids,  and  four  grinding  teeth,  in  each  jaw.  The  ap- 
pearances which  prelude  the  latest  stages  of  dentition, 
usually  begin  manifesting  themselves  at  an  indeterminate 
period,  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  months  of  the  in- 
fantine age. 

In  children,  the  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
generally  the  first*  to  pierce  the  gum : — in  a  month  after- 

*  Louis  XIV.  was  born,  having  two  teeth  in  their  places. 
Nineteen  examples  of  children  in  similar  circumstances  are  related 
by  Haller;  and  Polydore  "Virgil  mentions  the  case  of  an  infant 
who  had  six  teeth  at  the  time  of  his  birth. — On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  dentition  sometimes  does  not  commence  till  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  fourteenth,  or  even  nineteenth  month  of  the  child's  age. 
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ivards,  their  counterparts  in  the  upper  jaw  make  their 
ippearance.  These,  in  a  few  weeks,  are  succeeded  by  the 
ateral  incisors  of  the  lower,  and  then  by  those  of  the  up- 
)er  jaw.  Sometimes,  however,  the  latter  precede  the  for- 
ner  in  the  perfection  of  their  growth.  About  the  fifteenth 
month,  the  anterior  grinders  of  the  lower  jaw  elevate 
their  white  surfaces  above  the  gum: — then,  the  cuspids 
and,  in  the  end,  the  large  molar  teeth  make  themselves 
visible,  the  inferior  generally  being  antecedent  to  the  su- 
perior teeth.  The  last  tooth  does  not  rise  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  of  life — This  is  the  more  regular 
and  common  order  in  which  the  teeth  consecutively  as- 
sume their  positions  in  the  jaw ;  but  it  is  not  universal. 
When  they  appear  in  irregular  succession,  it  has  been 
said,  that  more  irritation  and  pain,  and  more  of  those 
ymptoms  ordinarily  ascribed  to  teething,  accompany 
their  progress. 

With  the  rising  of  the  second  grinder,  the  deciduous 
set  may  be  considered  as  completed ;  for  the  third,  being 
formed  about  the  eighth  year  when  the  jaw  has  advanced 
towards  its  perfect  form,  is  never  shed  but  truly  consti- 
tutes the  first  permanent  tooth.  The  grinders  of  the  a- 
dult,  indeed,  are  properly  the  permanent  teeth,  for  they 
alone  arise  in  this  part  of  the  jaw,  and  retain  their  origi- 
nal places. 

During  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  the  young  person's 
jaws  have  so  much  enlarged  that  spaces  are  left  between 
the  deciduous  teeth,  which  now  begin  falling  out  and  give 
place  to  the  permanent.    Children,  at  this  period,  have 

Van  Swieten  states  an  instance  of  its  being  so  late,  and  Lanzoni 
knew  the  son  of  an  Apothecary  in  whom  the  first  teeth  did  not 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  till  his  seventh  year. 
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ceased  to  be  any  longer  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  circum- 
stances, numerous  and  diversified,  have  affected  thei 
health  and  growth.    For  this  reason,  it  happens  that,  i 
regard  to  time,  the  shedding  of  their  teeth  is  by  no  means 
regular: — in  certain  individuals,  they  fall  out  three  years 
sooner  than  others;  and,  in  frequent  instances,  some  of< 
them  permanently  retain  their  original  positions.  We 
ought  therefore,  to  be  at  all  times  well  assured  of  the  a- 
dult  tooth  being  in  a  state  of  progressive  advancement, 
before  that  of  the  primary  set  is  heedlessly  extracted. 

Nature  has  beneficently  provided  that,  while  the  jaw- 
bones are  still  small,  the  permanent  teeth  should  rise 
slowly  and  in  succession,  so  as  to  escape  being  crowded 
into  too  narrow  a  space  and,  of  course,  turned  from  their 
proper  direction.  Slowness  in  shedding  the  deciduous, 
or  a  premature  development  of  the  permanent  teeth,  is  a 
very  general  cause  of  irregularity  in  their  ultimate  ar- 
rangement. Commonly,  the  incisors  of  the  under  jaw 
become  loose  when  the  foremost  of  the  secondary  grind- 
ers are  penetrating  the  gum : — the  central  soon  after  ap- 
pear; and,  in  two  or  three  months  more,  those  of  the  up- 
per jaw  arise.  Next,  in  about  four  months,  the  lateral 
incisors  give  way,  and  their  permanent  successors  take 
their  places  at  the  same  time  with  the  anterior  grinders: — I 
the  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  then  follow;  and,  in 
the  course  of  another  year,  the  temporary  grinders  grow 
loose,  but  the  cuspids  are  enabled  to  retain  their  hold  of 
their  sockets  for  a  short  time  longer,  by  means  of  their 
lengthened  fangs.  When  the  anterior  grinders  and  the 
cuspids  have  decayed,  they  are  succeeded,  about  the 
ninth  year,  by  the  bicuspids  and  cuspids  of  the  adult  set. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year,  the  farthest  back  of 
the  bicuspids  take  place  of  the  anterior  grinders,  the  se- 
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cond  of  which  does  not  appear  for  five  or  six  years  after 
the  permanent  teeth  commence  occupying  their  sites. 

Between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  year  of  the  per- 
i  son's  age,  the  jaw  acquires  its  final  proportions: — then, 
also,  the  third  grinder,  or  wisdom-tooth,  ascends  into  its 
site.  This  is  shorter  and  smaller  and  more  inclined  in- 
ward than  any  of  the  rest,  and  its  fangs  are  less  regular 
and  distinct.  From  the  cuspids  to  the  last  grinder,  the 
fangs  become  much  shorter;  and,  from  the  first  incisor 
backwards,  the  teeth  themselves  stand  less  out  from  their 
sockets  and  the  gums. 

Induration*  does  not  commence,  in  all  the  teeth,  at  the 
same  period. — Incisors. — A  portion  of  their  crown  appears 
in  the  fourth  foetal  month;  the  bone-like  structure  which 
includes  the  pulp  is  then  a  line  in  thickness ;  the  central 
are  farthest  advanced  in  their  development ;  and,  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  capsule  has  a  yellow,  sometimes  reddish 
colour.  By  the  sixth  month,  two-thirds  of  them  are 
formed ;  at  birth,  their  crown  is  perfect ;  and,  in  five  or 
six  months  more,  the  central  have  terminated  their  for- 

*  Induration — Instead  of  this,  writers  hi  general  employ  the 
word  ossification  which  signifies  the  formation  of  bone,  the  act  or 
state  of  growing  into  bone.  Now,  teeth  do  not  in  any  of  their 
component  parts  contain  what  is  truly  bone;  their  ivory  and  enam- 
el are  essentially  different  from  bony  structure.  Ossification,  there- 
fore, is  calculated  not  only  to  convey  an  imperfect  sense  of  what  is 
meant,  but  to  express  an  organic  process  which,  with  regard  to  the 
teeth,  is  altogether  incorrect,  absolutely  inconsistent  with  what 
takes  place  in  nature — It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  discover 
error  in  the  use  of  descriptive  terms  than  to  produce  more  definite 
substitutes.  Induration  is  employed  here  to  denote  that  firmness 
or  hardness  which  is  peculiar  to  the  teeth  and  distinguishes  them 
from  bone: — its  meaning  is  defective  certainly,  but  not  false  or  ex- 
pressive of  what  is  contradictory  of  nature's  course. 
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mation,  and  the  lateral  are  far  advanced. — Cuspids. — 
Their  summit,  in  the  fourth  month,  exhibits  the  first  point 
of  its  induration;  in  the  sixth  the  crown  usually  begins 
assuming  its  destined  form ;  two-thirds  of  it  are  distinct 
at  birth ;  and,  when  the  infant  has  arrived  at  the  middle 
of  its  first  year,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  root  has 

been  formed — Small  Molars  Their  body  is  quite  well 

defined,  in  the  fourth  month;  in  the  sixth,  their  tubercles 
are  visible,  and  in  some  the  process  of  induration  has 
evidently  commenced;  their  tubercles,  at  birth,  are  very 
distinct;  in  the  first  molar  teeth  sometimes  five  tubercles 
become  manifest,  while  those  of  the  second  also  are  well 
formed  and  conjoined  at  their  base  by  a  layer  which  is 
not  yet  perfectly  indurated;  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month,  the  growth  of  their  roots  has  made  considerable 
progress. — Large  Molars. — In  the  fourth  month  of  the 
foetal  state,  the  first  of  these  has  imperfectly  assumed  its 
elemental  form;  at  birth,  it  possesses  no  trace  of  indura- 
tion; about  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  of  infancy,  the 
crown  of  the  first  is  indurated,  and  the  second  is  much 
enlarged. 

Immediately  after  induration  is  established  in  the  first 
small  molar  tooth,  that  process  commences  in  the  incisors 
and  cuspids  of  the  permanent  dentition.  It  proceeds  in 
the  following  order: — the  interior  incisor,  in  the  sixth 
month  after  birth, — the  exterior  incisor  and  the  cuspid, 
between  the  seventh  and  ninth  months, — the  anterior 
small  molars,  during  the  second  year, — the  second  small 
molars  in  the  third, — and,  the  last  of  the  large  molars, 
usually  in  the  ninth. — This  process  always  begins  in  the 
lower  teeth,  both  of  the  deciduous  and  permanent  sets. 

In  explaining  the  different  parts  of  which  teeth  are 
composed,  the  enamel, — the  ivory  or  bone-like  struc- 
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ture, — and  the  central  pulp, — together  with  a  description 
of  the  admirable  processes  by  which  nature  elaborates  the 
different  lands  of  texture  composing  the  dental  mechanism, 
may  be  brought  under  consideration.. 

Enamel  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  animal 
formations: — its  use  is  to  protect  the  subjacent  textures 
of  teeth  from  the  influence  of  external  agents,  and  to  give 
them  strength  for  accomplishing  the  function  of  mastica- 
tion:— it  consists  of  radiating  fibres  which  take  a  perpen- 
dicular direction  from  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  give  it  a 
filamentous  appearance.  On  the  surface  of  the  roots,  which 
are  not  provided  with  it,  is  a  thin,  yellowish,  semi-trans- 
parent pellicle : — this  seems  to  be  continued  over  the  body 
of  the  tooth  and  its  crown  between  the  ivory  and  enamel. 
The  latter  is  much  harder  than  the  former,  and  does  not, 
like  it,  become  yellow  under  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  It 
dissolves  in  the  acid,  without  leaving  a  gelatinous  net- 
work or  residual  deposition  of  any  kind.  Sometimes,  it 
is  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  It  does  not  con- 
sume so  quickly  in  the  fire,  but  cracks  and  separates  like 
the  ivory,  which  on  being  exposed  to  heat,  blackens  and 
burns  as  bone,  giving  out  the  same  odour.  In  the  re- 
mains of  men  and  animals  which  have  lain  for  ages  in  the 
earth,  when  the  bones  and  ivory  of  the  teeth  are  crum- 
bled into  dust,  the  enamel  still  preserves  its  consistence 
unimpaired. 

Ivory  of  the  teeth  is  not,  in  fact,  a  true  example  of  the 
osseous  texture,  although  their  chemical  compositions  are 
nearly  identical.  Unlike  bone,  it  is  destitute  of  a  cellu- 
lar structure  hardened  by  degrees  in  a  pre-existent  carti- 
lage: it  is  composed  of  layers  intimately  applied  over  one 
another,  successively  formed  and  each  indurated  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation.    Blood-vessels,  in  the  opinion 
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of  most  anatomists,  do  not  penetrate  the  ivory  of  teeth, 

which  is  not  resolvable  into  scales  or  interstitial  cells:  

it  has  neither  pores  nor  medullary  matter.  When  a 
tooth  is  cut  through,  in  the  line  of  its  axis,  the  ivory  is 
found  to  have  been  deposited  in  thread-like  streaks, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  arranged  according  to  its  ex- 
ternal contour: — these  streaks  are  the  different  layers  of 
which  the  ivory  is  composed.  When  children  suffer  from 
disease,  during  dentition,  some  of  the  layers  of  their  teeth 

acquire  a  colour  quite  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  rest :  

and,  when  a  young  animal  has  been  fed  with  madder,  at 
interrupted  periods,  its  teeth  exhibit  layers  of  structure 
alternately  red  and  white. 

Longitudinally  through  a  tooth,  is  a  hollow  which  com. 
municates  with  a  very  narrow  canal  in  the  fang,  or  with 
the  canal  of  each,  if  there  are  more  than  one  fang.  This 
hollow  and  the  canals  ending  in  it  are  completely  filled, 
when  the  tooth  is  healthy,  with  a  gelatinous  substance 
contained  in  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  is  penetrated 
by  many  blood-vessels  and  nerves  passing  from  the  socket 
into  the  tooth  across  the  canals  in  its  roots.  This  soft 
substance  is  usually  denominated  the  central  pulp.  Al- 
though it  exactly  fills  the  whole  cavity,  it  possesses  no 
organic  connection  whatsoever  with  the  ivory,  and  nei- 
ther its  nerves  nor  blood-vessels  perforate  its  envelope 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  the  hard  portion  of  the 
tooth.  The  central  pulp  is  lodged  in  the  tooth  without 
adhering  to  it;  but  it  is  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the 
socket  by  means  of  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  by 
the  union  of  its  enveloping  membrane  with  that  which, 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  socket.  So  long  then  as 
the  socket  remains  closed,  its  membrane  and  that  of  the 
pulp  are,  according  to  a  fanciful  comparison,  like  the  two 
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folds  of  a  night-cap;  and  it  is  in  the  interspaces  of  these 
duplicatures  where  the  layers  are  deposited  which  ulti- 
mately form  the  tooth  itself.  Neither  blood-vessel  nor 
any  nerve  passes  from  the  internal  face  of  the  socket  into 
the  roots  of  a  tooth,  so  that  these  roots,  if  the  pulpy  sub- 
stance which  fills  them  be  extracted,  may  be  considered 
as  being  planted  in  the  socket  after  the  same  manner  as 
is  a  nail  in  a  piece  of  wood. — These  facts  can  easily 
be  confirmed  by  examination  of  the  teeth  of  elephants 
and  other  large  animals,  and  still  better  by  observation  of 
its  state  at  different  periods  of  a  tooth's  development, 
which,  like  that  of  a  shell,  is  completed  by  the  deposition 
of  su  ccessive  layers,  whereof  the  last  formed  always  over- 
lays the  preceding. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  fetal  state,  the 
embiyonic  elements  of  teeth  appear  in  the  shape  of  de- 
licate cysts  implanted  in  the  margins  of  the  jaws,  and  not 
larger  in  size  than  a  pin's  head.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  they  are  altogether  membranous: — in  another 
month,  the  separate  pulps  of  the  incisors  and  molars  of 
the  first  set  have  become  visible : — in  fifteen  days  more, 
those  of  the  cuspids  may  be  perceived :— and,  in  the  third 
month,  the  capsules  of  all  the  future  teeth  are  manifest. 
At  this  period,  they  are  lodged  in  a  fold  of  membrane 
which  goes,  in  the  end,  to  form  the  gums ;  but  they  ex- 
hibit, in  the  end,  characteristic  differences  arising  out  of 
their  relation  to  the  first  or  second  dentition :— if  to  the 
former,  they  are  immediately  attached  to  the  membrane 
of  the  gums,— if  to  the  latter,  they  are  suspended  by  a 
pedicle  which  is  nearly  two  lines  in  length.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  at  this  time,  they  contract  a  yellow  co- 
lour which  extends  to  the  white  substance  of  the  gums. 
They  become  an  object  of  distinct  observation  in  the' 
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fourth  month,  when  the  dental  pulps  are  entirely  deve- 
loped, have  attained  considerable  firmness,  and  from  be- 
ing contiguous  in  their  arrangement,  form  an  uninterrupted 
chain.  Now,  also,  the  colour  is  brownish-gray,  and  the 
first  form  of  each  tooth  is  surrounded  in  its  situation  by 
a  sero-mucous  fluid. 

Originally,  each  capaular  membrane  does  not  contain 
the  germ  of  a  future  tooth ;  it  is  merely  filled  with  a  par- 
ticular fluid  which  undergoes  determinate  changes.  The 
membrane  itself  increases  in  thickness,  with  the  advance 
of  the  foetal  age ;  and,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  month,  the  germs  of  the  teeth  begin  showing  them- 
selves in  the  cavities  of  their  individual  capsules.  At  first, 
they  are  quite  simple  and  have  a  round  summit, — the  in- 
cisors and  cuspids  one  only,  the  molars  two  or  more. 

These  membranous  capsules  are  composed  of  two  lay- 
ers, named  the  external  and  internal.  The  external  is  fi- 
brous, opaque,  and  whitish: — it  lines  the  inside  of  the 
socket;  and,  at  its  bottom,  adheres  closely  to  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  of  the  central  pulp.  It  also  com- 
presses the  fluid  contained  in  the  internal  layer ; — this  is 
known  by  an  incision  being  made  in  the  former,  when  the 
latter  instantly  protrudes  in  the  form  of  a  minute  swell- 
ing, through  the  aperture.  The  internal  is  more  vascu- 
lar than  the  common  serous  membranes,  and  the  fluid 
which  it  contains  is  more  viscid: — it  is  distinguished  from 
the  mucous,  by  the  absence  of  follicles  in  its  structure: — 
but  in  some  respects,  its  characters  approach  to  those  of 
the  synovial  membrane.  It  has  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  external;  but  is  redoubled  over  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  then  inserted  in  the  base  and  inferior  circum- 
ference of  the  pulp  which  fills  the  central  cavity  and  is, 
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in  no  other  place,  covered  with  the  internal  layer  of  the 

The  membrane  which  incloses  the  fluid  rudiments  or" 
a  tooth,  is  not  an  integral  tissue  of  the  gums ;  and,  al- 
though these  parts  seem  to  be  intimately  united,  they 
may  be  separated  throughout  all  their  extent.  A  com- 
munication between  the  internal  layers  cannot  always 
be  found : — the  external  sends  out  a  prolongation  in  which 
the  capsule  of  the  permanent  tooth  is  developed.  This 
capsule,  from  the  instant  of  its  formation,  is  completely 
closed. 

Previously  to  any  trace  of  the  germinating  teeth  being 
i  observable,  an  indeterminate  number  of  cavities  can  be 
I  distinguished  in  the  fcetal  jaw.  Each  of  these  cavities, 
which  ultimately  forms  one  of  the  sockets,  includes  a  min- 
ute gelatinous  vesicle : — the  envelope  of  this  is  a  part  of 
the  same  membrane  that  lines  the  socket  itself,  to  whose 
bottom  it  adheres.  With  slow  but  regular  advances,  it 
becomes  a  vascular  pulp  which  constitutes  the  mould  of  a 
future  tooth  and  prepares,  by  a  singular  variety  of  secre- 
tion, the  matter  whereof  the  ivory  is  formed.  This  mat- 
ter exudes  from  appropriate  vessels  in  the  pulp,  is  beauti- 
fully diffused  over  its  determinate  situation,  and  there  un- 
dergoes the  final  process  of  hardening  or  induration,  by 
which  it  acquires  a  degree  of  density  and  strength  little 
different  from  those  characteristic  attributes  of  the  genuine 
i   bony  structure. 

After  a  short  period,  some  thin  layers  of  the  ivory  are 
deposited  on  the  summit  of  the  pulp : — with  this,  however, 
their  connection  is  not  very  intimate ;  they  are  retained 
there  only  by  slight  pressure  of  the  membrane  which  lines 
and  closes  the  socket.  Increasing  gradually  in  breadth 
and  thickness,  they  progressively  unite;  and,  in  the  end, 
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form  a  kind  of  cap  whose  original  layers  represent  the  tu- 
bercles of  the  tooth's  perfected  crown.  Like  these  layers, 
the  cap  does  not  adhere  to,  but  lies  on,  the  head  of  the 
central  pulp  which  incessantly  furnishes  accessions  of  ele- 
mental ivoiy,  whereby  the  cap's  thickness  is  regularly  aug- 
mented. With  the  consecutive  additions  of  such  layers, 
which  always  take  the  shape  of  their  pulpy  mould  and 
are  compressed  between  it  and  the  socket,  the  cap  natur- 
ally becomes  concave  and  descends  all  along  the  sides  of 
the  pulp,  forming  first  the  ivory  or  cylindrical  body  of  the 
tooth  and  then  its  fangs. 

The  deposition  of  its  constituent  layers  having  com- 
menced at  the  top  of  the  pulp,  it  is  there  the  ivory  is 
thickest: — the  body  and  roots  of  the  tooth,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  formed  entirely  of  the  edges  of  the  latest  layers 
Avhich,  in  becoming  more  and  more  extended,  become 
more  and  more  thin.  As  the  layers  of  ivory,  moreover, 
are  multiplied  in  number,  and  as  the  tooth  in  this  manner 
acquires  thickness, — its  progressive  thickening  advances 
from  the  external  surface  which  is  first  formed,  towards 
its  interior  centre,  every  recent  layer  being  deposited  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  antecedent  one, — the  vascular 
or  central  pulp  sustains  an  increasing  degree  of  compres- 
sion by  means  of  which  its  dimensions  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished, so  as  to  render  it  much  smaller  in  the  perfect  teeth 
of  an  adult  person  than  it  was  during  the  primitive  stages 
of  life. 

When  the  central  pulp  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the 
socket  by  a  single  point  oidy,  the  layers  of  ivory  secreted 
by  it  are  elongated  over  that  point  alone: — they  inclose 
only  one  production  of  the  adhering  point ;  and,  by  con- 
sequence, form  no  more  than  one  tube  or  fang  or  root 
of  the  tooth.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulp  is  attached 
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to  the  socket  by  several  points,  when  the  deposition  of 
ivory*  matter  has  reached  its  base,  the  forming  layers 
penetrate  between  the  adherent  points,  envelope  the  very 
extremity  of  the  pulp  itself,  and,  by  thus  prolonging  them- 
selves, complete  as  many  fangs  as  there  are  points  of  ad- 
hesion. 

Each  layer  of  ivoiy,  immediately  on  having  exuded 
from  the  pulp,  goes  into  the  state  of  its  ultimate  indura- 
tion:— when  once  formed,  it  never  changes: — it  but  ob- 
scurely possesses  organic  life,  properly  so  called : — and,  if  it 
be  cut  or  broken  by  any  cause  whatever;  or,  if  the  exter- 
nal an,  from  defect  of  the  enamel,  comes  to  act  inju- 
riously on  its  essential  principles,  it  inevitably  becomes 
carious,  decays,  and  disappears.  If,  however,  the  mass  of 
layers  already  made,  be  cracked  before  the  tooth's  orga- 
nization is  consummated,  the  lesion  is  susceptible  of  being 
repaired  by  the  uninterrupted  deposition  of  new  layers, 
which,  by  caking  themselves  to  the  preceding  as  if  they 
had  been  entire,  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  original  in- 
tention of  nature. — Teeth,  when  once  maturely  organized, 
are  altogether  independent  of  the  changes  which  may  hap- 
pen in  the  osseous  system: — they  invariably  remain  un- 
affected, even  when  all  the  bones  have  been  softened  by 
the  ravages  of  disease. 

After  this  mode  of  formation,  then,  the  ivory  or  bone- 
like structure  which  constitutes  the  more  solid  part  of  a 
tooth,  comes  into  existence.  While  it  is  being  thickened 
and  lengthened  towards  the  fangs  of  each  tooth,  it  is  gra- 

*  Ivory,  in  this  place,  is  used  as  ail  adjective  noun,  and  signifies 
of  or  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  the  substance  so  denominated. — 
Our  language  wants  a  regularly  constructed  word  having  this  sig- 
nification. 
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dually  covered  with  the  enamel,  by  means  of  another  and 
peculiar  exudation  furnished  by  the  approximate  surface 
of  the  corresponding  socket:— it  follows  nearly  the  same 
progress  as  did  the  ivory,  in  respect  to  its  breadth  but  not 
to  its  thickness.    With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  arises  nei- 
ther from  consecutive  layers  nor  from  a  succession  of  de- 
positions; but,  when  each  point  acquires  its  full  proportion 
of  enamel,  it  obtains  it  all  at  once  and  is  thus  perfected. 
Enamel,  in  this  manner,  first  overspreads  the  primary,  and 
then  the  subsequent  layers  of  the  ivoiy,  as  each  consecu- 
tively extends  beyond  the  preceding: — it  is  distributed 
to  them  by  drops  which,  in  hardening  and  mutually  com- 
pressing one  another,  produce  the  perpendicular  filaments 
whereof  pure  enamel  consists.    When  once  an  enameled 
part  of  the  tooth  has  arisen  above  its  socket,  it  receives 
no  more  supplies  of  that  substance,  because  it  ceases  to  be 
included  within  the  membrane  which  elaborates  its  ele- 
mentary particles.   Ivory,  on  the  other  hand,  may  always, 
while  the  tooth  continues  growing,  obtain  augmentations ; 
because  the  vascular  pulp  which  provides  its  layers  still 
remains  in  its  centre.    This  is  the  reason  why  enamel, 
when  it  has  been  completely  formed,  cannot  be  reddened 
by  exhibiting  madder  in  the  food ;  whilst,  each  time  this 
vegetable  is  given  to  an  animal  whose  teeth  are  growing, 
reddish  layers  may  be  observed  in  their  ivory. 

Neither  the  enamel  nor  the  ivory  of  teeth  possesses  true 
sensation ;  but  the  central  pulp,  which  is  amply  provid- 
ed with  nerves  and  has  a  nature  almost  as  delicate  as  that 
of  the  gelatinous  substance  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  is 
endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility.  The  pulp  enables  us 
to  distinguish,  through  its  insensible  envelope,  the  differ- 
ences between  heat  and  cold,  and  the  minutest  shades  in 
the  shock  imparted  to  a  tooth  by  different  bodies.  It 
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is  the  pulp  also,  on  its  being  impressed  by  the  external 
air,  when  its  ivory  and  enamel  have  been  thinned  or  abso- 
lutely perforated  by  erosion,  that  causes  the  excruciating 
pain  of  tooth-ache.  When  the  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  this 
effect  results  from  the  action, — of  acids,  not  indeed  on  the 
teeth  themselves,  but  on  the  contiguous  gums, — of  velli- 
cating  smooth  substances,  as  a  piece  of  silk  or  velvet, — 
and  of  grating,  discordant,  or  stridulous  sounds. 

Some  physiologists  regard  the  processes  by  which  teeth 
and  bones  are  formed,  as  being  identical.  Each,  how- 
ever, exhibits  several  essential  differences  by  which  it  is 
characterised.  The  pulps  of  the  germs  of  teeth  neither 
have  the  same  colour  nor  the  same  consistence  as  carti- 
lages ;  neither  do  they  undergo  the  true  osseous  transfor- 
mations. Enamel  is  a  genuine  secretion  from  the  pulp ; 
the  bone-like  layers  of  teeth  are  deposited  over  each  other, 
and  nothing  analogous  to  fibres  or  rings,  as  in  bone,  has 
as  yet  been  discovered  in  them.  The  fluid  contained  in 
its  dental  capsule  has  no  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  tooth: — it  merely  changes  its  colour  while  the  lat- 
ter is  being  formed,  and  diminishes  in  quantity  as  the  fang 
advances  to  its  perfect  structure: — the  fang  increases,  in- 
deed, by  a  similar  mechanism  as  the  tooth  itself;  but  the 
colour  and  nature  of  the  elementary  secretion  are  changed 
at  the  time  when  the  crown  is  completed. 

When  induration  has  extended,  on  the  outside,  to  the 
neck  of  a  tooth  with  more  than  one  fang,  the  process  be- 
comes more  active  in  the  inside.  The  centre  of  the 
crown,  till  then  concave,  acquires  an  increase  of  develop- 
ment ;  its  margins  give  out  indurated  layers  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  its  future  roots;  similar  layers,  origi- 
nating in  the  central  parts,  unite  with  the  former;  and  the 
conjunction  of  these  results  constitutes  the  fangs.  The 
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peculiar  hard  substance  of  a  tooth  is  not  formed  in,  but 
on  the  dental  germ;  its  external  layers  come  first  into 
their  place ;  and  its  constructure  is  produced  by  succes- 
sive depositions  of  them,  the  recent  being  always  deposi- 
ted on  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  preceding. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  dental  capsules  has  been 
chemically  analysed.  It  is  limpid,  insipid,  inodorous, 
mucilaginous,  and  so  acid  as  to  change  blue  vegetable  co- 
lours into  red.  From  its  having  no  tendency  to  render 
lime-water  opaque,  it  is  regarded  as  being  destitute  of 
phosphoric  acid;  but  it  combines  a  certain  proportion  of 
tartaric  or  lactic  acid,  a  little  albumen,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  some  of  the  muriates  and  sulphates.  Acidity  is 
more  determinable  in  the  deciduous  than  in  the  adult 
teeth : — the  fluid  of  the  dental  capsules  in  a  young  calf 
was  found  to  be  quite  alkaline;  it  was  saturated  with 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Chemists,  in  examining  analytically  the  composition  of 
teeth  themselves,  have  found, — that,  in  their  bone-like 
structure,  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  animal  matter,  and  a 
much  smaller  of  phosphoric  acid; — and  that,  in  their  e- 
namel,  they  are  almost  solely  composed  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  animal  matter,  and 
scarcely  any  whatever,  if  any,  of  carbonic  acid.  Obser- 
vation of  these  facts  renders  it  manifest  that  the  oxalic, 
sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids,  which  precede  the 
phosphoric  in  their  affinity  for  lime,  will  act  most  injuri- 
ously on  the  teeth.  Hence,  although  it  be  veiy  probable 
that  a  tooth,  sound  in  itself  and  soundly  fixed  in  the  gums, 
is  not  decomposed  by  the  application  of  any  given  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  out  of  the  body,  yet  there  are  daily  proofs 
of  that  law  of  affinity  in  respect  to  several  of  these  acids 
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I   actually  holding;  and,  that  teeth,  while  in  the  living 
sockets,  are  greatly  injured  by  their  frequent  or  habitual 
use.    It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  bear  these  remarks  in 
:   mind,  when  framing  the  composition  of  tooth-powdei* 
!   containing  acids  of  any  kind.    For  such  purposes,  then, 
I  oxalic,  sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids  ought,  at  all  times  to 
I   be  sedulously  avoided  in  the  preparation  of  dentifrices; 
and  cream  of  tartar  which  enters  so  generally  into  their 
composition,  should  in  like  manner  be  rigidly  proscribed, 
i   The  acids  which  have  the  least  chance  of  doing  mis- 
chief, from  their  very  slight  affinity  for  lime,  are  the  citric, 
benzoic,  acetous,  and  boracic; — yet  even  these  have  a 
stronger  attraction  for  lime  than  the  carbonic;  and,  for 
I  this  reason,  whenever  teeth  are  deprived  of  their  enamel, 
or  the  naked  fangs  become  exposed  by  a  decay  of  the  sur- 
i  rounding  gums,  the  use  of  these  also  should  be  discon- 
'  tinued. 

Teetb  finish  their  organization  before  the  sockets,  and 
i  are  as  it  were  the  moulds  from  which  they  take  their 
shapes.    Between  the  incisors  a  fibrous  partition  becomes 
perceptible,  about  the  fifth  month  before  birth: — this,  in 
sixty  days  more,  acquires  the  firmness  of  foetal  bone.  In 
the  jaws  of  infants  is  a  double  row  of  sockets;  one  pertain- 
j  ing  to  the  primary,  another  to  the  second  dentition.  The 
I  last  is  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  former,  and  all  com- 
munication between  them  is  prevented  by  a  bony  plate. 
All  the  dental  capsules  in  the  unborn  being  are  arranged 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  gums;  but  this  relative  position 
i  of  the  parts  is  not  long  preserved: — the  anterior  germs 
gradually  approximate  the  edge  of  the  gums,  whilst  the 
posterior  retire  from  it.    This  change,  however,  is  abso- 
lutely passive  and  depends  altogether  on  the  mode,  whe- 
ther active  or  tardy,  of  the  ossification  of  the  jaw  itself. 
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Additionally  to  that  afforded  them  by  their  approxi- 
mate position  in  the  sockets,  is  the  support  derived  by  the 
teeth  from  their  connection  with  the  gums.  These  con- 
sist of  an  elastic,  compact,  vascular  substance,  which 
overspreads  both  sides  of  the  socket's  margins  in  either 
jaw.  It  insinuates  itself  between  all  the  teeth,  envelopes 
loosely  their  individual  necks,  and  is  connected  with  the 
body  of  each  by  means  of  particular  and  intimate  adhe- 
sions. It  is  not  immediately  affixed  to  the  jaw-bones, 
but  to  their  periosteal  lining,  wherewith  it  is  perfectly 
united.  The  inner  and  outer  gums  are  continuous,  and 
perforated  by  apertures  corresponding  in  number  with  the 
teeth.  Over  them,  and  adhering  very  closely  to  their 
external  surface,  is  a  delicate,  strong,  uniform  membrane, 
forming  a  prolongation  of  that  which  lines  the  cheeks  and 
lips,  and  overspreads  the  tongue.  Their  chief  use  is  to 
give  firmness  to  the  teeth,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
their  forcible  contact  when  masticating  food.— Before  the 
deciduous  teeth  appear,  a  firm  ridge  runs  along  the  gums ; 
but  this  is  thrown  off  or  wasted  as  dentition  advances : — 
with  the  rising  teeth,  their  proper  gums  grow,  and  firmly 
embrace  them. — When  these  are  healthy,  then-  gums  con- 
tinue firm  and  in  close  adhesion: — when  diseased,  the 
latter  become  loose,  shrunk,  and  spongy. 

Whatever  means  can  be  made  to  influence  the  general 
condition  of  the  teeth,  such  always  operate  through  the 
gums: — it  is,  therefore,  by  maintaining  in  these  the  just 
balance  of  vital  action,  by  the  instrumentality  of  adequate 
remedies,  that  the  health  of  those  can  be  uniformly  pre- 
served. When  the  gums  themselves  are  allowed  to  be 
soft  and  flabby,  they  become  subject  to  frequent  bleedings, 
and  the  seat  of  much  uneasiness,  which  may  be  aggravated 
into  acute  distress,  unless  its  cause  be  removed. — If  a 
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healthy  tooth  be  implanted*  in  a  sound  jaw,  the  gum  will 

*  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  employed  in  ascertaining  the 
health  of  the  individual,  by  whom  a  tooth  for  such  a  purpose  is  to  be 

'  furnished ; — for,  it  is  well  known  that,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
transplanted  tooth,  diseases  of  the  worst  kind  may  be  communicat- 
ed. Dr.  Watson  of  London  has  inserted  in  the  Medical  Transac- 
tions, a  most  instructive  case  by  which  the  dangers  of  this  dis- 
gusting practice  are  impressively  elucidated.— An  unmarried  lady, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  one  of  the  incisive  teeth  in  her  upper 
jaw  affected  with  the  carious  decay,  arising  from  an  unknown  cause : 
it  was  extracted,  and  its  place  very  dexterously  supplied  by  a  like 
tooth  from  another  young  woman  who,  upon  a  most  rigid  exami- 

|  nation  for  the  purpose,  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health.  The 
implanted  tooth  very  rapidly  took  a  firm  hold,  and  soon  bid  fair 
to  be  of  great  service  and  ornament.     In  about  a  month,  however, 

j    the  mouth  became  painful,  the  gums  inflamed,  discoloured,  and 

i    ulcerated.    The  ulceration  spread  very  fast,  the  gums  of  the  upper 

i  jaw  were  destroyed,  and  the  sockets  left  bare.  Before  the  end  of 
another  month,  the  ulceration  stretched  outwardly  over  the  upper 
lip  and  nose,  and  inwardly  to  the  cheeks  and  throat,  which  were 

I  corroded  by  large,  deep,  and  foetid  sores.  The  gums  soon  became 
carious,  several  of  the  teeth  successively  dropped  out,  and  these  at 

|  length  were  followed  by  the  implanted  tooth,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  firm  in  its  place.  About  this  time  also,  blotches  appear- 
ed in  the  face,  neck,  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  many  of  which 
became  painful  and  extensive  ulcers: — a  considerable  degree  of  fe- 
ver, apparently  hectic,  was  excited : — a  copious  and  foetid  discharge 

I  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  impeded  sleep :  — and  the  sore- 
ness of  the  parts  which  perform  deglutition,  prevented  a  sufficiency 
of  nourishment  from  being  swallowed. — Medicines,  exhibited  in 

i  every  possible  form  that  science  matured  by  experience  could  sug- 
gest, failed  altogether  of  removing  or  even  mitigating  the  unhappy 
sufferer's  distresses: — the  virulent  taint  or  putrescent  tendency 
established  in  the  system,  though  occasionally  driven  back,  as  often 
rallied,  and  ultimately  prevailed: — the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  it, 
in  the  greatest  anguish  and  misery. — The  person  from  whom  the 
tooth  had  been  taken,  had  all  along  continued  to  enjoy  the  most 
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grow  up  and  form  adhesions  with  its  surface;  but,  if  it  be 
diseased  or  dead,  the  gum  shrinks  from  it,  loosens,  and 
ulcerates,  and  the  socket  is  ultimately  destroyed  by  ab- 
sorption. 

Several  circumstances,  connected  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  teeth  pierce  the  gums,  are  remarkable.  The 
cartilage  of  the  gum  is  distended  by  the  membranous 
capsule  which  encloses  the  growing  tooth: — it  progres- 
sively becomes  thinner:  the  teeth,  proceeding  incessantly 
in  their  growth,  divide  first  their  internal,  then  their  ex- 
ternal layer:— the  gum  reddens,  undergoes  farther  dis- 
tension, its  thinness  increases,  and  in  the  end  is  divided 
in  one  or  more  parts  of  its  surface.    This  thinning  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  dental  capsule  and  gum's  mar- 
gin, are  not  however  the  results  of  wearing  or  friction, 
but  of  a  process  analogous  to  what  determines  a  natural 
aperture  in  the  skin  with  which  an  abcess  is  covered. 
The  sides  of  the  capsule  and  gum  are  penetrated  by  as 
many  openings,  as  the  advancing  tooth  has  tubercles. 
What  of  the  surface  remains  between  these,  is  ultimately 
removed  by  the  effects  of  pressure  and  absorption :— the 
crown  of  each  tooth  passes  through  the  membranes  of  its 
capsule,  and  is  loosely  attached  to  the  neck: — and,  the 
external  layer  forms  a  lining  to  the  sockets,  becoming  to 
them  what  periosteum  is  to  ordinary  bone. 

perfect  health; — she  was  frequently  and  scrutinously  examined, 
without  a  single  trace  of  disease  being  discovered  either  in  her  per- 
son or  constitution. — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  what 
the  source  of  this  melancholy  occurrence  could  have  been,  but  the 
grand  lesson  which  it  so  pathetically  teaches  is, — that  the  wariest 
caution  ought  at  all  times  to  be  exercised, — and  a  caution  almost 
amounting  to  a  prohibition,— in  remedying  a  deficiency  of  teeth 
by  transplantation. 
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Notwithstanding  the  vascularity  of  teeth  has  hitherto 
eluded  all  physiological  research,  there  are  many  reasons 
for  admitting  their  possession  of  a  living  principle.  This 
notion  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  appearances  dis- 
played in  then  formation,  adhesion,  and  diseases,  as  well 
as  from  the  circumstance  of  their  enjoying  a  correspond- 
ence or  sympathy  with  the  structures  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Vitality  and  vascularity  are  ever  co-existent ; 
and,  when  we  observe  the  operations  of  a  living  principle 
in  teeth,  it  is  as  philosophical  to  assign  them,  from  anal- 
ogy, the  organs  through  which  this  principle  is  manifest- 
ed, as  to  deny  them  the  possession  of  blood-vessels  and 
vascular  action,  because  there  exists  no  instance  in  which 
they  have  manifested  a  power  of  self-renovation. 


NUTRITION, — Food. 
Experience  and  philosphy  unite  in  confirming  the  doc- 
trine,— that  the  organic  structures  of  man  and  of  all  other 
beings  endowed  with  life,  never  cease,  whether  in  health 
or  disease,  from  parting  with  certain  proportions  of  the 
material  elements  whereof  they  are  composed.  During 
the  first  stages  of  its  existence,  moreover,  the  animal  frame 
continues  obtaining  progressive  augmentations  of  stature ; 
and,  by  necessary  consequence,  requires  incessant  and 
commensurate  supplies  of  the  organizable  essences  which 
are  applicable  to  its  growth.  From  this  peculiarity  of 
the  vital  nature,  results  an  indispensableness  of  repairing 
these  habitual  diminutions,  as  well  as  of  providing  for 
these  ever-returning  wants,  by  the  introduction  of  alimen- 
tary substances  into  the  system,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
assimilated  and  adapted  to  their  ultimate  ends.  These 
essential  requisites  are  furnished,  in  a  manner  as  admira- 
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ble  as  it  is  beautiful,  by  means  of  the  nutritive  and  its 
subordinate  functions. 

Nutrition  or  alimentation,  then,  constitutes  tbe  natural 
process  by  which  the  organic  enlargement  and  strength 
of  animals  are  promoted; — and  this  process  is  perfect  or 
defective  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  in- 
dividual's health  and  of  the  food's  abounding  with  salu- 
tary qualities.    Antecedently  to  its  birth  and  entrance 

on  an  independent  mode  of  existence,  the  Fcetal  being,  

it  has  been  stated  already, — obtains  all  the  constituent 
principles  of  its  forming  body  from  the  mother's  nourish- 
ment and  through  the  interposition  of  her  circulating  sys- 
tems:— the  new-born  Infant,  incited  by  unerring  instinct, 
desires  and  seeks  and  sucks  the  maternal  milk  as  the 
sweetest  and  best  aliment,  destined  by  the  Universal  Par- 
ent for  its  earliest  sustenance : — and,  Children  require  and 
prefer  and  prosper  under  the  use  of  foods  artificially  com- 
mingled and  prepared — Instruction  together  with  gratifi- 
cation may  be  derived  from  an  attempt  at  comprehensively 
discriminating  the  preferable  methods  of  nursing  young 
ones,  and  of  rightly  adapting  the  management  of  their 
diet  to  the  circumstances  of  their  health  and  age : — and 
this  suggests  advantage  in  premising  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  Milk, — the  only  proper  nutriment 
and  the  delight  of  an  infant's  primeval  days. 

Whether  it  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  nourishment  or 
a  medicinal  agent,  Milk  forms  an  important  subject  of 
consideration  to  eveiy  one  who  takes  interest  in  the  health 
and  well-being  of  his  race.  Generally  and  in  all  animals, 
it  is  a  white,  untransparent,  bland  fluid,  somewhat  heavier 
than  water,  and  impregnated  with  varying  proportions  of 
saccharine  matter.  Its  constituent  parts,  are, — serosity 
or  whey,  curd  or  the  cheesy  formation,  butter,  and  sugar 
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of  milk  which,  in  common  with  all  the  gummy  sub- 
stances, affords  the  elemental  body  named,  by  some  che- 

|  mists,  the  saccholactic,  and  by  others  the  mucic  acid. 

In  the  different  classes  of  mammiferous  animals,  these 
milky  elements  exhibit  distinct  variations.  Each  kind 
of  milk  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  taste  which  can 
be  discriminated  by  experienced  observers,  and  an  odour 
that  is  speedily  dissipated,  on  the  fluid  being  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  or  submitted  to  ebul- 
lition. That  of  the  cow  forms  the  best  subject  for  analy- 
tical investigation;  and,  on  this  account,  is  also  the  most 
appropriate  standard  with  which,  in  regard  to  their  natu- 
ral constitution,  the  milk  of  sheep,  goats,  the  ass,  the 

jmare,  and  human  female,  has  usually  been  compared. 

j  For  such  reason,  a  view  of  its  properties  may  be  exhibited 

I  in  detail. 

'    Whey  enters,  to  the  extent  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the 

I  whole,  into  the  composition  of  milk: — it,  also,  holds  curd 
and  butter  in  suspension.  For  obtaining  it  in  the  purest 
state,  before  its  acids  are  developed,  new-drawn  milk 

I  should  be  coagulated  with  the  flowers  of  thistles  or  arti- 
choke, or  with  rennet,  or  soluble  tartar,  or  vinegar. 
These  flowers  do  not  indeed  produce  this  effect  so  rapidly 

'or  with  so  much  certainty  as  the  rennet;  but  this,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  always  in  one  degree  or  other  affects 
the  taste  of  the  whey: — cream  of  tartar  determines  a 

] similar  result;  and,  moreover,  adds  a  new  salt  to  the 
milk.  Vinegar,  therefore,  if  sparingly  employed,  is  a  pre- 
ferable agent. — Whatever  of  free  acid  has  place  in  whey, 
is  readily  neutralized  by  the  earthy  or  alkaline  bases  it 
contains. 

Whether  it  be  intended  for  a  beverage,  or  medicine, 
j  or  for  chemical  investigation,  whey  may  be  procured  by 
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putting  a  table-spoonful  of  pure,  mild-flavoured  vinegar 
mto  two  English  pints  of  boiling  milk;  and,  when  coagu- 
lated, this  is  to  be  passed  through  a  close  hair-sieve  upon 
a  piece  of  linen  or  unsized  filtering  paper.    These  filters, 
however,  often  slightly  change  the  naturally  bland  agree- 
able taste  of  the  whey.  For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  this 
liquor,  the  white  of  one  egg  diffused  by  beating  it  in  four 
or  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water,  should  be  added, 
and  the  whole  filtered  a  second  time  Whey  thus  pre- 
pared, is  perfectly  limpid,  has  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
and  a  mild  delicious  taste,  approaching  to  that  of  milk. 
Like  its  parent  fluid,  it  is  always  slightly  acidulous,  even 
when  separated  by  rennet:  and  this  quality  depends  on 
the  presence  of  the  butyric  and  acetic  acids.    When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  rapidly  undergoes  important  changes; — 
its  acidity  gradually  increases ; — and  it  deposits  minute 
curdy  flakes— The  acid  proceeding  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  whey  reddens  purpled  paper,  and  is  named  the 
lactic:- — it  acquires  the  consistence  of  extract  or  syrup, 
when  concentrated.    Lactic  acid,  then,  appears  to  be  a 
formation  originating  in  the  decomposition  of  sugar  of 
milk;  for,  it  cannot  be  detected  in  whey  that  has  been 
completely  soured. 

When  heated,  whey  gives  out,  at  first,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  pellucid  watery  fluid,  less  odorous  than 
what  is  yielded  by  pure  milk ;  but  which,  like  it,  contains 
butyric  acid  and  some  animal  substances.  On  the  heat 
being  augmented,  the  liquid  gets  a  greenish-yellow  co- 
lour, and  becomes  viscid  as  honey.  If  allowed  to  cool  in 
this  state,  it  deposits  its  saccharine  principle  in  yellow- 
ish crystals.  By  re-dissolving  these  in  water,  clarifying 
the  mixture  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporating  it  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  pure  sugar  of  milk  in  the  form 
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of  white  crystals,  is  obtained.  This  substance  is  semi- 
i  transparent,  and  has  the  mild  sweetish  taste  peculiar  to  the 
milk  of  many  animals: — by  some  chemists,  its  formation 
has  been  referred  to  the  vital  action  by  which  milk  itself 
is  secreted.  With  respect  to  its  physical  properties,  it 
appears  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  sugar  and  gum: — 
like  these  also,  notwithstanding  its  animal  origin,  it  is 
quite  destitute  of  azote.  It  melts  in  twelve  parts  of  cold, 
or  in  foui-  of  boiling  water,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in  spirits 
of  wine,  unalterable  by  the  action  of  external  air,  and  al- 
together insusceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation. 

Human  milk  yields  more  of  this  substance,  than  that 
of  the  ass,  cow,  goat,  or  sheep.  Creamed  milk  contains, 
in  a  thousand  parts,  about  thirty-five,  and  the  cream  it- 
self, about  forty-four  of  the  saccharine  matter: — but,  a 
multitude  of  circumstances  are  prone  to  determine  irreg- 
ular results  from  experiments  instituted  for  such  purposes. 
Among  these  causes  may  be  ranged,— variety  of  food  and 
of  climate, — a  state  of  health  or  disease, — and,  in  the  hu- 
man female,  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  moral  affec- 
tions All  these  remarks  tend  to  show  that  whey  has 

for  its  component  parts, — an  excess  of  watery  fluid,  some 
traces  of  the  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  sugar  of  milk,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  gela- 
tine ; — and,  of  course,  is  next  to  useless  as  an  article  of 
food,  however  refreshing  it  may  be  as  an  ordinary  or 
medicinal  think. 

Curd,  or  the  cheesy  substance  of  milk,  though  gener- 
ally constituting  about  an  eighth  pai-t  of  its  composition, 
varies  as  much  as  any  other  of  the  elements  of  that  valu- 
able fluid.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  as  pure  as 
possible  and  free  of  butter,  it  should  be  extracted  from 
milk,  the  cream  of  which  has  first  been  carefully  re- 
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moved.  So  long  as  it  remains  in  soft  masses,  it  is  white 
and  semitransparent: — when  formed  into  grained  parti- 
cles, by  the  expressure  of  its  whey,  it  becomes  opaque, 
but  still  preserves  its  delicate  whiteness.  Its  taste  is  mild, 
fresh,  and  agreeable.  Its  particles,. however,  always  re- 
tain a  certain  quantity  of  whey  which  it  is  difficult  to 
separate.  When  deprived  of  this,  it  is  still  mild  to  the 
taste,  dry,  brittle,  and  will  remain  for  some  time  exposed 
to  the  air  without  undergoing  any  change.  If  the  whey, 
however,  be  not  entirely  expressed,  the  curd  forthwith 
becomes  60ur,  gets  mouldy,  softens  and  exhales  a  very 
foetid  odour,  and  acquires  successively  the  different  shades 
of  red,  brown,  and  blue.  Finally,  the  putrescent  mass 
passes  into  a  kind  of  soap,  formed  by  the  combination 
of  ammonia  with  the  oily  substance  which  results  from 
this  decomposition.  Curd,  in  such  a  state,  continues  to  be 
equally  soluble  in  water,  as  it  was  before  the  latter  change 
supervened. 

An  essential  difference  has  place  in  the  qualities  of  curd 
when  it  results  from  the  milk's  spontaneous  separation, 
and  when  produced  by  the  action  of  congulating  substan- 
ces. From  its  possessing  slight  ascendency,  the  former 
kind  may  be  regarded  as  conducing  in  some  degree  to 
facilitate  the  processes  of  digestion. 

Curd  is  made,  as  every  person  knows,  by  a  great  di- 
versity of  modes,  into  cheese : — that  prepared  from  milk 
previously  deprived  of  its  cream  contains  very  nutritious 
matter,  but  is  difficult  of  digestion: — when  made  of  entire 
milk  it  forms  a  still  more  nourishing  substance : — cheese 
made  of  pure  milk  with  a  portion  of  other  milk  added  to 
it,  has  its  nutritive  qualities  thereby  increased,  and  is 
made  easy  of  digestion  by  the  oily  particles  interposed  be- 
tween its  parts,  rendering  their  adhesion  less  firm:— and 
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that,  whose  curd  has  been  taken  from  cream  alone,  is  in 
all  respects  preferable  to  the  other  kinds.  When  much 
of  its  oily  substance  is  dissipated  by  toasting,  it  is  made 
to  an  equal  extent,  less  easy  of  digestion — Curd  retain- 
ing a  portion  of  its  whey  may  be  sparingly  exhibited  to 
infants;  but  their  digestive  organs  are  imperfectly  adap- 
ted to  the  right  assimilation  of  cheese. 

Butter  is  obtained,  by  a  well-known  process,  from 
cream,  or  from  milk  in  an  entire  state  before  its  cream 
has  been  spontaneously  disengaged.  When  thoroughly 
kneaded  and  washed,  it  has  sometimes  a  white,  generally 
a  faint  yellow  tinge  which  is  often  deepened  by  artificial 
colourings.  It  obtains  great  modifications,  in  its  consis- 
tence, taste,  flavour,  and  appearance,  from  the  manner  of 
preparing  it  in  different  countries,  from  the  seasons,  the 
breed  of  cows  yielding  the  milk,  and  from  the  substances 
on  which  they  are  fed.  Whatever  be  the  varieties,  how- 
ever, which  it  presents— and  these  are  appreciable  by  the 
senses  only,— it  always  exhibits,  when  fresh,  the  same 
chemical  characters. 

Chemists  describe  the  constituent  parts  of  butter  to 
be,— a  fatty  substance,  a  peculiar  fluid  oil  combined  with 
varying  proportions  of  butyric  acid,  about  a  sixth  part  of 
whey,  and  a  minute  trace  of  colouring  matter,  whose  ex- 
act nature  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Although  this 
whey  be  always  whitish,  it  includes  a  very  small  propor- 
tion only  of  curd:— its  milky  appearance  seems  to  depend 
on  a  kind  of  emulsion  formed  by  its  combination  with  the 
fluid  oil  of  the  butter.  Butyric  acid,  which  exists  in 
whey  even  after  it  has  undergone  distillation,  enters  in 
considerable  proportion  into  the  composition  of  butter. 
Neither  this  substance,  however,  nor  the  fluid  oil  it  com- 
prises, is  particularly  acid ;  but  they  contain  all  the  ele- 
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ments  of  the  butyric,  which  forms  as  readily  in  them  as 
the  acetic  acid  does  in  milk. 

Butter  forms  a  very  nutritive  article  of  food,  and  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  used  by  persons,  in  whom 
milk  itself  occasions  prejudicial  effects.  Like  almost  all 
the  other  fatty  substances,  it  has  been  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  determine  an  excess  of  the  biliary  se- 
cretion. In  many  parts  of  the  world,  however,  the  in- 
habitants subsist  chiefly  on  butter:  nevertheless,  these 
people  are  not  peculiarly  exposed  to  suffer  from  bilious 
complaints : — many  persons  in  our  own  countiy,  also,  take 
it  habitually  and  freely,  without  experiencing  any  incon- 
venience from  its  effects.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
butter  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  bile,  but  rather 
requires  an  intermixture  of  this  fluid,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  its  being  assimilated  by  the  digestive  organs. 

This  view  of  the  properties  of  butter  receives  confirma- 
tion from  experience: — butter,  therefore,  is  contra-indi- 
cated in  diseases  of  the  liver,  wherein  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  defective  or  altogether  suspended ;  because,  for  want  of 
bile,  the  butter  becomes  absolutely  indigestible.  Conval- 
escents, in  like  manner,  should  abstain  from  using  it;  and, 
also,  children  predisposed  to  obstructions  of  the  lympha- 
tic circulation.  In  them,  it  tends  to  produce  inactivity 
and  torpidness  of  the  bowels,  with  which  an  injurious 
looseness  frequently  alternates.  Persons,  too,  who  are 
afflicted  with  paroxysms  of  heax-t-burn,  have  it  aggravated 
by  giving  butter  a  place  in  their  diet.  Respectively, 
however,  to  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary that  distinction  be  made  between  the  different 
states  of  that  substance.  When  :fresh,  or  recently  salted, 
it  furnishes  much  nutritive  matter;  and,  in  general,  is  very 
easy  of  digestion.    If  melted  with  a  gentle  heat  and  pour- 
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ed  on  vegetables,  it  promotes  their  digestibility,  and  ren- 
ders them  more  nourishing :— but,  if  it  has  become  ran- 
cid or  been  slightly  burned,  as  in  stewed  or  fried  meats,  it 
is  then  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  nutritious  qualities,  and 
proves  injurious  to  those  individuals  in  whom  the  powers 
of  digestion  are  constitutionally  or  morbidly  feeble. 

Butter  made  from  milk  of  sheep  and  goats,  although 
much  less  employed,  has  nevertheless  many  properties 
analogous  to  that  of  the  cow.  Sheep's  milk  yields  it  in 
considerable  quantity:— it  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  is 
moderately  firm,  melts  easily  in  the  mouth,  and  leaves  on 
the  palate  an  oily  impression.  Unless  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  and  frequent  washings,  it  soon  becomes 
rancid. — This  kind  of  butter  forms  a  chief  ingredient  in 
the  Rochefort  cheese,  which  is  held  in  high  estimation 
for  its  excellence. 

Milk  of  goats  yields,  in  proportion,  more  butter  than 
that  of  the  sheep : — it  is,  at  all  seasons,  white  as  suet  and 
remarkably  firm; — yet,  notwithstanding  this  whiteness,  it 
does  not  include  any  cheesy  particles ; — a  circumstance 
which  may  be  ascertained,  by  reducing  a  portion  of  it  to 
a  fluid  state. 

Cow's  milk,  however  agreeable  to  the  taste,  has  very 
often  a  slight  degree  of  acidity,  even  at  the  very  time  it 
issues  from  the  teat.  This  circumstance  has  place,  al- 
though the  animal  be  quite  healthy  and  fed  on  salubrious 
herbage : — it  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  dipping  into 
new-drawn  milk,  a  piece  of  litmus  or  blotting  paper  which 
instantly  has  its  purple  more  or  less  brightened  into  a  scar- 
let colour.  What  produces  this  change  is,  by  some,  con- 
sidered as  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acetous,  by  others, 
of  the  oxalic  acid. 

When  cow's  milk  stands  at  rest,  in  a  temperature  be- 
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tween  50°  and  55°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  it  separ- 
ates sooner  or  later  into  three  parts, — the  cream  on  its 
surface, — the  cheesy  substance  which  coagulates  under- 
neath the  preceding, — and  the  serum  or  whey  whereon 
floats  a  kind  of  clot  formed  out  of  the  cream  and  curd. 
If  it  be  placed  in  a  temperature  either  too  high  or  too 
elevated,  the  formation  and  spontaneous  separation  of  the 
cream  is  thereby  proportionately  injured.  Contact  with 
the  external  air  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the 
milk's  giving  out  its  cream : — this  process  advances  even 
in  vessels  accurately  closed  and  full  to  their  corks,  and 
also  in  vases  replete  with  carbonic  acid  gas : — and,  it  may 
be  retarded  for  several  months  by  bringing  the  milk  every 
day  to  a  moderate  heat. 

If  milk  be  left  unagitated  for  some  time  after  its  first 
natural  separation  into  three  parts,  the  cream  acquires 
a  darker  colour,  becomes  sour,  gets  covered  with  moo- 
diness, grows  bitter,  blackens,  and  putrefies -.—the  whey, 
in  which  the  cheesy  matter  is  floating,  acquires  an  acid 
taste :— last  of  all,  the  cheesy  matter  itself  begins  putrefy- 
ing like  the  cream  and  gives  origin  to  a  new  acid,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  accompanies  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  all  animal  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
milk  be  prevented  by  frequent  agitation  from  passing  into 
these  changes,  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation*  and 

*  Koumiss,  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Tartars,  is  a  fermented 
or  viscous  liquor,  prepared  from  the  milk  of  mares.  These  wan- 
derers make  it  in  large  quantities  at  a  time,  and  promote  its  che- 
mical changes  by  frequent  agitation.  To  the  proportion  of  milk, 
they  add,  as  a  ferment,  a  sixth  part  of  water  and  an  eighth  of  the 
sourest  milk  of  cows  they  can  obtain,  or  a  smaller  portion  of  old 
koumiss: — the  vessel  is  then  covered  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
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a  liquor  is  thereby  produced  in  about  twenty  days,  having 
a  Blight  degree  of  acid,  and  yielding  alcholic  spirit  by  dis- 
tillation Butter-milk,  when  recently  made  from  un- 

creamed  milk,  is  known  to  comprehend  properties  almost 
identical  with  those  of  fresh  milk  from  which  the  cream 
has  been  separated: — it  is,  therefore,  applicable  to  simi- 
lar uses,  and  may  contribute,  with  nearly  the  same  ad- 
vantage, to  the  general  purposes  of  alimentation. 

Milk  of  goats  emits  a  particular  odour,  very  much  re- 
sembling that  of  their  perspirable  fluids : — it  is  least  of- 
fensive in  those  which  are  white,  those  that  want  horns, 
and  those  properly  tended.  At  certain  seasons,  this  o- 
dour  is  remarkably  intense.  The  milk  itself  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  curd  than  the  cow's,  but  is  more 
viscid.  Butter  separated  from  its  cream,  has  considera- 
ble firmness,  and  is  at  all  times  white : — it  is  proportion- 
ately less  abundant  than  in  the  milk  of  cows  and  sheep. 

Ewe's  milk  yields  butter  in  greater  measure  than  that 
of  the  cow  or  goat;  but  it  is  softer  and  more  oily: — its 
curd,  likewise,  is  tough  and  greasy.  Cheese  made  of  it, 
is  both  pleasant  and  nutritive. 

liquor  is  well  beaten  with  a  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing-  its 
thicker  and  thinner  parts  which  have  separated: — it  is  now  plac- 
ed, for  another  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  high  narrow  vessel,  and 
the  beating  repeated  till  the  liquor  has  become  quite  homogene- 
ous.— This  liquor  will  keep,  for  some  months,  in  a  close  vessel  and 
cold  situation;  but  must  be  well  mixed  by  beating  or  shaking, 
every  time  it  is  U3ed.  A  spirit  is  sometimes  extracted  from  it  by 
distillation.  The  Arabs  make  their  leban,  and  the  Turks  their 
youart,  in  the  same  manner.  When  properly  prepared,  it  may  be 
left  to  stand  till  it  becomes  quite  dry;  and,  in  this  state,  it  is  pre- 
served in  bags,  and  dissolved  in  water  when  required  for  the  ne- 
cessary purposes. 

D 
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Clear  yellow  cream  in  profusion  is  rapidly  thrown  up 
by  the  milk  of  mares.  It  can,  with  great  difficulty,  be 
made  to  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  soft  butter,  by  means 
of  agitation:  but  the  quality  of  this  is  not  good.  It  con- 
tains very  little  curd,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from 
the  cream : — its  consistence  is  little  different  from  that  of 
the  human  female: — and,  it  combines  more  saccharine 
matter  than  the  milk  of  sheep  or  goats. 

Several  natural  resemblances  exist  between  that  of  the 
ass  and  human  milk: — its  colour,  smell,  and  fluidity  are 
imperceptibly  different: — its  cream,  however,  is  less  a- 
bundant.  Butter  made  from  it  is  exceedingly  soft,  white, 
and  insipid;  and  it  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of 
being  soluble  in  butter-milk,  from  which  it  can  be  separ- 
ated anew  by  means  of  agitation,  if  the  vessel  containing 
it  is  held  immersed  in  cold  water.  When  left  at  rest, 
it  parts  with  its  curd  in  the  form  of  very  delicate  loose 
particles,  even  before  it  has  become  sensibly  acid.  Its 
taste  remains  sweetish  and  agreeable,  after  being  deprived 
of  its  cream.  This  milk  differs  from  the  cow's,  in  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  of  milk,  less  curd, 
and  less  cream  which  is  also  more  tasteless. 

Human  milk  is  whiter  than  the  cow's;  and,  when 
tested  in  its  newest  state  with  purple  paper,  appears  to 
be  equally  acid.  Its  composition,  however,  is  so  singu- 
larly diversified,  that  in  different  females  it  often  varies 
considerably  in  its  taste,  or  colour,  or  consistence,  or  the 
quantity  of  its  cream.  In  some  individuals  whose  milk 
contains  an  irregular  proportion  of  whey  and  is  desti- 
tute of  -eurd,  it  gives  out  more  or  less  cream  but  never 
any  butter,  although  strongly  agitated:— neither  does  it 
coagulate,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  In  others,  it  pre- 
sents a  thick,  tenacious  cream ;— yields,  on  undergoing 
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moderate  agitation,  a  yellow,  firm,  uniform  butter; — is  co- 
agulable  by  acids ; — and  parts  with  a  white  compact  curd. 

By  careful  comparison  of  the  chief  discrepancies  pre- 
sented by  these  six  different  kinds  of  milk,  it  appears, — 
that,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  analytical  re- 
sults,— the  principal  elements  of  milk  in  each  of  these 
animals,  generally  considered  in  relation  to  the  others,  do 
exhibit  very  constant  proportions.  Respectively,  then, 
to  this  view  of  their  nature,  they  may  be  distributed  into 
two  classes: — one  including  the  milk  of  ruminating,  the 
other  that  of  herbivorous  animals.  In  the  first,  stand  the 
goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  cow,  in  whose  milk  the  curd  and 
butter  predominate,  while  the  whey  and  sugar  of  milk 
are  in  defective  proportions.  The  ass,  the  mare,  and  the 
human  female  who  is  often  doomed  to  subsist  on  vegeta- 
ble food,  go  into  the  second : — their  sugar  of  milk  and 
whey  exceed,  in  their  relative  quantities,  the  butyraceous 
and  cheesy  substances,  which  are  fluid  and  nearly  incoag- 
ulable— In  the  annexed  table  are  exhibited  the  compara- 
tive proportions  of  curd,  butter,  sugar  of  milk,  and  whey, 
contained  in  the  milk  of  each  of  them,  according  to  their 
arrangement  in  the  preceding  classification. 

TABLE. 
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Milk  is  more  susceptible  of  sudden  and  frequent  varia- 
tion in  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  principles,  than 
any  other  of  the  animal*  fluids.  If  a  quantity  of  that 
yielded  by  the  cow  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  has  been  successively  taken  at  the  same  milking, 
and  set  to  rest  during  the  necessary  time,  what  was  first 
drawn  will  give  out  much  whey  and  very  little  butter,  the 
second  have  less  whey  and  more  butter  than  the  former, 
and  the  third  be  richer  than  either  in  curd  and  butter; 
and,  of  course,  be  more  foodful  and  nutritious.  Now, 
these  results  are  almost  universal  and  may  be  reproduced, 
without  inconvenience,  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  At 
the  same  time,  they  establish  an  interesting  fact  in  na- 
tural history; — they  hold  equally  true  and  general,  re- 
latively to  the  nature  of  human  milk ; — and,  consequently, 
suggest  considerations  possessing  extreme  importance 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  suckling  infants.  By  this 
fact,  then,  it  is  made  obvious, — that,  when  a-  mother  falls 
into  the  habit  of  putting  her  child  very  often  to  the  breast 
and  allows  it  to  suck  only  for  a  short  time,  she  gives  it 
merely  the  portion  of  her  milk  which  is  thin,  abounds 
with  whey,  and  affords  very  little  nourishment.  Mothers 

*  Milk  of  the  bitch  has  been  administered  as  a  medicine,  to  per- 
sons suffering  from  disease;  and,  in  these,  it  almost  uniformly 
produced  the  mildest  aperient  effects.  Its  taste  is  not  unpleasant, 
and  the  influences  of  imagination  in  exciting  disgust  at  its  use, 
may  be  obviated  to  a  reasonable  extent  by  feeding  the  animal  with 
a  pure  human  diet.  An  epileptic  lad  took  it  to  the  amount  of  two 
ounces,  every  morning  and  evening,  with  manifest  advantage.  It 
operates  with  considerable  benefit,  when  given  in  suitable  propor- 
tions to  nervous  children,  both  before  and  after  their  being 
weaned. 
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may  also  learn  from  the  same  instructive  fact, — if  they 
will  believe  it, — how  essentially  necessary  it  is  to  the 
health  of  their  tender  offspring,  that  they  be  placed  to  the 
breast  at  regular  and  lengthened  intervals ;— be  permitted 
to  remain  sucking  for  a  long  time;— and,  by  this  means, 
be  enabled  to  imbibe  the  part,— the  last  and  best,— of  the 
maternal  milk  which  contains  most  of  the  creamy  sub- 
stance and,  on  this  account,  is  more  salutary  and  nutri- 
mental. 

Immediately  before  giving  birth  to  their  offspring  and 
for  some  days  after  the  beginning  of  their  suckling  state, 
all  the  lactiferous  animals  have  their  milk  endowed  with 
qualities  altogether  different  from  those  it  subsequently 
possesses.  That  yielded  by  the  cow  is  familiarly  desig- 
nated, in  this  country,  by  the  terms  biest,  biestings,  and 
biesty  milk,  the  peculiarities  of  which  are  worthy  being 
placed  under  consideration. 

Such  milk,  when  drawn  a  few  hours  before  the  cow 
calves,  is  a  yellowish,  semipellucid,  viscous  fluid,  wherein 
slender  bodies  like  fibrils  are  held  in  suspension.  Its 
taste  is  peculiar,  rather  insipid : — it  has  the  consistence 
of  thin  syrup.  When  deposited  in  an  open  vessel,  it 
evolves  a  thick,  bland,  unctuous,  yellow  cream,  which 
yields  rich,  firm,  gold-coloured  butter.  It  will  give  out 
cream  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  without  having  its 
characteristic  properties  perceptibly  dissipated;  but  the 
butter  made  from  the  second  has  a  paler  colour.  When 
subjected  to  the  actions  of  heat,  the  acids,  or  spirit  of 
wine,  it  coagulates  into  an  albuminous  mass  resembling 
the  white  of  eggs.  Pressure  curdles  the  whole  of  this 
milk,  without  inducing  any  disengagement  Of  whey. 

Biesty  milk  of  the  cow,  on  the  day  of  her  calving,  fre- 
quently contains  some  streaks  of  blood  which  imparts  to 
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the  fluid,  when  shaken,  a  reddish  tinge.  Its  consistence 
is  then  thin  and  very  sizy,  and  its  taste  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  ordinary  milk.  When  left  to  stand  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  sends  up  a  thick  viscid  cream  which  furnishes 
fine  orange-coloured,  spongy  butter;  richer  indeed,  but 
less  pleasant,  than  what  common  milk  produces.  What 
of  it  remains,  after  being  deprived  of  the  cream,  acquires 
the  appearance  of  soapy  water.  It  coagulates  in  twenty- 
four  hours  and  in  the  temperature  of  66°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer;  but  the  vessel  containing  it  requires  being 
immersed  in  boiling  water,  before  its  whey  can  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  cheesy  substance.  Its  curd  forms  a  glu- 
tinous mass,  which  affords  analytical  results  not  ma- 
terially different  from  those  of  milk: — when  compressed 
and  properly  dried,  it  becomes  hard  and  diaphanous  as 
horn: — its  whey  is  semitransparent  and  acescent;  and,  on 
being  evaporated,  furnishes  alkaline  crystals  and  a  propor- 
tion of  saccharine  matter.  Throughout  the  next  three  or 
four  days,  it  remains  coagulable  by  means  of  ebullition; 
but  this  property,  in  a  short  time,  ceases: — the  thickness 
of  its  cream,  also,  gradually  diminishes,  and  its  butter  be- 
comes paler: — and,  by  degrees,  it  comes  to  differ  from 
milk  in  its  maturity,  only  in  the  excess  of  its  whey  and 
the  smaller  quantity  of  butter  derivable  from  its  cream. 

From  these  results,  it  appears  to  be  conclusive, — that 
cow's  milk  during  the  first  days  after  her  having  calved, 
includes  much  in  its  nature,  essentially  dissimilar  from 
what  is  secreted  by  the  same  animal  at  a  later  period: — 
that  such  milk  is  remarkably  distinguished  by  its  viscous 
and  albuminous  characters; — and,  that  it  affords  a  very 
large  proportion  of  butter.  These  peculiarities  com- 
mence disappearing  in  a  few  days;  but,  it  is  generally 
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more  than  two  months,  before  milk  undergoes  the  last 
transition  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

The  same  law  of  their  vital  constitution  which  deter- 
mines these  changes  in  other  animals,  operates  also  on  the 
fluid  elaborated  for  similar  purposes,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
human  female.  This,  at  the  time  of  her  infant's  birth,  is 
thin,  mild,  and  sweetish:— it  is  adapted,  the  best  of  all 
things,  to  allay  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the  young  one, 
and  to  expel  the  meconic  deposition,  in  due  time,  from 
its  bowels.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  requisite  that  the  child 
be  put  very  early  to  the  breast ;  because,  so  soon  as  the 
u  milk-fever"  begins,  the  milk  itself  commences  passing 
through  its  natural  alterations. 

Great  differences  are  observable  in  the  quantity  of  its 
milk,  when  a  suckling  female  is  fasting, — especially  if  the 
fast  has  been  long,— and  when  she  has  recently  taken 
food.  From  this  fact  results  the  conclusion,  that  the 
elements  of  the  milky  fluid  are  veiy  sensibly  affected  by 
variety  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  itself, 
and  also  in  the  intervals  between  exhibiting  it.  Cows 
accustomed  to  graze  in  moist  meadows  covered  with 
rushes  and  sedges,  yield  milk  in  great  profusion;  but  it  is 
thin  and  insipid: — the  butter  taken  from  it,  moreover,  has 
a  suety  appearance  and  is  very  soft.  If,  however,  the 
animals  be  sent  to  depasture  dry  champaign  fields  or  open 
woodlands,  their  milk  soon  becomes  more  sapid,  and  its 
butter  firmer,  although  the  atmospheric  temperature  in 
which  they  feed  be  the  same,  under  both  circumstances. 

Females  of  the  bestial  tribes,  which  subsist  on  food 
composed  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  whose  pro- 
portions are  perpetually  varying,  have  their  milk,  on  that 
account,  more  susceptible  of  being  modified  by  the  na- 
ture of  such  aliment.    Let  a  suckling  bitch  be  made  to 
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live,  for  eight  days,  on  vegetable  nourishment  alone,  and 
its  milk  will  readily  undergo  spontaneous  separation 
be  coagulable  by  the  ordinary  means,_yield  a  larger  pro- 
portion  of  cream  and  curd  than  that  of  the  goat,-and, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  acquired  all  the  properties  of  what 
is  secreted  by  the  ruminating  animals.    Let,  on  the  other 
band,  the  same  bitch  be  fed  solely  with  raw  flesh,  and 
the  quantity  of  her  milk  shall  be  observably  diminished,— 
shall  resist  spontaneous  coagulation,— and,  instead  of  the 
acidulous,  present  true  alkalescent  properties.    If  such 
modifications  are  determinable  in  the  milk  of  inferior  ani- 
mals by  the  sole  agency  of  food,  what  then  must  be  the 
extent  of  its  influence  on  that  of  the  human  female  whose 
diet  is  so  variable  and  so  complicated,  and  who  herself  is 
exposed,  at  all  times,  to  the  operation  of  innumerable 
other  causes  possessing  tendency  to  occasion  equally  in- 
jurious effects?— Reflection  on  this  indisputable  fact  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  different  results  which  have 
occurred  to  chemists  in  their  researches  into  the  nature  of 
human  milk:— and,  it  additionally  suggests  the  necessity 
of  suckling  mothers  attentively  combining  in  their  own 
diet  such  alimentary  substances  as  are  known  to  enrich 
the  milky  sustenance  of  their  babes. 

Mental  affections, — grief,  gladness;  anger,  fear:  and 
indeed  all  the  passions,— deteriorate  the  qualities  of  hu- 
man milk,  in  a  very  direct  and  remarkable  manner. 
Sometimes,  on  experiencing  strong  or  sudden  emotions, 
females  giving  suck  have  their  breasts  in  a  short  time  be- 
come shrunk  and  flabby,  and  the  secretion  of  their  milk 
altogether  suspended.  Ebriety  and  anger  not  only  de- 
termine the  last-mentioned  result,  but  alter  the  natural 
properties  of  the  milk  itself,  make  it  prejudicial  to  the 
nursling's  health,  and  thereby  excite  sharp  pains  in  the 
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bowels,  or  not  unfrequently  the  most  distressing  nervous 
agitations.  An  infant  was  abruptly  seized  with  alarming 
convulsions  when  sucking  its  nurse,  who  had  just  been 
ill-used  and  even  whipped  by  her  employers,  for  a  very 
venial  fault.  Equanimity  and  happiness,  therefore,  are 
as  indispensably  requisite  to  the  suckler  of  a  babe,  as  the 
influences  of  wholesome  food  and  salubrious  air; — and, 
parents  should  never  cease  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  guarding  themselves  and  nurses  from  being  exposed  to 
sustain  the  impressions  of  melancholy,  affective,  and 
painful  sensations. 

Disease,  in  all  its  forms,  acts  with  very  ungenial  in- 
fluence on  the  secretion  of  human  milk.  In  acute  mala- 
dies, it  is  either  considerably  diminished  or  altogether  sus- 
pended; but  the  exact  modifications  determined,  by  this 
means,  in  its  constitutional  elements,  have  not  been  ana- 
lytically ascertained.  Nurses  who  are  subject  to  nervous 
seizures  have  their  milk  become  transparent  and  ropy  as 
the  white  of  an  egg,  at  every  time  an  accession  of  their 
complaint  supervenes;  but,  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
height  of  such  paroxysms,  it  gradually  regains  its  ordi- 
nary characters.  Milk  of  a  cow,  whose  lungs  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  tuberculous  consumption,  was  found 
to  contain  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime.  If  this  fact  be  constant  in  all  the  mammiferous  ani- 
mals affected  with  tubercles  in  the  organs  of  respiration, — 
and  if  it  shall  be  known  to  exist  in  phthysical  women 
giving  suck  to  infants, — it  is  an  important  fact,  and  one 
that  ought  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  physicians 
and  physiologists. 

Indolence  moreover,  and  luxury,  and  all  undue  indul- 
gences, have  inevitable  tendency  to  vitiate  the  best  proper- 
ties of  milk.    Demonstration  of  this  truth  presents  itself 
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to  the  mind  of  the  most  heedless  observer,  in  the  languid 
and  enervated  condition  of  such  infants  as  are  nursed  by 
mothers  who  possess  not  fortitude,  nor  prudence,  nor 
good  principles,  to  enable  them  to  renounce  the  pleasures 
of  gay  society  during  the  time,  at  least,  that  nature  re- 
quires them  to  discharge  the  sacred  duty  of  suckling  their 
own  offspring.  The  false  refinements  of  civilization,  by 
removing  such  persons  far  from  the  state  natural  to  mo- 
thers, deprive  them,  to  an  equal  extent,  of  the  power  of 
discharging  this  important  function. 

Infants  should  be  put  to  the  breast  in  four  or  five  hours 
after  their  birth : — in  the  interval,  they  may  get  some 
sweetened  water  or  other  very  mild  thin  fluid,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  whatever  viscid  matter  may  be  ad- 
hering to  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  gullet.  If  twenty- 
four  or  more  hours  shall  elapse  before  the  babe  is  per- 
mitted to  suck  the  mother,  her  breasts  become  distended 
with  her  milk,  the  act  of  sucking  occasions  her  acute 
pain,  and  the  exertions  of  the  infant  to  imbibe  its  new 
beverage  often  prove  the  cause  of  painful  chaps  in  the  nip- 
ple. Simple  as  this  circumstance  of  being  early  sucked, 
may  appear  to  be,  it  contributes  essentially  to  making 
the  milk-fever  milder,  and  sometimes  altogether  prevents 
its  occurrence.  Such  delay,  too,  excludes  the  young  one 
from  obtaining  the  full  advantages  which  nature  has 
bountifully  provided  for  it,  in  the  use  of  this  first  milk. 
Even  the  parent's  own  health  and  the  activity  of  her  lac- 
tiferous functions  depend,  in  no  small  measure,  on  her 
breasts  being  excited  by  an  early  act  of  sucking.  This  has 
the  beneficial  effect,  also,  of  conducing  not  remotely  to  the 
milk's  increase  and  the  improvement  of  its  quality, — both 
which  indeed,  especially  its  quantity,  are  generally  com- 
mensurate with  the  degree  of  vitality  possessed  by  its  se- 
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ereting  organs: — besides,  during  the  time  it  remains  in 
the  breasts,  it  undergoes  an  elaboration  by  which  its  nu- 
tritive virtues  are  augmented  and  matured. 

Babes,  at  their  birth,  do  not  immediately  require  nour- 
ishment:—the  stomach  is  then  filled  with  a  gelatinous 
formation,— the  remains  of  what  had  been  secreted  by 
that  organ,  for  the  new  one's  sustenance  during  its  foetal 
growth.   Generally,  a  short  time,— three,  or  five,  or  seven 
hours,  or  more,— elapses  before  it  begins  manifesting  appe- 
tite or  a  desire  of  sucking;  and,  in  the  interval,  its  bowels 
and  bladder,  excited  to  action  by  dilatation  of  the  chest 
in  respiration  with  a  concomitant  pressure  of  the  mid- 
riff on  the  parts  within  the  belly,  sometimes  get  to  be 
partially  relieved.    Sweetened  wine,  manna  in  solution, 
syrup  of  roses,  and  various  other  compositions,  alike  un- 
profitable or  pernicious,  are  frequently  then  given  to  it, 
with  the  intention  of  invigorating  the  babe,  and  of  has- 
tening its  first  dejections: — but,  they  are  all  altogether 
useless  and  unrequired.    For  the  satisfaction  of  impa- 
tient mothers,  however,  it  may  receive  some  sugared  te- 
pid water,  which  will  assist  in  diluting  the  dark  green,  ro- 
py matter  that  still  lines  the  alimentary  passages : — but 
nature,  ever  wise  and  provident,  has  prepared  in  the  ma- 
ternal breasts  a  fluid  infinitely  the  best  adapted  to  the 
execution  of  this  necessary  purpose, — and  this  is  the  first 
milk,  a  fluid  at  once  sweet  and  agreeable,  aperient  and 
remarkably  nutritious.    Even  though  a  mother  do  not 
intend  suckling  her  own  child,  she  should  at  least  never 
refuse  it  her  first  milk,  for  which  there  is  no  equal  sub- 
stitute : — it  is  the  only  means  of  securing,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  tender  being  from  gripes  and  colic  pains,  by 
expelling  the  meconic  matter  from  its  bowels  move  per- 
fectly than  any  artificial  preparation  whatever.    An  in- 
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fant's  stomach  is  altogether  too  delicate  to  bear  the  wine 
or  purgative  drugs  wherewith  it  is  too  often  the  custom 
to  torment  it,  at  the  very  dawn  of  its  new  state.  Let 
such,  especially  a  "  be-drugged  or  vinified"  babe,  be  put 
to  suck  a  nurse  whose  breasts  are  replete  with  old  milk, 
and  it  will  soon  be  observed  to  writhe  with  internal  suf- 
fering, or  to  vomit  the  liquid  so  foreign  to  its  age  and 
constitution. 

With  the  force  of  all  these  observations,  it  is  intended 
to  impress  strongly  on  the  minds  of  parents,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  following  practical  conclusions: — that,  the 
maternal  milk  is  the  natural  food  of  infants:— that,  moth- 
ers, except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons,  ought  never  to 
renounce  the  delightful  duty  of  suckling  their  own  off- 
spring:— that,  the  first  milk  constitutes  the  best  nourish- 
ment and  the  best  medicine  for  a  new-born  child: — that, 
next  to  the  mother's  in  suitableness  for  the  object,  is  the 
milk  of  a  healthy  nurse  whose  own  child's  birth  was,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  coeval  with  that  of  her  nursling: — 
that,  after  these,  stands  what  is  furnished  by  the  cow  or 
other  animal  in  whom  it  retains  properties  approaching 
to  those  of  human  milk : — and  that,  as  milk  is  favoura- 
ble to  the  perfect  development  of  the  teeth  and  bones,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  animal  economy,  it  ought  to  enter, 
in  proportions  appropriately  varied,  into  the  diet  of  all 
infants,  children,  and  growing  persons. 

Preparatively  to  putting  her  young  one  to  suck  for  the 
first  time, — which  may  be  in  three  or  four  hours  after  its 
birth, — the  mother  should  have  her  breasts  carefully  fo- 
mented,— primarily  with  tepid  water  and  soap  of  the 
blandest  kind, — and  then  with  a  lotion  composed  of  milk 
and  water  in  equal  proportions,  slightly  sweetened,  and 
warmer  by  a  few  degrees  than  the  temperature  of  her 
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own  person.  Such  means,  notwithstanding  their  simplic- 
ity, contribute  much  to  accelerate  the  secretion  of  milk, 
make  its  progress  less  distressing  and,  by  removing  the 
bitter  exudation  naturally  deposited  on  the  nipple,  facili- 
tate the  suckling's  first  exertions  at  obtaining  the  vital 
fluid  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  its  helpless  days. 
While  this  is  being  done,  she  should  retain  a  lying  pos- 
ture in  the  bed,  and  be  exposed  to  the  least  possible  an- 
noyance, or  fatigue,  or  danger  of  cold.  Without  changing 
her  attitude,  the  babe  may  now  be  admitted  to  her  breast 
and  will,  in  general,  begin  attempting  to  suck.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  listless  and  reject  the  nipple,*  it  ought  to  be 
withdrawn,  so  as  not  to  disquiet  or  exhaust  the  parent, 
with  its  refusals  or  unavailing  efforts: — but,  in  a  short 
time,  a  new  trial  of  its  inclinations  may  be  made.  When 
mothers  cannot  give  the  breast,  except  in  a  sitting  posture, 
they  should  be  raised  with  the  gentlest  caution,  have 
themselves  comfortably  supported  with  pillows,  and  se- 
cured by  proper  coverings  from  sustaining  injury  by  the 
influences  of  external  air. 

Infants,  at  the  beginning,  are  able  to  obtain  but  little 
milk: — this  little,  however,  is  of  the  highest  use  for  pro- 
moting objects  in  them,  which  have  already  been  ex- 

*  Defect  in  the  size  or  formation  of  the  nipple,  is  described  as 
having  sometimes  been  observed ;  and  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances, or  its  being  sucked  by  an  adult  or  an  older  infant  or  even 
by  a  lamb,  have  been  recommended  as  appropriate  remedies: — but, 
this  is  a  defect  which  must  be  regarded  as  being  almost  universally 
rather  imaginary  than  real;  and,  when  unnecessary  attempts  at 
supplying  it  are  instituted,  they  are  calculated  to  injure  the  deli- 
cate organ  on  which  such  practices  may  be  employed,  as  well  as  to 
defraud  the  babe  of  a  precious  boon  which  the  proudest  ingenuity 
ftf  science  is  unable  to  replace. 
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plained.  In  each  successive  endeavour,  from  its  exciting 
the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  hreast,  the  supply  becomes 
more  copious,  and  they  imbibe  it  in  greater  abundance 
and  with  the  greatest  ease:— in  the  end,  it  constitutes  a 
most  delicious  fare  on  which  they  feast  with  advantage 
and  delight. 

Notwithstanding  its  being  the  natural  and  positive  du- 
ty of  all  mothers,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  suckle 
their  infants,  yet  such  reasons  may  exist  or  be  induced, 
with  regard  to  some  individuals,  as  shall  render  their  en- 
gaging in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  either  impracticable 
or  improper.  Such  mothers,  however  desirous,  cannot 
therefore  undertake  the  charge  of  suckling,  who  have  the 
organization  of  their  breasts  naturally  imperfect,  or  in- 
jured by  the  effects  of  accident  or  disease;— because,  both 
these  states  give  rise, — to  defect  in  the  milk's  quantity  or 
quality,  sometimes  to  its  total  absence, — to  undue  con- 
traction of  the  mammary  vessels,  with  consequent  diffi- 
culty to  the  child,  of  sucking  them, — or,  to  faulty  relax- 
ation, inducing  both  a  want  of  power  in  them  to  retain 
the  secreted  milk,  and  a  constant  involuntary  extillation 
of  it  from  the  nipples.  Others,  after  having  attemp- 
ted it,  will  require  to  discontinue  nursing  when  they  find 
it  proving  injurious  to  their  own  health,  by  occasioning 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  chest, — cough,  panting,  and 
uneasy  breathing, — head-ache,  failing  of  the  sight,  with 
inflammatory  and  other  affections  of  the  eyes, — insupera- 
ble watchfulness  during  the  night, — and  loss  of  appetite, 
thirst,  slowness  of  the  bowels  or  their  excessive  freedom, 
and  similar  symptoms  of  impaired  digestion. 

Very  few  females  have  constitutions  naturally  so  weak 
and  feeble  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  enjoying  the  de- 
lights of  suckling  their  babes.    Has  not  such  a  mother 
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already  been  able,  without  injury  to  her  health,  to  fur- 
nish from  her  own  system  the  incessant  supplies  required 
for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  new  one  through- 
out all  its  foetal  age?  Many,  the  most  delicate  and  des- 
pondent, are  daily  seen  to  remain  quite  vigorous  and  hap- 
py so  long  as  they  continue  employed  in  the  performance 
of  this  interesting  office.  Observation  of  such  a  fact,  then, 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  every  one  engaging,  at 
least,  in  a  trial  of  her  powers:— but,  this  may  be  discon- 
tinued so  soon  as  she  finds  herself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
furnishing  enough  of  healthy  milk,  or  of  undergoing  the 
cares  and  fatigue  inseparable  from  her  charge. 

Mothers  who  resolve  on  rearing  their  progeny  with  the 
maternal  milk,  ought  to  form  an  unyielding  resolution  of 
denying  themselves  the  enjoyment, — if  there  be  such  a 
thing  in  nature, — of  every  pleasure  and  amusement  which 
may  lead  to  personal  or  mental  exhaustion.  Irregularity 
of  all  kinds, — excessive  indulgencies,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called, — intemperance  under  every  shape 
and  in  every  degree, — all  indeed,  in  social  or  domestic 
life,  that  conduces  whether  immediately  or  remotely  to 
depress  the  mind  or  exalt  the  passions,  is  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  tranquillity  of  that  equal  and  seden- 
tary life  which  the  duty  of  suckling  infants  demands.  If 
there  be  such  mothers,  then,  who  are  unable  to  seclude 
themselves  from  such  engagements  or  resist  the  incentives 
to  such  practices,  it  is  in  all  respects  proper  that  the 
pious  labours,  for  which  they  thus  ungenerously  dis- 
qualify themselves,  should  be  transferred  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  faithful  nurse. 

Various  and  discordant  sentiments  have  been  enter- 
tained on  the  question, — whether  females  having  the  con- 
sumptive taint  ought  to  become  nurses.    How,  it  has 
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boon  asked,  can  an  infant  poHsibly  sustain  injury  from 
sucking  milk  secreted  from  the  blood  of  a  being,  by 
whose  blood  alone  ami  without  the  intervention  of  other 
agency,  the  elements  of  its  foetal  existence  were  furnished 
and,  in  the  end,  favourably  perfected?  Experience,  how- 
ever, resolves  the  difficulty  by  presenting  instructive  facts 
to  the  consideration  of  mankind.  It  is  well-known  that, 
though  many  of  the  worst  symptoms  in  a  phthysical  wo- 
man do  subside  during  her  pregnancy,  they  all  re-appear, 
and  often  in  an  aggravated  form,  immediately  after  that 
condition  has  terminated.  Her  lungs  fast  decay,  her 
strength  sinks,  her  person  becomes  emaciated,  she  gradu- 
ally ceases  to  desire  or  properly  digest  food,  and  her  in- 
fant, however  healthy  in  appearance,  forthwith  begins  to 
exhibit  signs  of  suffering  from  griping  pains,  or  from  ac- 
cessions of  nervous  agitation,  which  have  been  known  to 
become  permanent.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
affections  so  often  consecutive  to  child-birth,  such  moth- 
ers may  lose  their  milk  for  one  fortnight  or  a  month,  

and,  it  has  been  advised  that  a  young  one  of  the  sheep  or 
dog  should  be  employed  in  this  office  :— but,  for  her  in- 
fant's sake  as  well  as  her  own,  no  woman  having  a  decided 
tendency  to  consumption  ought  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  suckling  a  child.  The  vitality  of  blood  is  matured  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  milk's  perfection  depends  much  on  the 
purity  of  the  blood;  consequently,  the  milk  of  a  consump- 
tive nurse  cannot  be  nutritious, — because  her  blood  is 
insanitary  in  proportion  as  the  organization  of  her  lungs 
has  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  disease. 

Necessity  or  selfishness,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  motive  to  a  mother's  withholding  from  her  infant  the 
enjoyment  of  its  natural  sustenance.  When,  therefore, 
either  of  these  states  is  found  to  admit  of  no  other  reme- 
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dy,  the  offices  of  a  proper  nurse  ought  to  supply  those  of 
the  less  fortunate  parent: — and,  in  the  selection  of  such  a 
substitute,  an  attentive  exercise  of  the  judgment  and  of 

experience  is  requisite  That  person,  who  aspires  to  hold 

the  situation  of  a  nurse,  should  be  distinguished  by  quali- 
fications which  peculiarly  fit  her  for  the  faithful  execution 
|  of  the  charge  she  expresses  desire  of  undertaking.  She 
ought  to  be  young  and  modest  and  healthy, — neat  in  her 
dress,— cleanly  in  her  person,— active  in  her  habits,— 
temperate  in  all  her  desires ;— have  a  candid  disposition, 
a  cheerful  temper,  and  an  instructed  mind.    Her  teeth 
should  be  white  and  clean, — her  gums  sound  and  florid, — 
;  the  odour  of  her  breath  agreeable,— that  of  her  insensi- 
ble perspiration  inoffensive, — her  nipples  rosy  and  small, 
but  readily  swelling  from  excitement, — her  breasts  smooth 
jand  prominent,  rather  oblong  than  large.    Her  milk 
■  ought  not  to  be  more  than  four  months  old,  because  it 
then  becomes  less  digestible  by  the  stomach  of  a  new- 
iborn  babe: — it  should  flow  with  readiness, — be  thin  and 
i  bland  and  abundant, — and  have  a  bluish  tinge,  with  a 
:  sweetish  taste.    It  is  necessary  that  she  be  perfectly  free 
of  every  hereditaiy  or  constitutional  taint  or  manifest  dis- 
ease, and  altogether  blameless  of  every  practice  requiring 
concealment; — that  her  character  be  eminent  for  pa- 
tience, equanimity,  kindness,  and  obligingness ; — and  that 
she  show  herself  to  be  fond  of  children,  dexterous  in 
managing  them,  watchful  during  their  sleep,  and  capable 
of  undergoing  fatigue  and  want  of  rest  without  injury  to 
i  her  own  health. 

Women  having  a  brown  complexion  generally  yield 
milk  in  profusion: — theirs,  also,  is  rich  and  nourishing: — 
that  of  fair  persons  contains  less  of  the  pure  alimentary 
principle,  and  has  been  considered  as  having  a  tendency  « 
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to  create  heart-burn  in  some  infants,  and  in  others  a 
weakening  frequency  of  their  dejections. 

Moderate  and  regular  exercise,  in  the  open  air,  im- 
parts energy  to  the  vital  powers  of  females  giving  suck ;  and, 
from  this,  their  milk  derives  a  better  quality,  has  the  pro- 
portions of  its  component  elements  more  equalized,  and 
is  made  less  susceptible  of  going  into  sudden  coagulation 
within  the  stomachs  of  their  charge.  They  themselves 
should  subsist  on  a  light  generous  diet  composed  of  a  due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,*  accompanied 
with  the  free  use  of  refreshing  drinks : — but,  in  all  this, 
particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  individual's  natural 
temperament  and  previous  habits  of  life. 

Beyond  the  mother's  milk,  an  infant  requires  no  other 
sustenance  till  after  the  first  teeth  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear : — the  development  of  these  is  generally  co-incident 
with  that  of  the  stomach's  powers,  and  thereby  seems  to 
indicate  the  want  of  more  solid  nourishment.  Previously 
to  this  change,  which  usually  happens  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  month  from  birth,  artificial  foods  almost  always 
disagree  with  the  digestive  organs,  and  excite  internal 
pains,  sometimes  disease.  In  the  meantime,  it  should  be 
admitted  to  suck  only  at  stated  intervals  of  about  four 
hours:  and,  on  each  occasion,  be  allowed  to  drain  the 

*  Dr.  Struve,  in  his  Tract  oh  the  Education  and  Treatment  of 
Children,  gives  the  following  prescription: — "  Let  two  parts  of 
milk  rise  over  a  low  fire,  and  add  one  part  of  well-fermented  beer, 
previously  boiled:" — sugar  may  be  added  to  this  if  desirable. 
This  beverage  is  to  be  taken  cold: — it  has  been  attended,  he  says, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  by  women  who  were  already  so  ex- 
hausted, that  they  thought  it  impossible  to  continue  suckling  their 
children: — they  became  replenished  in  a  short  time,  and  recovered 
their  strength  with  a  continued  increase  of  milk, 
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breast.  Frequent  sucking,  especially  during  the  night, 
is  unfavourable  both  to  the  babe's  prosperity  and  the 
health  of  its  mother,  who  never  ought  to  permit  its  lying 
asleep  with  the  nipple  in  its  mouth. 

Infants,  as  their  dentition  advances,  may  have  the 
quantity  of  prepared  aliment,  superadded  to  the  natural, 
gradually  augmented.  Such  forms  of  it  are  preferable  as 
consist  of  milky  and  farinaceous  substances,  agreeably 
sweetened: — of  all  these,  recent  cream  of  cow's  milk 
diluted  with  whey,  and  arrow-root  appear,  from  experi- 
ence, to  be  the  most  congenial. 

Preparatively  to  its  final  discontinuation,  the  nurse's 
milk  requires  being  exhibited  in  lessening  proportions  as 
well  as  at  more  distant  returns.  Vigorous  and  healthy 
children  may  be  weaned,  as  convenient,  in  their  eighth  CI 
tenth  month;  but  such  as  are  puny,  delicate,  or  diseased, 
should  have  this  change  deferred  to  a  later  period,  deter- 
minable entirely  by  the  strength  of  their  assimilative  and 
constitutional  powers.  According  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  nature,  all  children  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
transition  to  their  new  diet; — it,  therefore,  becomes  the 
duty  of  their  mothers  most  solicitously  to  watch  its  gene- 
ral effects  on  their  sleep,  appetite,  and  dejections,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  system 
counteracted  in  its  rise. 

Milk  of  the  cow  ought  invariably  to  constitute  a  chief 
ingredient  in  the  food  of  children,  for  many  months  after 
the  suckling  state  has  terminated.  Light  dishes,  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  manner,  of  flour,  oat-meal,  biscuit  or 
powdered  bread,  rice,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  manna-croup, 
sago-milk,  salep,  soft-boiled  eggs,  animal  jellies,  isinglass 
boiled  in  milk,  beef-tea,  soups  made  from  chicken  or  veal, 
and  fishes  of  the  least  oily  kind,  may  at  the  same  time 
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bo  given  to  them,  in  varying  quantity  and  richness,  ac- 
cording to  their  rising  age.  Wine,  even  the  mildest,  ex- 
otes  the  whole  organic  nature  of  infants,  by  farther  ac- 
celerating the  rapidity  of  its  vital  movements ;— neverthe- 
less, some  of  it,  diluted  and  sweetened,  may  be  occasion- 
ally administered  to  pale,  languid  individuals  possessing 
a  sluggish  constitution :— such  are  often  predisposed  to 
have  intestinal  worms,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  wine 
may  prove  unfavourable.  Coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and 
fruit,*  are  not  necessarily  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  infants  and  children,  more  than  to  those  of  persons  in 
riper  years: — each  of  them  is  naturally  refreshing  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  their  effects  first  on  the  assimilating,  and 
ultimately  on  the  nervous  organs,  must  alone  determine 
the  propriety  of  their  use  being  continued. — After  passing 
the  second  year  of  life,  the  infant  begins  making  rapid 
approaches,  in  the  developments  of  his  organization  and 
his  mind,  to  what  shall  afterwards  distinguish  their  char- 
acter in  youth  and  manhood ; — ti  e  manner,  therefore,  and 
the  kind,  and  the  proportions  of  his  nourishment,  should 
be  modified,  by  concomitant  advances  so  as  to  suit  the 
changes  of  his  ever-varying  conditions. 

Nature,  in  fine,  has  provided,  that  such  sustenance  and 
such  cares  should  be  requisite  to  the  proper  management 
of  man's  earliest  infancy; — that  parent  then  who  best  ful- 
fils an  intention  so  wise  and  so  beneficent,  at  the  same 
time  discharges  best  an  important  and  praise-worthy  duty 
to  nature,  to  herself,  and  to  her  beloved  offspring.    It  is 

*  Ripe  fruit  conduces,  in  no  manner  of  way,  to  the  production 
of  intestinal  worms;  and,  it  is  a  pure  error  to  confound  the  larva 
of  insects  seen  in  worm-eaten  fruit  with  the  animals  that  infest  the 
human  bowels: — the  former  never,  cannot  indeed,  give  birth  to 
the  latter;  no  two  things  in  nature  are  more  distinct. 
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not  enough,  however,  that  children  he  taught,— solely  by 
the  dread  of  derangement  in  then  health, — to  place  re- 
straint on  the  movements  of  young  desire:— it  ought  to  he 
strongly  and  permanently  impressed  upon  their  judgment, 
that  the  preferring  certain  kinds  of  food  to  others,  merely 
for  the  love  of  them,  is  a  degrading  and  sensual  appetite, 
which  temperate  men  have  always  hated  and  the  virtuous 
despised. 


DRESS, — Apparel. 
Raiment,  dress,  or  clothing,  comprehends  all  the  diver- 
sities of  fabricated  matter  employed  by  mankind,  among 
other  indispensable  purposes,  for  that  of  protecting  their 
bodies  from  the  immediate  impressions  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  atmosphere.  These  important  ends  are  accom- 
plished, in  a  twofold  manner,— by  the  clothes  retaining  a 
certain  portion  of  caloric*  on  the  surface  of  the  wearer's 
person, — and  by  then  acting  the  part  of  an  isolating  sub- 
stance so  as  to  repel  an  inordinate  degree  of  heat. — What 

*  Caloric  is  the  scientific  name  of  that  subtle  essence  which  ex- 
cites in  living  structure  the  sensations  of  heat: — these,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  penetrant  force  exerted  in  eliciting  them,  may- 
be gentle  or  lively  or  intense.  It  acts  most  generally,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sun's  rays;  and,  un- 
der particular  modifications,  pervades  the  greater  portion  of  space, 
always  increasing  the  dimensions  of  those  bodies  into  which  its 
particles  enter.  Its  various  evolutions  are  determined  by  the  re- 
actions of  organic  or  animate,  and  inorganic  or  inanimate  sub- 
stances:— that  produced  by  organic  re-action,  from  its  constituting 
a  principal  manifestation  of  life,  may  be  denominated  vital,  that 
originating  in  the  inorganic  is  material  heat,  because  it  results  from 
the  diversified  appositions  and  combinations  of  matter  undergoing 
natural  or  accidental  impulsion. 
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has  been  introduced  into  this  Section  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  relates  generally  to  its  nature  and  influences,  and 
particularly  to  the  modifications  recommended  by  experi- 
ence, in  its  adaptation  to  the  age  and  peculiarities  of  chil- 
dren. 

With  regard  to  the  general  consideration  of  dress,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  enumerate, — the  substances  of  which 

clothes  are  usually  formed, — their  physical  properties,  

their  shapes, — and  their  effects  on  the  human  frame,  

relatively  to  age,  sex,  habit,  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  life. 

Animal  and  vegetable  substances  exclusively  furnish 
the  materials  of  those  fabrics  whereof  the  various  articles 
of  dress  are  made.  In  primeval  time  and  during  the 
ruder  stages  of  society,  men  have  ever  had  recourse  for 
their  coverings,  to  the  skins  of  quadrupeds  or  of  birds, 
and  to  the  bark  or  spreading  leaves  of  trees  and  plants. 
Human  ingenuity,  however,  soon  proceeded  to  invent 
and  mature  the  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  felting, 
and  of  forming  in  multifarious  ways,  these  different  sub- 
stances so  as  to  render  them,  in  the  shape  of  convenient 
and  elegant  apparel,  quite  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  In  this  manner,  have  come  to  be  manufactured, — 
from  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  and  the  fleeces  of  various 
animals, — textures  the  most  diversified  and  fur-work  the 
most  useful,  all  those  parts  of  dress  indeed,  which  the  wants 
of  civilized  people  and  the  caprices  of  fashion  require. 
Vegetable  textures  are  fabricated  with  the  yarn  of  hemp, 
flax,  or  cotton: — animal  substances  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  down,  grogram,  silks,  all  kinds  of  cloth,  and 
the  felts  which  are  used  in  the  fabrication  of  hats.  These 
substances  and  their  productions  vary  much  in  their  thick- 
ness, fineness,  compactness,  in  the  smoothness  or  rough- 
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ness  of  their  surfaces,  and  in  other  qualities,  all  which 
singularly  influence  the  physical  properties  of  the  gar- 
ments into  which  they  may  be  converted. 

Two  qualities  in  the  materials  of  which  dress  is  com- 
posed, are  not  unworthy  being  illustrated,— that  of  con- 
ducting caloric  which  secures  the  body  from  the  incle- 
mency and  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,— and  that  of 
admitting  being  impregnated  with  external  or  internal 
moisture,  or  of  allowing  it  readily  to  escape.  Those 
which  are  the  worst  conductors  of  caloric  form  the  warm- 
est clothes,  and  this  circumstance  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  stuff,  whereof  they  are  made,  has  been 
manufactured.  When  the  warp  of  cloth  is  very  loose 
and  porous,  or  if  it  includes  much  air  in  its  interstices, 
such  cloth  must  necessarily  be  an  imperfect  conductor  of 
caloric,  because  the  air  confined  in  the  meshes  of  its  tex- 
ture possesses  that  property  very  feebly  itself;  whereas 
cloth  of  a  close  texture,  from  its  holding  little  or  no  air, 
permits  the  caloric  to  escape  easily  and,  by  consequence, 
is  less  warm  than  that  of  a  looser  fabric.  This  fact  ac- 
counts for  cloth  that  is  smooth,  dense,  and  fine,  being  less 
warm  than  what  is  rough,  velvety,  and  loose  in  texture. 
The  same  fact  also  explains  the  reason  why  substances 
the  least  capable  of  conducting  caloric  are  those  which 
afford  the  best  protection  from  external  heat : — and,  in 
like  manner,  it  explains  how  what  is  the  worst  conductor 
of  caloric  becomes  the  most  suitable  clothing  when  the 
atmospheric  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Fabrics  made  of  animal,  and  those  made  of  vegetable 
materials,  do  not  possess,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  property 
which  enables  them  to  absorb  or  exhale,  with  greater  or 
less  facility,  the  external  moisture  and  the  globules  of 
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human  perspiration.    All  kinds  of  linen  are  readily  pene- 
trated by  fluid  essences,  and  they  as  readily  part  with 
them;  that  is,  they  are  easily  wetted  and  as  easily  dried  a- 
gain : — textures  made  of  animal  materials,  on  the  contrary, 
imbibe  them  slowly  and  retain  them  for  a  much  longer  per- 
iod: the  latter,  consequently,  present  greater  advantages, 
because  from  them  the  evaporation  of  moisture  is  slow  and 
insensible.   It  is,  therefore,  quite  manifest  that  a  woollen 
dress  next  the  body  has  more  salutary  effects  than  one  of 
linen  which,  by  admitting  a  sudden  escape  of  the  perspi- 
ration it  had  imbibed,  may  give  rise  to  a  dangerous  evap- 
oration^ and  cooling.    Garments  and  under-dresses  of 
wool  are  particularly  necessary  to  those  individuals,  who 
perspire  abundantly  and  are  exposed  to  frequent  atmos- 
pherical changes: — they  enable  such  persons  to  escape  re- 
turns of  rheumatismal  pain,  diminish  the  intensity  of  certain 
catarrhal  affections,  and  prevent  or  mitigate  a  multitude 
of  disorders  that  result  from  derangement  of  the  cutaneous 
perspiration — By  these  remarks,  let  parents  be  instructed 
how  veiy  mischievous  is  the  practice,  either  by  children 
or  other  persons,  of  drying  their  moistened  clothes  over 
the  parts  which  have  been  perspiring :— it  produces  a  ra- 
pid and  pernicious  evaporation,  whether  done  by  expos- 
ing them  to  the  heat  of  common  fire  or  to  the  rays  of  a 
beaming  sun. 

Those  garments,  moreover,  that  naturally  preserve  hu- 
midity the  longest,  are  alike  disposed  to  retain,  in  their 
textures,  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  atmospherical  and 
perspirable  fluids.  Woollen  and  all  kinds  of  clothes  fa- 
bricated of  animal  substances  readily  receive,  and  keep 
most  tenaciously  the  infectious  particles  exhaled  from  the 
pores  of  human  bodies,  or  communicated  through  the 
surrounding  atmosphere ; — and,  these  self-same  particles 
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are  capable,  even  after  a  very  long  interval,  of  reproduc- 
ing the  disease  by  which  they  themselves  were  originally 
generated. 

Thickness  of  the  clothing  renders  it  warmer,  when  its 
textures  are  otherwise  suitable;  but  as  weight  is  next  to 
being  inseparable  from  density,  heavy  raiment  oppresses 
the  body,  embarrasses  its  motions,  and  fetters  the  free 
exercise  of  the  locomotive  functions.  That  fabric  of 
cloth,  therefore,  is  preferable,  wherein  the  qualities  of 
thickness  and  lightness  are  combined. 

Colour  of  the  dress,*  apart  from  the  manner  of  its  tex- 
ture, is  not  a  thing  of  so  little  importance  as  it  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  White,  colourless  clothes  reflect  heat 
and  never  absorb  it;  consequently,  in  this  respect,  they 
contribute  less  to  the  maintenance  of  heat  than  such  as 
are  black: — bright  tints  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
dark  and  deep.  By  knowledge  of  these  principles,  the  in- 
habitants of  hot  countries  are  led  generally  to  wear  unco- 
loured  garments :— our  compatriots  who  go  to  settle  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  East,  may  find  comfort  as  well  as  se- 
curity in  adopting  the  practice.    White  hats  and  white 

*  Tourtelle,  a  continental  writer,  regards  the  colouring  matter 
of  cloth  as  having  a  susceptibility  of  being  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem through  the  pores  of  the  skin  and,  in  this  way,  of  giving  ori- 
gin to  very  dangerous  diseases.  In  support  of  this  remarkable 
opinion,  he  relates  the  cases  of  two  soldiers  who  had  the  surfaces 
of  their  bodies  impregnated  with  a  deep  blue  colour  which,  he  is 
satisfied,  must  have  been  abstracted  from  their  clothes  —Two  iso- 
lated facts,  however,— admitting  them  to  be  facts,— cannot  sanc- 
tion the  establishment  of  a  theory  having  such  important  tenden- 
cies:— discolouration  of  the  skin  are  known  to  originate  in  vari- 
ous causes,  to  some  of  which  the  subjects  of  Tourtelle's  histories 
may  have  been  exposed. 
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veils,  by  the  same  law,  are  more  useful  and  agreeable 
than  the  black,  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

Colourless  clothes,  however,  resist  heat  only  by  re- 
pelling the  sun's  rays :— their  possession  of  this  property, 
therefore,  qualifies  them  in  some  respects  for  being  used 
in  dress,  during  the  winter:— by  not  reflecting  it,  they 
confine  the  body's  native  heat,  obstruct  its  transmission, 
and  thereby  prevent  its  diffusion  through  the  ambient  air: 
 \n  0ther  words,  they  prevent  the  particles  of  material  ca- 
loric from  entering,  and  the  particles  of  animal  caloric  from 
escaping,  through  the  interspaces  of  their  texture.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  wearer  be  not  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  so  long  as  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture is  a  few  degrees  lower  than  that  of  his  own  person, 
black  clothes  which  transmit,  as  readily  as  they  absorb, 
material  heat,  may  be  used  without  discomfort  even  in 
hot  weather:— in  such  circumstances,  the  dress  allows  a 
portion  of  the  animal  heat  to  escape,  and  thereby  main- 
tains a  refreshing  coolness. 

Considerable  attention  is  necessary  in  adapting  the 
forms  and  proportions  of  dress  to  the  changes  of  season:— 
those  who  employ  such  precautions  do  much  to  obviate 
the  risk  of  inducing  a  diminution  or  an  entire  suppres- 
sion of  the  perspiration,  as  well  as  the  disorders  of  health 
which  either  of  these  states  is  calculated  to  determine. 
With  the  object  of  preventing  such  consequences,  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  at  all  times  lightly  clothed :— this  prac- 
tice  conduces  to  familiarize  them  to  every  variation  of] 
temperature*  and,  with  the  aid  of  cold  bathing  and  exer- 

*  Habit  blunts,  almost  annihilates  the  effects  of  atmospherical  I 
vicissitude;— it  deadens  the  influences  of  the  most  intense  cold  »• 
well  as  those  of  the  most  intense  heat.    Thus,  may  be  seen  peo-f 
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rise,  purifies  and  invigorates  the  constitution.  Babes  and 
infants  and  children  were  so  treated  by  the  primitive  Ro- 
mans, who  will  ever  be  admired  and  imitated  as  the  most 
robust,  the  most  indefatigable,  and  the  most  valiant  peo- 
ple in  the  universe. 

The  principal  and  direct  use  of  dress  is  to  sectu-e  the 
body  from  the  excesses  of  atmospheric  heat,  cold,  and 
moisture : — it  establishes  a  barrier  between  the  wearer's 
body  and  the  surrounding  temperature,  which  is  capable 
of  deeply  influencing  the  animal  economy,  by  its  excess 
and  its  changes.  Another  chief  office  of  clothing  is,  the 
absorption  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration: — this  absorption, 
as  well  as  the  evaporation  which  results  from  it,  is  influ- 
enced in  its  rapidity  or  slowness,  by  the  nature  and  tex- 
ture of  the  person's  raiment. 

Mankind  have  ever  been  prone  to  encourage  the  inven- 
tion of  variety  in  the  shapes  of  their  dress : — this  is  the 
circumstance,  which  has  led  to  its  being  more  frequently 
modified  by  the  caprices  of  frivolous  or  fashionable  taste, 
than  by  its  adaptation  to  the  useful  purposes  it  should  na- 
turally fulfil — Wide  apparel  has,  in  all  ages,  been  most 
extensively  in  use,  especially  by  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
and  temperate  regions.  From  its  having  so  much  of  easy 
wideness  as  to  leave  free  the  motions  of  the  trunk  and 
members,  it  conduces  much  to  the  wearer's  health,  com- 
fort, and  convenience.  Narrow  clothes,  on  the  other  hand, 

pie  accustoming  themselves  to  use  the  thinnest  raiment  in  very 
I  cold  regions,  while  others  are  hurled,  as  it  were,  under  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  clothing  beneath  the  burning  climate  of  the  East;— 
and,  in  neither,  does  the  practice  prove  injurious  to  health.— Habit 
is  very  strong;  that  formed  in  youth  is  the  strongest:— let,  there- 
fore, the  propensities  of  this  age  be  properly  directed,  and  its  habits 
have  their  foundations  in  virtue  and  truth. 
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when  applied  easily  and  uniformly  over  all  the  person 
and  the  limbs,  increase  the  energy  and  power  of  the  mus- 
cles without  tending,  in  the  least  degree,  to  impair  the 
health.  Such  parts  of  the  dress,  however,  as  exercise 
circular  constriction  or  local  pressure,  varying  in  extent, 
confine  and  embarrass  the  organs  of  motion,  retard  or  in- 
tercept the  circulating  fluids  and,  in  this  way,  act  an  ef- 
fective part  in  producing  accidents  of  the  most  serious 
nature : — by  such  causes,  paroxysms  of  giddiness,  swoon- 
ings,  and  even  apoplectic*  seizures,  are  either  fostered 
or  hurried  to  their  height,  in  persons  predisposed  to  such 
affections,  by  their  organic  constitution  or  their  habits  of 
life. 

Raiment,  in  all  or  any  of  its  parts,  may  be  so  con- 
structed or  so  used  as  to  acquire  a  powerful  tendency  to- 
wards disordering  or  even  inflicting  permanent  injury  on  j 
a  part  or  organ  whose  natural  actions  are  requisite  to 
the  comfort  of  a  person  and  the  uniformity  of  his  well- 
being.    The  different  effects,  therefore,  which  may  be  . 
occasioned  by  particular  articles  of  apparel,  and  the  par-  j 
ticular  modes  of  applying  them  by  either  sex,  should  not  j 
be  regarded  with  indifference.    The  neck,  the  chest,  the  I 
waist,  and  even  the  head,  all  contain  essential  organs,  the 
regular  discharge  of  whose  functions  is  absolutely  indis-J 
pensable  to  health: — the  perfect  freedom  of  thpse  func-,1 
tions  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  beauty  or  elegance  of 
form : — they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  left  at  all  times  as 
free  as  nature  makes  them, — they  ought  never  to  be  em- 

*  Professor  Portal,  in  his  Treatise  on  Apoplexy,  relates  the  ease 
of  "  un  Grand  Personnage"  who  sustained  an  attack  of  this  disease  I 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  corsets  and  drawers  tightly  laced,  for  th«  ' 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  "  volume  of  his  belly  and  of  his  limbs!" 
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barrassed  by  the  artificial  and  fantastic  refinements  of 
dress. 

Young  ones,  for  many  of  the  first  days  of  their  infan- 
tine state,  require  a  course  of  management  and  many  pre- 
cautions adapted  to  prepare  them  for  sustaining  the  in- 
fluences of  their  new  circumstances  as  these  successively 
arise: — among  others,  those  which  relate  to  the  applica- 
tions of  their  dress,  are  not  the  least  important. — Forth- 
with, on  the  final  dissolution  of  its  organic  connection  with 
the  mother,  an  infant  ought  to  have  itself  put  into  cloth- 
ing, with  the  greatest  care  and  in  the  tenderest  possible 
manner.    After  it  has  been  well  washed  with  warm  water 
aud  soap, — and  while  this  is  being  done,  the  head  should 
be  attentively  supported  so  as  to  prevent  the  babe's  re- 
ceiving injury  from  want  of  power  in  the  cervical  muscles 
to  balance  its  weight, — its  navel-string  must  be  enveloped 
in  a  piece  of  the  softest  cloth,  and  a  band,  passing  lightly 
around  the  waist,  be  carried  over  this  and  tied,  not  pin- 
ned.   The  other  parts  of  its  clothing, — those  for  the  head 
and  person, — ought  next  to  be  put  on,  and  the  young- 
one  subjected  to  as  little  uneasiness  and  disturbance  as 
may  be,  during  the  operation.    Apparel  can  never  prove 
the  less  comfortable  or  elegant  in  being  free  from  compli- 
cation:— a  baby's  first  dress,  above  all  things,  ought  to  be 
soft,  light,  loose,  warm,  and  most  simple,  and  never  extend 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  feet;  each  of  its 
pieces  held  in  its  place  by  fine  tapes  alone;  and  the  using 
of  pins  rejected  as  a  practice  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  in- 
considerate and  cruel:— not  one  pin*  should  ever  be  suf- 

*  Dr.  Underwood,  whose  professional  experience  was  equalled 
only  by  his  benevolence  and  other  active  virtues,  relates  with  re. 
I'erence  to  the  dangers  of  using  pins  in  the  clothes  of  infants,  the 
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fered  to  have  a  place  in  any  part  whatever  of  an  infant's 
clothing,  till  such  time  as  its  judgment  shall  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  its  progress  toward  maturity,  as  to  ena- 
hle  the  innocent  sufferer  to  point  out  the  particular  spot 
of  its  person  wherein  it  experiences  pain. 

When  children  are  strong  and  possess  sound  constitu- 
tions, they  soon  become  exceedingly  active  and  restless, 
and  keep  themselves  in  constant  exercise,  which  promotes 
and  increases  in  them  the  development  of  animal  heat. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  too  warm  and  heavy  clothes 
are  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  conditions  of  infancy  and 
childhood: — because,  they  determine  frequent  and  abun- 
dant perspirations  which,  by  hurrying  the  secretion  of  a 
living  fluid  and  thus  preventing  its  due  application  to  its 
ultimate  end,  prove  certainly  inimical  to  the  healthy  vig- 
our of  the  system  during  either  of  these  periods.  For 
such  reasons,  it  is  every  way  proper,  every  way  requisite, 
that  all,  even  infants,  children,  and  young  people,  should 
be  inured  to  the  use  of  light  apparel  over  the  person, 
leaving  the  neck  and  breast  and  arms  generally  uncov- 
ered, and  the  head  quite  bare  so  soon  as  the  hair  has 
attained  sufficient  length  to  be  spread  thinly  over  it;— 
be  accustomed  early  to  sustain,  without  inconvenience, 
the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold; — be  habituated  to  bear 
with  safety  the  ordinary  intensities  of  the  seasons; — 

following  most  affecting  history:  "  A  gentlewoman  many  years 
ago  informed  me,"  lie  says,  "  that  one  of  her  children,  after  long 
and  incessant  crying,  fell  into  strong  convulsions,  which  her  phy- 
sician was  at  a  loss  to  account  for;  nor  was  the  cause  discovered 
till  after  death;  when  on  the  cap  being  taken  off,  which  had  not 
been  changed  on  account  of  the  child's  illness,  a  small  pin  was  dis- 
covered, sticking  up  to  the  head,  in  the  large  fontanelle,"  or  open 
of  the  young  one's  head. 
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and,  in  this  manner,  be  taught  to  secure  accessions  of  vi- 
vacity, strength,  and  activity  in  the  growing  frame. 

Female  infants  and  children,  from  their  nervous  system 
being  more  excitable  than  that  of  boys,  require  greater 
attention  being  directed  to  the  seasonable  regulations  of 
theii-  clothing,  especially  at  the  time  of  then-  passing  from 
the  state  of  childhood.  Whatever  in  dress,  whether  from 
tightness  or  insufficiency,  produces  the  effects  of  com- 
pressing the  waist  and  chest,  or  favours  unusual  exposure 
to  cold  and  moisture,  has  a  strong  and  certain  tendency 
to  embarrass  or  absolutely  obstruct  the  development  of 
natural  changes  in  the  system,  and  thus  prove  the  source 
of  unhappiness  or  suffering  through  all  the  future  stages 
of  life.  By  neglecting  or  imperfectly  discharging  this  im- 
portant duty  of  managing  their  apparel, — a  duty  of  hu- 
manity if  they  have  not  affection, — many  frivolous  and 
inconsiderate  mothers  have  subjected  their  innocent  and 
inexperienced  daughters  to  regrets  that  could  never  be 
repressed,  to  miseries  which  the  matchless  fortitude  of 
the  female  nature  alone  enabled  them  to  endure. 

Adolescence  and  mature  age,  however,  are  those  epochs 
of  life  in  which  less  disadvantage  is  experienced  from  the 
dress  being  imperfectly  suited  to  the  varying  temperature 
of  the  seasons,  or  in  some  measure  unfavourable  to  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  moving  parts: — because  then,  the 
perspiratory  functions  possess  great  energy  which  quali- 
fies them  for  resisting  the  impulses  of  overwhelming  causes; 
and  then,  also,  the  locomotive  organs  themselves  have  ac- 
quired firmness,  and  are  less  susceptible  of  taking  impro- 
per directions.  Then,  likewise,  the  occurrence  of  rick- 
ets, or  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  distortion  of  the  feet, 
and  many  other  deformities  to  which  the  bones  and  flexi- 
ble joints  of  children  are  often  exposed  through  the  mis- 
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application  of  clothing,  cease  any  longer  to  be  objects  of 
apprehension. 

Man  in  his  old  age,  however,  has  partially  lost  the 
means  of  resisting  the  noxious  influences  of  the  atmos- 
phere. His  vital  energies  have  sustained  considerable 
diminution;  his  perspiratory  organs  no  longer  preserve 
their  primitive  vigour;  the  lungs,  enfeebled  and  embar- 
rassed, exercise  their  functious  with  langour  and  dif- 
ficulty; all  his  powers  indeed,  those  that  generate  as  well 
as  those  that  preserve  caloric,  are  experiencing  the  ener- 
vating effects  of  decay: — but,  while  the  senile  frame  has 
gone  into  this  state,  the  detrimental  force  of  external  a- 
gents  retains  all  its  efficacy,  all  its  baneful  activity. 
Every  thing,  now,  conduces  to  make  requisite  the  pro- 
tection of  warm  clothing,  particularly  that  which  is  a- 
dapted  most  to  promote  the  evolution  and  retard  the 
escape  of  animal  heat.  Such  apparel  defends  best  the 
weakened  system  of  old  persons  from  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature;— and,  what  to  them  is  so  much  the  more  ne- 
cessary as  internal  congestions  are  more  frequent,  as- 
sists in  keeping  equal  the  processes  of  perspiration,  which 
are  rendered  difficult  or  defective  by  the  dry  and  shrivel- 
ed condition  of  the  skin. 

During  sleep,  while  the  body  is  placed  in  a  state  of  re-  j 
pose  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  its  forces,  it  should 
have  warmer  coverings  than  when  awake, — because  its 
condition  of  quietude  and  rest  in  bed  is  opposed  to  that 
of  activity  which  proves  much  more  favourable  to  the  e- 
volution  of  animal  heat, — and,  because  the  general  excita- 
tion of  the  body  which  results  from  moderate  exercise, 
contributes  greatly  in  establishing  a  balance  between  the 
external  and  internal  temperature.  Nature,  however, 
has  wisely  provided  that  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat 
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in  infants  should  be  almost  entirely  independent  of  or- 
ganic action,  which  they  are  not  yet  qualified  to  exe- 
cute:— for  this  reason,  it  is  proper  that  every  young  one 
should  be  carefully  tended  when  asleep,  with  the  design 
of  varying  the  quantity  of  coverings  according  as  the  tem- 
perature of  its  body  shall  be  found  to  rise  or  decrease. 
Sleeping  children,  as  well  as  grown  people,  ought  never 
to  have  any  part  of  their  persons  compressed  by  tight 
clothing: — a  babe  in  its  couch,  whatever  that  may  be, 
ought  to  lie  lightly  and  loosely  covered,  so  as  to  leave  it 
perfect  freedom  of  moving  and  stretching  its  limbs : — its 
face  also,  whether  it  sleeps  or  is  awake,  should  be  thinly- 
shaded  from  the  light;  but,  at  the  same  time,  have  the 
screen  overlaying  it,  so  disposed  as  not  to  intercept  the 
accession  of  pure  and  cooling  air,  or  in  the  least  degree 
embarrass  its  freedom  of  breathing. 

Temperament,  the  state  of  the  vital  powers,  employ- 
ments, and  many  other  circumstances  in  which  mankind 
find  themselves  incessantly  placed  during  the  course  of 
life,  produce  reasons  for  varying  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  apparel,  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  suitable  and  the 
best  appropriated  to  the  susceptibilities  of  each  individual. 
Convalescent  persons  ought  to  have  warmer  clothing  than 
they,  whose  health  is  unimpaired: — such  as  are  feeble 
and  nervous  require  taking  greater  precautions  for  secur- 
ing themselves  from  cold,  than  men  who  are  strong  and 
sanguineous :  —and,  the  dress  of  people  endowed  with  a 
lymphatic  constitution  should  be  more  adapted  to  pro- 
mote a  genial  warmth,  than  that  of  the  bilious  and  athlet- 
ic. When  one  part  of  the  body  is  much  exercised  and 
the  rest  remains  inactive,  the  latter  will  be  uncomfortable 
unless  covered  with  a  larger  proportion  of  clothes.  Per- 
sons, also,  who  ride  much  on  horse-hack  and,  conse- 
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quently,  have  their  inferior  extremities  in  a  state  nearly 
motionless,  ought  to  keep  those  parts  better  covered  than 
pedestrians,  in  whom  the  exertion  of  walking  occasions 
the  development  of  more  animal  heat.  The  same  con- 
siderations are  applicable  to  raiment  when  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  body  from  the  effects  of 
moisture,  of  heat  in  excess,  and  of  the  particles  of  matter 
imbued  with  contagious  taints.  Garments  made  of  wax- 
cloth* form  a  good  preservative  from  the  influences  of  an 
infected  atmosphere  and  contagioned  objects,  because  the 
deleterious  essences  cannot  readily  attach  themselves  to 
the  smooth,  compact  texture  of  that  kind  of  dress; 
which,  moreover,  obstructs  best  the  admission  of  humid- 
ity. In  like  manner,  the  workers  at  many  various  trades 
find  safety  in  adopting  such  particular  forms  of  clothing 
as  include  a  certain  tendency  to  diminish  the  pernicious 
results  inseparable  from  their  employments. 

Experience  plainly  shews  that  much  of  the  constitutional 
and  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  mankind  depends 
on  the  nature  and  form  of  the  clothing  which  each  indi- 
vidual may  have  been  made  habituated  to  wear.  Ac- 
cording then  to  the  propriety  or  unsuitableness  of  its  ap- 

*  Clothes  made  of  silk,  skins,  or  hail-,  repel  the  electric  fluid, 
and  this  faculty  of  theirs  has  been  considered  by  some  ingenious 
men  as  advantageous  to  the  wearer's  health  and  calculated  to  con- 
fine within  itself  the  body's  animal  electricity: — others,  no  less  in- 
genious certainly,  believe  it  capable  of  being  made  a  security  from 
the  effects  of  lightning  during  thunder  storms.  Ingenious  how- 
ever, as  these  very  philosophical  notions  must  be  accounted  to  be, 
not  one  of  their  authors  has  been  good-natured  enough  to  propose  a 
method  of  constructing  patent  silk  parasols,  garnished  with  mag- 
netic points,  and  adapted  in  other  respects  for  performing  the  of- 
fice of  "  paratonneres" ',  which  means  umbrellas  for  sheltering  per- 
sons from  thunder! 
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plication,  it  promotes  or  retards  or  changes  or  actually 
suppresses  the  development  of  important  organs;  and, 
i  consequently  affects,  to  an  extent  equaling  that  of  such 
changes,  the  manifestations  of  the  animal  and  mental  fa- 
i  culties  which  should  be  exhibited  in  the  functions  of  these 
i  organs.    Remarks  of  this  kind  are  addressed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parents  with  the  object  of  inducing  them 
never  to  forget, — that  the  dress  should  always  be  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  embarrass,  however  slightly,  the  natu- 
ral motions  and  growth  of  the  human  body; — and  that, 
in  children  particularly,  their  clothes  ought  invariably  to 
be  prevented  from  confining  any  part  of  the  person,  or 
tending  in  the  remotest  manner  to  bring  its  necessary  ac- 
tions under  even  the  slightest  restraint. 


EXERCISE. 
Exercise  comprehends  relation  to  intellectual  as  well  as 

•  organic  exertion.  In  the  present  Section,  it  is  used  as  a 
general  term  expressing  such  actions,  whether  habitual  or 
occasional,  as  conduce  best  to  the  preservation  of  health 

i  or  the  prevention  of  disease,  particularly  during  the 
epochs  of  infancy  and  childhood.  With  reference  to  the 
state  in  which  the  living  machine  sustains  the  modifica- 
tions producible  by  exercise, — exercise  itself,  being  the 
primary  cause  of  these  modifying  actions,  may  be  distin- 
guished into  an  active  and  passive  kind: — the  former 
comprises  all  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  body 
and  its  limbs: — the  latter  includes  the  various  circum- 
stances wherein,  as  in  riding  or  sailing,  the  locomotive 
organs  are  quiescent,  and  the  diversified  agitations  ex- 
perienced by  the  person  are  communicated  to  it  by  ex- 
trinsic means. 
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As,  however,  the  heRt  preservative  and  preventive  ef- 
fects of  exercise  may  be  materially  counteracted  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  under  which  they  are  produced, 
there  should  be  advantage  in  premising-  a  sketch  of  the 
influences  communicable  to  the  animal  economy  by  the 
accidental  properties  of  external  air. 

Atmospheric  air,  even  in  the  hottest  climates  of  the 
world  inhabited  by  man,  seldom  and  in  small  degree  ex- 
ceeds in  its  temperature,  that  of  the  animals  exposed  to 
sustain  its  effects: — nature  has  beneficently  imparted  to 
their  organic  constitution  the  power  of  enduring  the 
scorching  sun-beams  without  injury: — these  are  innoxious 
because  they  are  uniform.  It  is,  therefore,  by  means  of 
its  varying  modifications  and  the  suddenness  of  its  transi- 
tions, that  air  of  the  atmosphere  affects  living  bodies: — it 
affects  them  by, — its  heat  alone, — heat  combined  with 
light, — its  degrees  of  cold, — the  combinations  of  heat 
and  cold  with  moisture  and  dryness, — the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture, — and  by  its  electri- 
cal state. 

When  the  human  frame,  especially  if  placed  in  the 
shade,  is  exposed  to  the  unusual  heat  of  90°  to  100°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  it  suffers  a  general  expansion 
of  its  fluid  and  relaxation  of  its  solid  parts,  has  excessive 
perspiration,  sluggishness  in  its  movements,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  indolence  and  inaction.  This  state  is  invariably 
accompanied  with  intense  thirst,  which  seems  to  be  a  na- 
tural desire  of  repairing  in  the  system  the  loss  of  its  fluids 
induced  by  the  heat.  Draughts  of  water  taken  in  such 
circumstances,  however,  tend  only  to  increase  the  per- 
spirations in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  which  it  has 
been  drank : — this  is  the  reason  why  such  thirst  is  always 
aggravated  instead  of  being  allayed  by  even  the  most 
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cooling  and  refreshing  beverage.  When,  moreover,  the 
perspiration  and  evaporation  from  the  body  are  greatest, 
its  liquid  secretions  diminish  in  quantity  and  acquire  a 
deeper  colour.  The  digestive  functions  also  become  en- 
feebled and  the  appetite  fails : — as  the  desire  of  drink  in- 
creases, the  desire  of  food  declines.  This  debility  of  the 
assimilating  powers  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  general 
relaxation  which  the  whole  system  has  sustained.  To 
the  same  cause,  likewise,  from  its  excitement  of  the  he- 
patic secretions,  is  to  be  referred  the  bilious  character 
which  accompanies  all  the  diseases  of  intertropical  re- 
gions. 

Light  and  heat  combined  produce  nearly  the  same  re- 
sults in  animals  as  in  vegetables : — their  influences  deepen 
colour  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.    Each  of  them,  when 
removed  from  shelter  and  the  shade,  becomes  freckled ; 
and,  it  is  familiar  to  observation,  that  ,  such  parts  of  the 
human  body  as  are  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  grow  very 
sensibly  darker  than  those  that  are  always  covered.  Liv- 
ing fibre  has  its  firmness  and  tension  also  distinctly  aug- 
mented by  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  light.  This 
I  accounts  for  the  circumstance  of  persons  perspiring, 
more  readily  and  more  profusely,  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture under  the  shade,  than  in  the  open  air  beneath  the 
sun's  beams,  although  the  heat  be  more  intense.  When 
bright  concentrated  light,  as  that  of  the  sun  darting  sud- 
denly from  between  clouds,  rapidly  strikes  the  skin,  it 
excites  in  the  parts  that  form  of  inflammation  which  phy- 
sicians technically  denominate  erysipelatous;   and  this, 
sometimes,  extends  beyond  being  a  local  affection,  and  is 
communicated,  by  the  laws  of  sympathetic  irritation,  to 
internal  organs :— thus,  when  the  head  is  so  affected,  the 
injury  may  sustain  progressive  aggravations,  and  termi- 
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nate  in  a  fatal  lesion  of  the  brain.  Such  effects  of  the 
solar  rays  are  seldom  experienced  by  the  hardy  peasant, 
the  surface  of  whose  body,  being  braced  and  invigorated 
by  the  incessant  action  of  free  air  under  the  open  sky,  is 
habituated  to  every  degree  of  vicissitude: — but,  they 
have  frequent  occurrence  in  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
whose  constitutions  are  comparatively  feeble,  who  pass 
the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  close  apartments,  and 
thus  entail  upon  their  ownselves  and  their  progeny,  an 
extreme  sensibility  of  external  impressions.  Such  per- 
sons, enamoured  of  a  soft  white  skin,  that  certain  symbol 
of  sickliness  and  effeminacy,  can  not  see  beauty  in  the 
freckles  and  sunburnings  on  the  faces  of  rustic  children: — 
these  are  beautiful,  however,  in  as  far  as  they  constitute 
true  indications  of  health,  and  are  the  natural  harbingers 
of  strength  and  manliness. 

Scrofulous  infants,  as  these  remarks  would  intimate, 
and  others  in  whom  the  system  is  lax  and  tender,  will 
derive  certain  benefit  from  their  being  regularly  and  mo- 
derately exposed  to  general  insolation: — the  sun's  influ- 
ences are  naturally  genial  to  every  thing  that  lives,  and 
will  conduce  much  toward  fortifying  the  constitution  of 
such  young  ones,  by  accelerating  in  them  the  processes 
of  ossification  and  the  development  of  their  muscular 
organs. 

Simple  insolation,  or  when  it  is  rendered  more  active 
by  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  with  a  lens,  promotes 
the  healing  of  many  sores  where  the  softness  and  paleness 
of  the  parts  give  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  unhealthi- 
ness.  Under  popular  management  also,  the  heat  of  burn- 
ing coals  acts,  in  an  analogous  manner,  in  forwarding  the 
cure  of  chilblains.  From  observation  of  their  sensible 
and  apparent  effects,  it  may  indeed  be  concluded,  that 
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heat  and  light  operating  in  conjunction,  and  with  moder- 
ate intensity,  are  both  stimulating  and  strengthening,  pos- 
sess a  tendency  to  correct  the  relaxation  and  atony  of 
the  system  which  heat  alone  produces,  and  give  colouring 
to  the  skin  as  well  as  firmness  to  the  fibres; — but,  when 
their  action  is  sudden,  or  excessive  in  degree  or  duration, 
it  becomes  irritant,  imbrowns  and  blackens,  hardens, 
toughens,  wrinkles  the  skin,  or  inflames  and  destroys  it:; — 
in  fine,  it  communicates  its  influences  to  the  blood  itself, 
which  it  darkens  and  condensates,  in  the  same  way  as  it 
heightens  the  colourings  and  consistence  of  vegetables. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  this  as  in  all  things,  a  middle  line 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued;  and,  such  being  the  case, 
those  parents  who  seclude,  under  whatever  motive,  their 
infants  and  children  from  enjoying  the  salutary  effects  of 
the  free  and  lightsome  air,  do  counteract,  in  a  direct 
manner,  one  of  the  best  and  most  bountiful  of  nature's  in- 
tentions for  promoting  the  personal  and  moral  dignity  of 
mankind. 

Cold  has  its  influences  on  the  animal  economy  greatly 
modified  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  moderate  or 
excessive,  and  of  its  being  sustained  by  the  body  in  a 
state  of  motion  or  of  rest: — but  these  modifications  are 
exceedingly  uncertain  relatively  to  our  sensations.  They 
not  only  vary  with  regard  to  different  countries  and  the 
diversified  residences  of  men, — to  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  the  dwellers  in  rural  abodes, — but  likewise  to 
particular  parts  of  each  individual's  person.  Hence  it  is, 
that  such  parts  of  the  body  as  have  been  habitually  ex- 
posed to  the  air  support,  even  with  agreeable  feelings,  a 
degree  of  cold  which  would  painfully  affect  others  habi- 
tually accustomed  to  coverings,  if  their  garments  were  re- 
moved:— and  hence  it  also  is,  that  the  body  when  en- 
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gaged  in  energetic  action,  labour,  or  motion,  can  perfectly 
well  endure  cold  that  would  prove  most  injurious  to  itself 
if  placed  in  circumstances  of  inactivity  or  repose. 

Variation  of  energy  in  the  internal  functions  of  life  of- 
ten, moreover,  constitutes  one  of  the  causes  which  change 
the  ordinary  impressions  of  cold  upon  human  bodies,  and 
diversify  their  sense  of  its  effects.  Debilitated  convales- 
cents sustain  injury  from  a  freshness  of  the  air  which,  by 
persons  in  vigorous  health,  is  scarcely  perceptible: — the 
aged,  also,  suffer  from  a  temperature  that  proves  agreea- 
ble to  the  adult  and  the  young: — and,  it  is  doubtless  to 
the  extraordinary  vivacity  of  the  vital  movements  of  in- 
fants, whose  skin  has  not  yet  acquired  either  tension  or 
firmness,  that  we  should  attribute  the  facility  wherewith 
they  can  be  habituated  to  bear  degrees  of  coldness  which 
to  older  people  are  painfully  rigorous.  In  the  tender 
age  of  infancy,  however,  the  organs  are  by  much  too  deli- 
cate to  endure  intense  cold  without  inconveniency  or  dis- 
tress : — and,  if  there  are  some  who  owe  to  the  strength 
of  their  constitution,  the  power  of  resisting  impressions 
disproportioned  to  their  years,  there  are  veiy  many  oth- 
ers that  have  become  the  victims  of  privation  and  wretch- 
edness, or  the  caprices  of  fashionable  extravagance.  Let 
it  be  remembered  then,  that  cold  in  excess  is  injurious  to 
the  nervous  system,  in  the  young,  the  ripe  in  years,  and 
the  aged;  and,  that  every  time  a  tender  or  effeminate 
person  has  the  organs  of  sensibility  unprotected,  it  will 
act  upon  them  with  dangerous  or  fatal  efficacy. 

Cold,  when  temperate,  produces  the  general  effects  of 
lessening  the  size  and  expansion  of  living  parts, — of  mo- 
derating and  diminishing  the  cutaneous  perspiration, 
without  entirely  suppressing  it, — of  gently  stimulating 
the  organic  fibre  and  augmenting  its  contraction  over  all 
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the  body's  surface,  and  thereby  imparting  firmness  to  its 
several  textures,— of  increasing  the  force  and  energy  of 
all  its  muscular  actions  without  weakening  the  flexibility 
of  its  members,— and,  by  consequence,  of  promoting  the 
aptitude  and  readiness  of  their  motions.  When  long- 
continued,  it  impairs  the  colouring  quality  of  the  solar 
light; — hence  it  is,  that  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe,  where  the  cold  is  not  alto- 
gether insupportable  or  at  least  not  constantly  excessive, 
are  large  in  stature,  have  flaxen  hair  and  the  fairest  com- 
plexions. 

Protracted  and  rigorous  cold  disturbs  the  perspiratory 
functions,  determines  inordinate  constriction  of  the  or- 
ganic fibres;  and,  in  this  way,  obstructs  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  superficial  fluids,  condenses  and  indurates  the 
skin,  benumbs  the  muscles,  impedes  the  motions  of  the 
joints,  and  thus  impairs  the  body's  pliancy  and  agility. 
These  circumstances  explain  the  causes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  frozen  regions  being  diminutive  in  size,  stunted  in 
their  shapes,  and  disagreeable  in  person.  Habit,  never- 
theless, enables  those  ill-favoured  mannikins,  even  in 
their  own  ungenial  atmosphere,  to  acquire  surprising 
promptitude  and  activity  in  the  chase.  This  attainment, 
however,  arises  from  their  being  destined  by  nature  for 
such  a  condition, — from  their  being  formed  by  the  cli- 
mate and  for  the  climate, — and  from  their  skin,  thickened 
by  the  cold,  becoming  to  them  a  kind  of  natural  vest- 
ment to  defend  their  sentient  organs  from  the  chilling- 
impressions  of  the  icy  cold,  and  to  prevent  it  from  irre- 
trievably depressing  their  vital  heat.  It  is  far  different 
with  man  accustomed  to  a  milder  temperature,  and  en- 
dowed with  more  permeability  of  the  surface : — he  exper- 
iences, in  such  excessive  cold,  a  degree  of  immobility  and 
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rigidnesss  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  which  a  multitude  of 
coverings  and  assiduity  in  taking  exercise,  enahle  him 
with  difficulty  to  surmount. 

Whatever  be  the  effects  of  rigorous  cold  on  the  skin 
itself  or  the  tissues  which  it  overspreads,  it  appears  to 
have  been  wisely  excluded  from  acting  unfavourably  on 
the  internal  structures  of  the  lungs.  Whether  it  be  that 
these  organs  are  indisposed  by  some  textural  peculiarity 
for  experiencing  this  kind  of  sensation, — or  whether  the 
rapid  generation  of  heat,  produced  in  them  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  vital  air  they  receive,  and  augmented  per- 
haps by  the  greater  denseness  of  this  air,  destroys  the  ef- 
fects of  cold  on  the  pulmonary  nerves, — be  this  what  it 
may,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact,  that  intense 
cold,  any  more  than  considerable  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere does  not,  directly  and  of  itself,  impede  the  freedom 
of  respiration. 

If  the  human  body  be  exposed  to  excessive  cold,  while 
in  a  state  of  inaction, — or,  if  the  cold's  intensity  has  in- 
creased or  been  aggravated  by  the  wind  which  purifies 
the  air  and  prevents  it,  when  coming  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  from  acquiring  a  milder  temperature, — or,  in  fine, 
if  its  coverings  be  insufficient  for  protecting  the  body 
from  the  augmenting  dullness, — then,_>after  a  paroxysm 
of  shivering  almost  convulsive,  rigidity  of  the  members 
supervenes, — the  joints  move  with  difficulty, — the  mus- 
cles appear  nearly  incapable  of  sliding  over  each  other, 
or  the  skin  inclosing  them  forms  a  hardened  envelope 
which  embarrasses  their  motions, — the  blood  itself  stag- 
nates in  the  cutaneous  vessels,— the  general  surface  be- 
comes pallid  or  violet,— and  the  limbs  grow  benumbed, 
stiffen,  and  ultimately  lose  all  their  sensibility.  This  is 
what  happens  to  the  extremities  or  the  more  prominent 
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and  uprotected  parts,  as  the  nose  or  ears,  of  persons 
riding  on  horse-back,  in  a  chilling  atmosphere:— but,  if 
the  cold  seizes  on  the  whole  body,  its  unhappy  victim 
sinks  insensibly  into  a  placid  sleep,  exempt  from  agita- 
tion or  suffering,— the  vital  functions  gradually  decline,— 
the  respiratory  motions  become  imperceptible,— the 
breath  cannot  be  distinguished,— the  arterial  pulsations 
cease,— in  general,  the  power  of  motion  is  first  suppres- 
sed at  the  circumference  and  by  progressive  degrees  m 
the  central  organs,— every  sign  of  vitality  sustains  abso- 
lute extinction,— and  the  person  dies,— the  passage  from 
life  to  death  being  quite  gradual,  the  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion indefinable  and  the  last  stage  of  its  progress  alto- 
gether indiscernible. 

Human  life,  in  some  authentic  instances,  has  been  thus 
suspended,  for  several  days,  without  being  irrecoverably 
extinguished.  Man,  overpowered  with  the  cold  and 
destitute  of  motion,  sensation,  and  apparent  heat,  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  hibernating  animals  Avhen  sunk 
in  their  winter-sleep:— these  remain  without  the  small- 
est sign  of  life  till  the  freshness  of  spring  comes  to  re- 
animate sensibility,  locomotive  energy,  and  vital  heat 
through  all  then-  torpid  organs.  When  the  manifesta- 
tions of  life  have  been  suspended  by  the  chilling  influ- 
ences of  cold,  returning  animation, — on  the  body  being  re- 
moved from  sustaining  the  cold's  farther  impressions, — is 
always  first  perceived  in  the  propagation  of  organic  action, 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference: — thus,  by  little 
and  little,  the  heart  and  lungs  resume  their  interrupted 
movements,  and  progressively  diffuse  heat  and  life  from 
the  trunk  to  the  extremities,— exhibiting  in  these  con- 
servative operations,  the  useful  lesson,*  that  science,  in 

*  If,  in  order  to  resuscitate  a  person  whose  vital  functions 
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similar  instances,  ought  at  all  times  to  imitate  the  prac- 
tice of  nature. 

Humidity  has  a  general  tendency  to  relax  the  organic 
fihres  and  make  them  flabhy: — it  diminishes  the  perspir- 
ation, prompts  and  increases  the  absorbent  actions  of  the 
skin,  and  augments  the  effects  of  different  temperatures 
on  the  human  frame.  When  humid  air  is  cold,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  colder ;  and,  Avhen  hot,  the  sensation  of  heat 
excited  by  it  seems  more  intense: — it  is  always  insalubri- 
ous, in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  All  bodies,  if  under  the 
influence  of  moisture,  are  proportionately  more  inactive, 
and  their  disposition  to  putrescency  much  promoted. 

have  been  suspended  by  the  chilling  influences  of  cold, — we  hasten 
to  warm  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the  body,  we  ignorantly 
misapply  beneficence  in  the  employment  of  means  which  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  determine  gangrene  or  mortification  of  the 
parts.  This  naturally  succeeds  to  such  measures,  because  it  is  a 
condition  essential  to  the  organic  motion  of  all  the  other  systems 
that  they,  at  first,  resume  their  communication  with  the  heart  as 
the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and  with  the  lungs  as  the  chief 
source  of  animal  heat.  Hence  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  process 
of  resuscitation  cannot  prove  successful,  unless  true  vital  motion  be 
renewed  in  the  centre  and  propagated  by  regular  advances  to  the 
circumference.  While,  therefore,  the  extremities  of  a  person  appar- 
ently exanimate  from  the  influences  of  cold,  are  covered  with  snow 
or  cloths  soaked  with  gelid  water,  the  chest,  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
regions  of  the  liver  should  be  steadily  and  perseveringly  rubbed 
with  flannel  and  some  stimulating  tincture.  As  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  the  action  of  the  lungs  come  to  be  re-established, 
and  the  internal  heat  is  transmitted  towards  the  surface,  successive 
applications  of  water,  each  made  warmer  than  the  preceding,  should 
replace  the  snow;  and,  so  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow  fluids 
he  ought  to  receive  cordials  in  quantity  determined  by  their  effects. 
At  the  same  time,  the  superficial  excitations  must  be  regulated 
and  prolonged,  by  the  state  of  the  central  movements  and  heat. 
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Intermittent,  putrid,  and  malignant  fevers  prevail  in 
marshy  districts  and  those  exposed  to  occasional  inun- 
dations :  heat  gives  activity  to  such  diseases ;  coldness 

renders  them  tedious  and  obstinate.  Every  where  and 
at  all  times,  humidness  of  the  air  combined  with  heat  ac- 
celerates spontaneous  decomposition,  and  constitutes  the 
diffusive  vehicle  of  those  infectious  particles  that  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cutaneous  pores,  and  give  origin  to  the 
pestilential  maladies  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  fens 
and  stagnant  waters. 

Dry  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  always  wholesome. 
It  braces  the  system  and  constitution;  facilitates  the 
perspiratory  and  other  functions  of  the  skin;  and,  like 
every  thing  that  favours  contractility  of  their  fibre,  in- 
creases the  activity  of  living  bodies  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  diminishes  in  the  fluids  their  natural  tendency  to 
putrefaction.    It  is  less  oppressive  than  moist  air  when 
hot,  and  less  penetrating  than  it  when  cold : — both  these 
effects  result  from  its  power  of  restraining  the  cutaneous 
absorption.    Places,  in  diy  climates,  situated  remote  from 
marshes  and  the  margins  of  great  waters,  when  elevated 
above  the  sphere  of  those  humid  vapours  that  nightly 
fall  upon  the  plains  and  rise  again  with  the  morning  sun, 
are  exempted  from  a  multitude  of  morbid  affections,  by 
which  low  and  humid  districts  are  frequently  desolated. 
Health,  stature,  strength,  and  the  courage  of  nations  in- 
habiting upland  countries,  exhibit  an  instructive  contrast  to 
the  personal  and  mental  feebleness  of  those  that  dwell  in 
low  regions. 

Atmospheric  dryness  or  humidity  has  each  its  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences.  To  certain  constitutions  hav- 
ing the  fibres  hard,  tense,  and  nervous,  air  moderately 
impregnated  with  pure  moisture  proves  beneficial: — it 
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also  acts  kindly  on  persons  suffering  from  ulcerations  of 
the  lungs.  Its  moisture  does  not  of  itself  prove  injurious 
to  health,  hut  hy  the  relaxation  it  induces  when  extreme, 
and  by  the  infectious  particles  of  which  it  becomes  the 
vehicle.  When  humid,  the  temperature  of  air  communi- 
cates itself  more  completely  and  more  intimately  than 
when  dry; — and  living  bodies  feel  the  sensation  of  cold- 
ness more  intensely  if  the  cooling  air  be  charged  with 
moisture.  Observation  of  these  natural  effects  instructs 
mankind,  in  warm  countries,  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  their  apartments  by  oversprinkling  the  floors  with  cold 
water: — and,  independently  of  the  coolness  attributable 
to  the  evaporation  thus  induced,  the  freshness  experienced 
in  such  places,  especially  if  the  solar  rays  be  excluded, 
depends  also  in  part  on  the  contact  of  moistened  air. 
Hence  it  arises,  that  the  same  temperature  is  felt  to  be 
warm  in  the  dry  air,  and  cool  in  the  humid: — and,  it  is 
universally  consistent  with  experience,  that  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, whose  temperature  stands  above  the  freezing 
point,  excites  a  colder  feeling  than  dry  air  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  cuticle, 
which  defends  the  nervous  parts  of  the  skin  from  being 
painfully  impressed  by  the  atmosphere,  fulfils  this  inten- 
tion best  when  it  is  dry.  Moisture  relaxes  and  dilates 
its  pores,  and  thereby  makes  it  a  less  exact  envelope : — 
it  then  admits  the  external  air  to  penetrate,  bet  ween  its 
layers,  to  the  sentient  organs  it  is  designed  to  protect. 

Atmospherical  temperature  becomes  injurious  to  ani- 
mals only  when  it  undergoes  great  and  rapid  variations, 
or  is  excessive, — because,  then  its  impressions  are  de- 
structive to  organization.  Its  most  hurtful  change  is 
that  from  heat  to  cold,  especially  to  cold  combined  with 
moisture ;  and,  generally,  this  does  not  often  take  place 
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rapidly  without  having  its  humidity  sensihly  augment- 
ed;—because,  by  such  change,  the  relaxing  disposition  of 
the  air  is  then  made  to  sustain  considerable  diminution. 
Thus,  the  sudden  cold  that  seizes  us  when  the  body  is 
heated  or  partially  deprived  of  its  clothing,  exasperates  the 
skin  and  occasions  a  painful  contraction  of  its  texture. 
This  irritation,  by  agitating  the  whole  nervous  system, 
produces  shivering:— or,  if  its  action  be  determined  upon 
one  particular  spot  less  covered  or  less  protected  than  the 
rest,  it  excites  a  local  pain  which  diseases  not  only  the 
skin  of  that  spot,  but  also  its  muscles  and  other  subjacent 
tissues : — or,  what  is  more,  it  may  be  communicated  to 
the  weaker  organs,  may  attack  the  chest,  causing  pleuri- 
sies and  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  although  the  origi- 
nal irritation  was  in  a  part  very  remote  from  that  ulti- 
mately affected.  This  explains  the  causes  why  persons 
having  gout,  rheumatism,  or  pains  of  the  joints,  suffer  so 
much  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, — the  ner- 
vous excitement  induced  by  the  united  influences  of  cold 
and  humidity  is  propagated,  by  a  sort  of  preference,  to 
the  most  sensitive  parts,  and  to  those  which  possess  a 
susceptibility  of  receiving  such  impressions. 

Besides  this  nervous  irritation,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  effect  of  the  air's  abrupt  change  from  heat  to  cold, 
another  is  the  suppression  of  perspiration.  Sudden  cold 
interrupts  the  skin's  functions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creases all  the  fluid  secretions: — it,  likewise,  excites  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  nose  to  extil  a  transparent  lymph, 
whose  sharpness  occasionally  chafes  and  reddens  the  most 
healthy  parts  over  which  it  flows.  By  this  means,  also, 
all  the  excretions  of  which  water  is  or  may  become  the 
vehicle,  are  in  general  very  sensibly  augmented  and  ac- 
quire, according  to  circumstances,  a  degree  of  acridness 
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tliat  strongly  stimulates  the  organs  themselves  wherein 
they  are  elaborated.  From  these  facts  the  opinion  has 
been  drawn, — that  catarrhal  inflammations  derive  their 
origin  from  the  suppression  of  an  acrid  perspirable  mat- 
ter and  its  transmission  from  the  vessels  of  the  skin  to 
other  organs,  in  which  it  never  fails  to  originate  exces- 
sive or  inflammatory  action. 

Another  remarkable  effect  of  sudden  cold  is  its  deter- 
mining in  the  blood  an  excess  of  that  substance  which 
coagulates  on  its  surface  when  set  at  rest.  This  sub- 
stance, so  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  blood,  ac- 
quires under  certain  modifications  a  very  great  degree  of 
consistence  and  tenacity.  It  has  been  regarded  as  fibrine 
altered  in  its  natural  elements,  and  as  that  matter  which 
often  forms  a  layer,  irregular  in  thickness,  on  the  surfaces 
of  some  inflamed  tissues  and  which  very  frequently  lines 
the  serous  membranes  wherein  inflammatory  excitement 
had  prevailed. 

Reason  might  also  be  offered  for  believing  that  an 
augmentation  of  activity  in  the  cutaneous  absorption  has 
occurred  as  an  effect  of  the  sudden  change  of  heat  to  hu- 
mid cold ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  volatile  particles  with 
which  the  humid  air  is  sometimes  impregnated,  have 
been  taken  into  the  system  and  given  existence  to  compli- 
cations of  catarrhal  disease. 

In  these  sketches,  then,  it  is  represented,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  a  rapid  change  of  the  high  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture may  be, — a  spasmodic  irritation  of  the  sentient  fibres 
of  organs,  which  is  propagated,  by  a  very  quick  com- 
munication, from  the  surface  to  central  parts  especially 
such  as  have  been  debilitated  or  are  suffering  from  exist- 
ing disease: — repression  of  the  perspirable  fluid  which  is 
either  determined  upon  vital  organs  or  enters  into  vessels 
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appropriated  to  other  functions ;  and,  from  its  nature,  be- 
ing unsuitable,  induces  derangement  of  their  healthy  ac- 
tions:— a  particular  change  in  the  constitutional  elements 
of  the  blood,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  mem- 
branous concretion  on  its  surface: — and,  an  increased  ac- 
tivity in  the  superficial  absorbents,  whereby  floating 
particles  of  matter  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  a- 
long  with  the  humid  air  in  which  they  are  suspended. 

Many  circumstances  promote  the  development  of  these 
effects,  and  aggravate  their  intensity.    They  are  most 
distinct  in  the  conditions  of  life  where  sensibility  is  most 
excitable: — old  persons  and  convalescents  are  more  ex- 
quisitely affected  by  them  than  others :— but,  notwith- 
standing their  extreme  quickness  of  sensation,  infants  af- 
ter the  first  dentition  resist  cold  well,  by  reason  of  the 
great  vivacity  of  their  motions  and  of  their  circulation. 
Hypochondriacal  people,  -independently  of  that  internal 
feeling  of  cold  which  is  an  ordinary  symptom  in  them, 
very  often  appear  to  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable  in  a 
low  atmospheric  temperature :— but  maniacs,  who  have 
become  nearly  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  all  exter- 
nal  objects,  are  much  less  affected  with  cold  and  can  en- 
dure, without  injury,  its  most  rigorous  influences.  About 
four  or  five  hours  after  taking  dinner  and  at  the  time 
of  leaving  bed  in  the  morning,  human  perspiration  is 
more  abundant  and  also  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
excreted  matter,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day  when 
the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  a  simple,  inodorous,  nearly 
imperceptible  evaporation ;— on  these  occasions,  there- 
fore, a  too  rapid  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  particularly 
humid  cold,  is  most  dangerous.    When  the  perspiration 
itself  mcludes  an  acrid  principle,  as  that  of  gouty  patients 
>U  suppression  by  cold  may  induce  fatal  consequence*.' 

F 
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Children  shedding  dry  crusts  from  the  head  or  having  a 
watery  exudation  behind  the  ears,  females  in  confinement, 
and  red-haired  persons  sustain,  at  all  times  indiscrimi- 
nately, the  most  serious  accidents  from  sudden  repression 
of  their  perspiratory  functions.  When  any  determinate 
part  is  the  organ  by  which  particularly  acrid  perspiration 
is  elaborated  and  exhaled,  there  is  imminent  danger  in 
interrupting  that  organ's  natural  actions.  In  fine,  the  in- 
tensity of  their  effects  is  always  corresponsive  to  the  ra- 
pidity wherewith  the  passage  from  heat  to  cold  has 
been  made. 

Abrupt  transitions  from  cold  to  heat  do  not  act  so  in- 
juriously on  the  living  frame  as  those  from  a  high  to  a 
low  temperature:— if,  however,  such  changes  have  been 
great  or  sudden,  they  are  capable  of  determining  very  de- 
leterious effects.    If  a  person,  in  whom  the  action  of  a 
freezing  cold  has  overpowered  the  movements  of  life,  be 
suddenly  placed  in  a  warm  temperature,— the  surface  of 
the  body  becomes  heated  before  the  central  and  vital  or- 
gans have  regained  their  functions,_the  frozen  fluids 
suffer  expansion,  rupture  their  vessels,  are  extracted, 
and  partially  diffused  in  an  exanimate  state  into  the 
Larest  cellular  parts  which  they  darken,_-and  the  sobds 
themselves  undergo  a  manifest  softening 
penetrated  by  revivifying  action  become  as  i  weie 
grated  from  life,  and  the  alteration  they  sustain ^in  to 

Ldition  destroys  ^J^Z?^!^ 

™wers  be  now  resuscitated,  ulcers  are  v 

ZZ  parts,  and  quickly  ««  »  ^"^T 

«°Lsometimes  entire  members  have  then-  vrtahty  e*~ 
mguished:-and,  if  nature  be  not  able  to  d, «»m  - 
the  vieinity  of  such  mortifying  structures,  that  healthy. 
™  acTion  which  detaches  a  dead  from  the  imng  part., 
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the  gangrene  speedily  extends  its  ravages,  particles  of  the 
vitiated  solid  and  fluid  essences  are  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  which  transfuses  the  poison  over  all  the 
sources  of  life,  and  death  inevitably  ensues.  Bad  sores 
are  very  often  occasioned  by  subjecting  the  affected  parts 
to  the  heat  of  a  strong  fire,  in  cases  of  local  and  superfi- 
cial frost-biting: — these  have  a  particular  tendency  to  de- 
generate into  malignant  and  putrid  ulcers  which  obsti- 
nately resist  the  best  treatment ;  and,  by  becoming  the 
subject  of  insalutary  absorption,  give  birth  to  general  af- 
fections of  the  most  enervating  and  inveterate  kind. 

Sudden  passage  from  ordinary  coolness  into  excessive 
heat  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  marked  revolution 
in  the  whole  system: — expansion  of  the  fluids,  especially 
of  the  blood  which  is  thus  made  to  distend  its  vessels, 
suffocation,  swooning,  apoplexy,  may  be  the  results  of 
such  transitions.  If  the  stomach  contains  much  food,  the 
operations  of  digestion  are  disordered  or  interrupted,  op- 
pression of  the  vital  energies  is  experienced,  and  this  cen- 
tral disturbance  itself  alone  not  unfrequently  produces 
an  apoplectic  seizure : — such  occurrences,  however,  sel- 
dom have  place  except  as  the  effects  of  artificial  tempera- 
ture. 

Sensible  impressions  are  made  on  the  human  body,  by 
its  passing  from  a  dry  into  a  humid  atmosphere: — it  has 
a  general  feeling  of  weight  arising  from  what  is  usually 
called  a  dulness  of  the  air.  The  locomotive  organs,  re- 
laxed and  softened  by  the  moistening  air,  become  en- 
feebled and  averse  from  motion; — the  system  loses  its 
tone:— the  vessels  yield  to  the  expansive  force  of  their 
fluids  and  their  impulsion  on  the  vascular  ramifications:— 
and,  without  its  weight  being  increased,  the  compressing 
power  of  the  atmosphere  has  augmented  in  proportion  to 
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the  diminution  of  the  body's  force  and  capacity  of  resist- 
ing it.    In  this  way,  the  vernal  influences  cause  the 
whole  frame  to  pass  from  its  state  of  constriction,  induced 
by  the  cold  of  winter,  to  that  of  relaxation  which  result, 
from  the  action  of  humid  warmth;  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  render  it  more  susceptible  of  the  diseases 
that  arise  out  of  such  a  condition  and  are  peculiar  to 
8prixiK— It  is  worthy  being  remarked,— that  these  dis- 
PUs°are,  generally,  less  obstinate  than  others  in  their  re- 
sistance of  medical  treatment  :_this  peculiarity  evidently 
depends  on  the  facility  with  which  evacuations  of  all  kind* 
can  then  be  renewed  or  augmented. 

Mankind  generally  experience  agreeable  or  beneficed 
.fleets  from  being  removed  into  a  dry  atmosphere  out  of 
one  wherein  humidity  predominated  :_the  former  brace* 
all  the  vascular  extremities,  restores  to  the  fibres  then 
lost  tone ;  and,  although  generally  accompanied  with  an  in- 
crease of  weight  in  the  atmosphere,  the  surrounding  air 
i3  felt  as  being  lighter;  heat  seems  less  oppressive;  cold 

'  less  rigorous.  . 

Being  almost  always  encompassed  by  the  unceasing  play 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  man  cannot  remain  unaffected 
bv  its  impulsive  powers.    If  he  stand  in  the  passage  « 
this  fluid  at  the  moment  of  the  thunder  s  explosion,-that 
j«  at  the  instant  when  the  disbalanced  relations  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  earth  are  rapidly  equilibrated,-be  sus- 
tains a  general  shock  which  may  be  so  violent  as  to  cans, 
"mediate  death.    Independently,  however,  of  this  force- 
raction  of  the  electric  fluid,  living  bodies  experience 
from  it  other  effects  which  are  far  less  perceptible 
Sphere  extends  to  some  distance  J^Sfl 
perceived  beyond  the  range  of  its  discuaree. 
Lfluences  affect  a  person,  in  various  ways  and  with  var 
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ious  intensity)  according  as  the  constitution  has  been 
characteristically  modified  by  nature  or  by  habit.  From 
this  predisposition,  many  individuals  sustain  very  sensible 
impressions  of  them,  a  considerable  time  before  the  oc- 
curence of  thunder-storms  and  the  prevalence  of  light- 
ning; and,  from  the  general  sense  of  discomfort,  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  and  mental  energies,  qualmishness,  head- 
ache, and  nervousness,  which  then  annoy  them,  can  with 
suprising  accuracy  prognosticate  the  approach  of  an  elec- 
tric state  of  the  atmosphere.  Relatively,  however,  to 
the  action  of  the  electrified  air,  at  a  distance  from  ani- 
mals, very  few  observations,  and  these  altogether  of  a 
general  nature,  have  yet  been  collected. 

Since,  then,  the  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  are  chiefly 
hurtful  by  reason  of  their  abrupt  vicissitudes  and  become 
dangerous  only  when  allowed  to  act  on  bodies  not  accus- 
tomed to  them,  or  because  these  qualities  themselves  are 
sometimes  deprived  of  their  salutariness,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  conservation  of  health  that  mankind  should  en- 
deavour to  fortify  their  persons  against  its  influences  and 
familiarise  their  constitutions,  not  to  a  temperature  from 
which  they  may  soon  be  removed,  but  to  one  whose  ef- 
fects they  are  most  exposed  to  sustain.  Agreeably  to 
this  view,  consequences  of  the  worst  kind  may  ensue 
from  the  practice  of  persons  confining  themselves  much 
in  close  and  heated  houses,  during  the  cold  seasons  or  in 
cold  countries : — and,  similarly  prejudicial  results,  though 
generally  in  a  less  aggravated  degree,  proceed  from  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  climates  passing  a  great  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  seclusion  of  refrigerated  apartments.  Cold 
is  the  state  of  temperature  to  which,  above  all  others,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  human  frame  be  early  and  perfectly 
inured : — because,  it  fortifies  and  braces  the  system,  and 
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imparts  a  solidness  and  vigour  to  the  body  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  resist  the  effects  of  eveiy  rapid  change  what- 
ever of  the  atmosphere  : — and,  because  sudden  exposure 
to  its  impressions  conduces  most  in  disbalancing  the  uni- 
formity of  the  vital  functions.  Parents  should,  therefore, 
accustom  their  young  ones  to  bear  its  influences,  by  grad- 
ual advances.  Few  constitutions,  indeed,  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  sustain  without  injury  the  force  of  sudden 
transition  from  a  mild  to  an  inclement  temperature : — 
every  constitution,  however,  is  susceptible  of  being  made 
progressively  habituated  to  the  action  of  cold  so  intense 
as,  in  other  circumstances,  would  be  intolerable. 

New-born  babes,  who  have  the  cuticle  imperfectly 
formed,  and  are  just  past  from  being  suspended  in  a  fluid 
at  the  temperature  of  95°  to  100°  to  breathe  a  new  at- 
mosphere, remain  for  some  time  exceedingly  nervous  and 
impressionable : — consequently,  the  tender  younglings  re- 
quire being  protected  from  cold  with  a  degree  of  care  pro- 
portioned to  their  feebleness  and  sensibility:— when  deli- 
cate, they  bear  its  action  ill;  and,  greatly  worse,  when 
diseased.    During  the  first  six  weeks  of  infancy,  many 
precautions  are  necessary  for  keeping  them  in  proper 
warmth: — that  communicated  to  them  by  their  mothers, 
in  being  the  most  natural,  is  also  the  most  genial.  If 
they  are  nursed  in  close  warm  rooms,  particular  attention 
will  be  requisite  for  defending  them  from  being  chilled  by 
the  external  air,  when  first  exposed  to  it,  especially  in 
the  afternoon  and  morning.    If,  as  infancy  advances,  the 
child  continues  vigorous  and  undiseased,  it  should  be  in- 
ured, by  degrees,  to  receive  the  bracing  influences  of  a 
cooling  atmosphere;— only,  during  the  progress  of  teeth- 
ing, some  additional  sheltering  may  be  desired.    If,  how- 
ever, it  be  weak  or  sickly  or  have  eruptions  on  its  head, 
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warmness  and  careful  watching  are  indispensable  to  its 

safety:  and,  if  dentition  should  commence  under  such 

circumstances,  it  must  be  still  more  tenderly  fostered  and 
shielded  from  the  effects  of  cold.  Should,  moreover,  the 
young  one's  head  remain,  till  this  time,  familiarized  to 
the  use  of  coverings,  these  ought  not  to  be  discontin- 
ued:— it  is  now  that  the  nervous  system  is  exposed  to 
suffer,  especially  the  nerves  of  the  head;  and,  said  the 
Father  of  Medicine,  "  cold  is  the  enemy  of  the  nerves." 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  infancy  or,  at  latest, 
when  the  first  dentition  has  been  completed,  parents  ought 
to  begin  directing  their  serious  attention  to  the  employ- 

:  ment  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  invigorate  their  chil- 
dren and  make  them  hardy.    It  is  then,  that  leaving  the 

i  head  bare, — having  then-  apparel  easy  and  light, — using 
.  '  frequent  and  free  washings  with  cold  water, — and  keeping 
them  in  airy  rooms,  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  contri- 
bute very  efficaciously  to  the  improvement  of  their  or- 
ganic and  constitutional  vigour.  Then,  also,  the  body's 
activity  and  that  peculiar  force  which  impels  the  blood 

|  through  its  vessels,  combine  in  enabling  the  system  to 
resist  the  more  ordinary  impressions  of  cold: — and,  the 
cuticle,  becoming  firmer,  forms  an  appropriate  shelter 
which  preserves  the  infantine  economy  much  better  than 
a  multitude  of  garments,  by  rendering  it  less  sensible  of 
the  irritation  which  cold  inflicts  on  the  nerves  when  un- 
provided with  this  natural  envelope. 

When  a  young  person  has  acquired  a  constitution  thus 
invigorated,  it  behooves  him  to  endeavour,  with  the  most 
assiduous  and  constant  care,  to  secure  it  from  being  in- 
jured or  subverted  by  luxury  and  idleness,  or  by  the  mo- 
ral depravity  with  which  all  populous  places  unfortunately 
abound.    Effeminacy,  excess  of  every  kind,  indisposi- 
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tion,  disease,  whatever  chagrins  the  mind  or  imhitters  the 
temper,  all  the  passions  indeed,  are  prone  to  exasperate 
anew  the  nervous  sensibility,  and  render  man  susceptible, 
as  an  infant,  of  external  impressions: — but,  reciprocally, 
the  individual  who  has  been  inured  to  sustain  the  influ- 
ences of  extrinsic  agents,  is  not  readily  enervated  by  the 
indispositions  which  circumstances  may  prepare  for  him; 
he  is  less  disturbed  by  chagrin,  less  agitated  by  passion; 
his  sensibility  places  him  in  unison  with  the  moral  affec- 
tions as  well  as  with  physical  impressions. 

All  those  infirmities  which  weaken  the  human  frame, 
by  diminishing  the  vigour  of  its  circulating  fluids,  particu- 
larly of  the  blood,  or  by  disbalancing  the  equality  of  its 
vital  heat  and  distribution  from  the  central  to  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  the  body,  require  great  and  unceasing  pre- 
caution being  taken  for  securing  it  from  all  hurtful  im- 
pressions, especially  those  of  the  cold,  more  especially  of 
the  moist  cold  air.  Such  precautions  are  quite  indispen- 
sable to  the  well-being  of  aged  persons  and  those  recov- 
ering from  disease.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  observa- 
tion, that  absorption,  particularly  in  such  as  have  been  ill 
and  in  those  who  have  sustained  excessive  evacuations, 
becomes  proportionally  exalted  as  the  impulse  of  the  vital 
fluids  is  depressed: — this  is  a  principal  cause  why,  to 
such  persons,  the  cold  humid  air  proves  so  invariably  per- 
nicious, and  why  exposure  to  it  renews  with  such  readi- 
ness the  paroxysms  of  febrile,  rheumatic,  and  other  affec- 
tions distinguished  by  an  intermitting  character. 

Finally,  then,  if  parents  do  neglect  adopting  the  ordi- 
nary and  simple  means  of  fortifying  the  constitutions  of 
their  children  against  the  external  impressions  to  which 
they  always  are  and  will  incessantly  be  exposed; — and,  if 
young  persons,  by  their  own  fault  or  that  of  their 
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guardians,  are  allowed  to  pass  the  age  when  right  habits 
should  be  contracted,  it  then  becomes  requisite, — that 
such  helpless  and  neglected  beings  should  submit  to  the 
laws  by  which  the  sickly  and  infirm  are  necessarily  obliged 
to  regulate  the  management  of  their  unhappy  circum- 
stances; —that  they  counteract,  by  means  of  appropriate 
dress  and  exercise,  the  influences  of  great  and  sudden  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  atmosphere ; — that  they  avoid  these,  not 
only  according  to  the  alternations  of  the  seasons  and  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  day,  but  still  more  according  to 
the  periods  of  their  own  proper  functions,  the  times  when 
digestion  is  proceeding,  when  the  perspiration  requires 
unusual  attention,  especially  if  it  has  a  peculiar  acridness; — 
and  that,  if  they  are  unfortunate  in  having  local  affections 
of  the  skin,  or  exhausting  discharges  from  whatever 
source,  or  excess  in  the  natural  evacuations,  their  vigi- 
lance in  precluding  the  effects  of  rapid  atmospherical 
transitions  ought  at  all  times  to  be  carefully  re-doubled. 
Thus,  as  atmospheric  air  is  one  of  the  most  pervasive  ele- 
ments in  nature  so  it  is  one  of  the  most  influential  on  the 
animal  economy, — whether  it  be  flourishing  in  youth  or 
waning  in  age,  blooming  in  health  or  languishing  in  dis- 
ease, determining  particular  effects,  reclining  in  inaction, 
or  recruiting  its  forces  in  slumberings  and  repose.  Its 
properties,  therefore,  naturally  tend  to  affect  the  differ- 
ent modifications  of  exercise  which  may  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  invigorating  the  vital  functions  and,  by 
consequence,  to  affect  the  circumstances  of  these  func- 
tions themselves  :—hence  it  is,  that  exercise  the  most  ap. 
propriate  may  have  its  beneficial  effects  improved  or 
counteracted  by  the  atmosphere  under  which  it  is  prac- 
tised;—and  hence,  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
aud  its  interminable  vicissitudes  are  altogether  beyond 
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the  control  of  Man,  it  behooves  him  to  employ  his  best 
resources  in  qualifying  himself  and  his  young  ones  to 
bear  that  in  the  atmospheric  influences  what  he  is  una- 
ble to  remove. 

Exercise,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  relations  to  living 
nature,  comprehends  many  subjects  which  merit  the  at- 
tention of  all  considerate  minds.  Among  others  may  be 
represented, — the  causes  which  impart  to  the  body's 
spontaneous  movements  the  power  of  altering  the  actual 
order  of  the  functions  of  life; — the  various  kinds  of  action 
wherein  exercise  consists ; — the  organic  changes  it  deter- 
mines in  the  animated  machine; — the  effects  produced  by 
it  when  excessive  either  in  degree  or  duration ; — and,  its 
advantages  in  preventing,  mitigating,  or  removing  disor- 
der or  disease. 

Locomotion  is  subservient  to  the  power  of  volition; 
and,  it  is  by  successive  and  methodical  applications  of 
•the  muscles,  which  constitute  the  locomotive  organs,  that 
the  different  actions  of  walking,  running,  dancing,  leap- 
ing, and  the  like,  are  performed.  These  voluntary  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  machine,  cannot  have  place  however, 
without  the  internal  functions, — digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  secretion,  and  excretion, — changing  their  ac- 
tual tenour  and  having  their  activity  increased: — thus, 
the  movements  of  the  muscles  which  execute  the  differ- 
ent acts  of  locomotion  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  organs  on  whose  functions  the  processes  of  nutrition 
depend,  that  the  former  always  excite  and  accelerate  the 
latter,  when  they  themselves  are  required  to  perform 
their  natural  actions. 

Muscles,  which  are  the  direct  agents  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, have  a  necessary  union  with  the  chief  organic  appara- 
tus of  the  system.    If  the  principal  trunks  of  the  nerves 
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distributed  to  a  muscle  be  divided,  that  muscle  instantly 
loses  the  locomotive  faculty;  it  becomes  completely  pal- 
sied. When,  on  the  contrary,  the  brain  has  been  roused 
into  a  state  of  intense  excitation,  the  general  nervous  in- 
fluence is  consequently  augmented,  and  the  muscular  ac- 
tions are  more  developed  and  more  energetic.  Let  de- 
lightful information  be  imparted  to  a  person  who,  at  the 
time  is  sedate  and  tranquil,  and  he  will  soon  become  una- 
ble to  remain  in  this  condition ; — he  will  rise,  walk,  re- 
turn to  his  first  posture,  keep  in  incessant  motion,  and 
experience  as  it  were  a  necessity  of  using  the  excess  of 
life  which  his  muscles  have  just  received. — The  muscular 
system  is  equally  connected  with  that  of  the  circulation ; — 
and,  no  sooner  has  the  communication  which  exists  be- 
tween the  heart  and  muscles  been  intercepted,  by  tying 
a  ligature  round  the  arteries,  than  the  muscular  tissues, 
ceasing  to  be  supplied  with  arterial  and  vivifying  blood, 
have  their  contractile  property  gradually  diminished  and 
ultimately  extinguished :— but,  if  the  circulation  be  ac- 
celerated, if  the  arterial  blood  enters  with  increased  force 
into  the  muscular  masses,  their  contractile  property  ac- 
quires more  energy,  their  movements  are  freer,  and  their 
actions  more  powerful. 

There  exists,  then,  a  constant  relation  between  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems,  and  the  activity 
of  the  muscles  which  produce  locomotion;  and,  it  is  in 
the  material  and  vital  connection  which  unites  these  parts 
that  other  very  important  results  originate.  The  muscles 
obtain  the  principles  of  their  activity  from  the  nerves, 
and  the  blood  transmitted  to  them  by  the  arteries ;— and, 
in  return,  they  cannot  move  without  re-acting,  through 
the  intermediacy  of  the  arterial  vessels  and  nervous  cords, 
upon  the  heart  and  brain;— the  muscular  contractions 
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exercise  a  true  stimulating  impulsion  on  the  internal  or, 
gans: — they  augment  their  vitality; — impel  them  to  par- 
take of  the  activity  of  the  muscles ; — and,  in  this  way,  a- 
rouse  a  general  excitation  in  the  whole  animal  economy. 
In  this  intimate  association  of  the  muscular  tissue  with 
the  nerves  and  arteries,  moreover,  is  to  be  found  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  excitement  which  determines  walking, 
running,  dancing,  fencing,  as  well  as  the  frequency  and 
quickness  of  the  pulse,  the  development  of  animal  heat, 
perspiration,  redness  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  blush- 
ing. These  corporeal  exercises,  however,  induce  another 
series  of  important  effects,  the  nature  of  which  may  be 
usefully  explained. 

When  persons  walk  or  run,  they  advance  the  body  for- 
ward, with  a  certain  degree  of  velocity,  and  place  it  al- 
ternately on  either  foot: — consequently,  at  the  instant 
when  the  lower  extremity,  which  receives  the  weight  of 
the  body,  touches  the  ground,  a  shock  more  or  less  strong 
is  produced: — the  sum  of  the  motion  which  the  muscu- 
lar contractions  then  impart  to  the  living  machine  is,  at 
the  same  time,  reflected  upon  it: — and,  this  repercussive 
action  penetrates  the  whole  frame,  is  distributed  to  all  the 
organs,  shakes  the  universal  system,  and  agitates  the  mi- 
nutest fibres  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  concussive 
shocks  of  the  substance  of  organs  are  illimitably  multi- 
plied;— they  are  repeated  at  each  step,  at  each  leap: — 
they  exert  an  incontestable  influence  upon  the  textures 
which  execute  functions : — and,  the  mechanical  agitations, 
produced  by  them  in  vital  parts,  change  the  internal 
disposition  of  these  parts,  determine  a  concentration  of 
their  fibres,  and  thereby  render  them  more  active  and 
more  powerful. 

This  distribution  of  movement  over  all  the  organs,  in 
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the  actions  of  running,  walking,  leaping,  passeswithout  ob- 
servation in  a  natural  state  of  the  system;  but,  it  comes 
to  be  perceived  in  a  very  evident  manner  when  inflam- 
matory excitement  has  exalted  the  sensibility  of  an  indi- 
vidual texture  or  membrane  of  the  body: — then,  the  cen- 
tre of  motion  in  the  morbid  part  always  experiences  dis- 
tress, sometimes  intense  pain, — the  effects  of  the  reper- 
cussion vibrate  through  all  the  inflamed  fibres  and  seem 
to  be  felt  only  in  the  one  affected  point.  Reflexion  of 
movement,  then,  is  a  natural  circumstance  susceptible  of 
the  easiest  demonstration: — it  becomes  quite  manifest 
when,  in  walking  or  running,  a  person  holds  pressed  a- 

gainst  the  body,  a  vessel  partially  filled  with  water,'  

each  step  occasions  a  displacement,  an  agitation  of  the 
fluid. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  degree  and  the  nature  of  the 
influence  which  all  his  spontaneous  corporeal  movements 
exercise  upon  man,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  the  effects  of 
those  mechanical  agitations  which  his  organs  sustain,  with 
the  effects  of  the  connexion  that  exists  between  the  ac- 
tions of  the  muscles  and  those  of  the  brain  and  heart. 
This  influence,  then,  emanates  from  two  causes, — the  ex- 
citing impulse  which  the  muscles,  by  their  contractions, 
impress  upon  the  nerves  and  the  arteries  and,  by  conse- 
quence, on  all  the  various  systems  of  organs, — and  from 
the  concussions  each  successive  displacer  ;nt  of  the  body 
makes  all  its  living  tissues  to  experience,  together  with 
the  development  of  the  tonic  forces  which  is  their  natu- 
ral result. 

Exercise,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  of  an  active  or  pas- 
sive kind:— the  former  comprehends  many  diversities  of 
muscular  exertion,  each  of  which,  by  its  peculiar  mode  of 
action,  gives  rise  to  particular  impressions  in  the  animal 
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economy:— those  produced  by  walking,  running,  dan- 
cing, pursuits  of  the  chase,  fencing,  various  games,  swim- 
ming, and  the  different  uses  of  the  vocal  organs,  cannot 
be  unworthy  of  brief  consideration. 

Walking  exerts  a  double  influence  on  the  actual  state 
of  the  system.  Persons,  in  taking  this  exercise,  make 
alternate  contractions  of  the  bending  and  extending  mus- 
cles of  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  these  contractions  are  re- 
peated with  a  degree  of  quickness  corresponding  to  the 
rate  of  velocity  at  which  the  walkers  proceed.  These 
muscular  masses  some  of  which  are  very  large,  cannot 
however,  as  has  already  been  explained,  commence  act- 
ing without,  at  the  same  time,  re-acting  on  the  brain  by 
means  of  the  nerves,  and  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  through 
the  intervention  of  the  arteries.  Walking,  therefore,  has 
for  its  immediate  results, — an  acceleration  of  the  blood's 
motion,  increased  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
greater  quickness  of  breathing,  an  augmentation  of  ani- 
mal heat,  and  indeed  a  general  excitement  of  every  or- 
gan:— and,  all  these  effects  are  proportionally  distinct 
and  exquisite  as  the  speed  of  walking  is  rapid  and,  con- 
sequently, as  the  alternate  contractions  of  the  bending  and 
extending  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  are  fast  re- 
peated. 

Besides  this  impulsion  communicated  to  all  the  organic 
systems  by  the  action  of  walking,  it  likewise  subjects 
them  to  the  influences  of  mechanical  agitation.  All  the 
weight  of  the  body,  in  walking,  is  successively  made  to 
rest  first  on  the  one  and  then  on  the  other  limb.  Now, 
at  the  instant,  when  each  foot  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  a  shock  takes  place  and  all  the  vital  frame  sus- 
tains an  agitation: — this  is  very  considerable  if  the  person 
walks  quick,  takes  long  steps,  or  passes  over  hard  rough 
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ground: — but,  it  is  feebler,  if  be  proceeds  slowly,  treads 
on  a  soft  or  grassy  surface,  or  poises  his  weight  on  the 
toes,  when  the  joints  of  the  ankle  and  foot  conduce  to 
weaken  its  force.  Every  one  can  discern  the  motions  in- 
duced in  the  cheeks  of  those  who,  with  the  mind  engag- 
ed on  other  objects,  go  carelessly  over  a  rugged  field:  

these  agitations  and  shakings  of  the  cheeks  represent,  in 
some  measure,  the  occult  effects  determined  by  the  same 
cause  in  the  more  important  though  invisible  organs.  It 
is  also  consistent  with  experience,  that  an  unexpected  fall, 
with  the  sole  of  the  foot  lighting  over  a  cavity  however 
shallow,  occasions  a  shock  which,  in  some  instances,  has 
been  so  violent  as  to  produce  laceration  of  the  liver  and 
very  dangerous  lesions  of  the  brain. 

Walking,  then,  influences  the  body  by  two  kinds  of 
action: — by  the  muscular  contractions  augmenting  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  the  vital  parts: — and,  by  the  concussions 
which,  pervading  these  organs,  tend  to  produce  a  conden- 
sation of  the  fibres  composing  them,  and  thus  to  promote 
their  firmness,  their  tone,  and  their  energy: — it  is  by -this 
double  effect  that  the  exercise  of  a  daily  walk  proves 
beneficial  to  the  constitution.  This,  therefore,  is  a  cer- 
tain means  of  enlivening  the  appetite,  forwarding  both  the 
assimilative  and  the  excreting  operations  of  digestion,  fa- 
cilitating the  blood's  distribution  over  all  the  living  frame, 
maintaining  the  natural  tenour  of  the  secreting  and  ex- 
haling vessels,  and  indeed  of  supporting  a  salutary  equi- 
poise between  the  fluids  and  the  solid  structures.  Ad- 
ditionally to  these,  its  direct  influences  on  the  vital  na- 
ture, exercise  or  spontaneous  movement  is  the  source  of 
other  effects.  Walking  in  the  open  fields  or  among  the 
clear  glens  of  the  hills,  in  the  alleys  of  airy  woods  or  a- 
long  the  banks  of  unshaded  streams,  brings  a  person  into 
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an  atmosphere,  at  once  pure,  salubrious,  fresh  by  inces- 
sant renovation,  and  impregnated  with  the  odoriferous 
emanations  of  flowers  that,  in  summer,  cover  the  face  of 
the  ground, — into  am  atmosphere  which,  thus  modified, 
determines  a  stimulating  impression  upon  the  lungs,  and 
an  exaltation  of  the  nervous  energy,  having  tendency  to 
disseminate  vivacity  over  the  whole  animal  system.  Such 
exercise,  moreover,  entertains  and  charms  the  mind  by 
the  diversity  of  agreeable  objects  it  brings  under  the 
walker's  observation;  it  delights  the  heart  by  the  ever- 
varying  scenes  which  the  wide  face  of  nature  enables  him 
to  contemplate ;  and,  in  fine,  it  contributes  to  awaken  in 
the  soul  a  calm  sense  of  joyousness  and  satisfaction, 
a  universal  feeling  of  happiness  and  philanthrophy. 

Running  produces  effects  on  the  body  which  originate 
in  the  same  sources  as  those  that  walking  determines. 
Very  lively  and  rapid  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thighs  and  legs,  and  even  of  the  back  and  neck,  form  its 
necessary  results.  This  extreme  activity  of  the  muscular, 
masses  is  propagated  throughout  the  system ; — it  consti- 
tutes an  impulsive  force  which  excites  their  vitality  and 
accelerates  their  movements; — it  increases  the  pulse's 
strength  and  frequency; — by  it  the  animal  temperature  is 
elevated,  the  skin  reddened,  and  the  cutaneous  gxhala- 
tion  made  to  issue  in  profusion. 

In  running,  the  body  is  projected  upward  and  forward; 
the  hindmost  foot  is  raised  before  the  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  body,  has  reached  the  ground ;  and, 
when  this  takes  place,  a  violent  shock  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  system  and  agitates  all  its  parts.  These 
concussions,  moreover,  succeed  one  another  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  the  substance  of  each  organ  thereby  finds  it- 
self aim  ost  unintermittingly  commoved  and  shaken.  That 
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power  which  walking  and  running  prompt  into  action, 
differs  merely  in  degree ; — in  the  latter,  it  is  more  exten- 
sive and  vehement.    Their  effects  also  are  nearly  simi- 
lar;— only  those  of  running  have  a  particular  intensity, 
an  extreme  violence: — they  do  not  produce  a  mild  and 
moderate  excitation,  but  a  kind  of  feverish  disturbance 
having  something  in  it  that  is  unnatural  and  prone  to 
originate  disease.    Every  day  affords  instances  of  the  in- 
vigorating, exhilarating,  and  even  healing  influences  of 
walking,  but  those  of  running  are  generally  regarded  as 
being  inimical  to  the  regular  continuity  of  vital  action:— 
nevertheless,  there  may  be  particular  cases,  wherein  run- 
ning, moderate  in  degree  and  limited  in  measure,  shall  be 
found  useful  in  preventing  some,  and  in  helping  to  mo- 
derate other,  unhealthy  conditions. 

Dancing  was  employed  by  mankind,  in  the  primitive 
ages,  as  an  expression  of  reverence  and  gratitude  to  the 
divinity.  Many  ancient  legislators,  also,  inculcated  its  * 
being  frequently  and  publicly  practised,  as  an  exercise 
naturally  favourable  to  the  development  of  young  organs, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  vigour  and  activity  in  the  grow- 
ing frame.  It  combines  all  the  movements  of  walking, 
running,  and  leaping;  and,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  locomotive  contractions  by  which  it  is  produced,  it 
imparts  a  high  degree  of  excitement  to  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  brain,  and  to  every  other  part  which  consti- 
tutes a  source  of  vital  action. 

By  the  exercise  of  dancing,  the  living  system  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  variously  affected :— its  practice  hurries 
the  circulating  elements  in  their  course,  accelerates  the 
pulmonary  movements,  and  induces  an  active  flow  of  the 
perspiration.  This  excess  of  the  cutaneous  discharge  in- 
duces a  great  consumption  of  the  animal  fluids,  which 
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manifests  its  effects  in  a  consequent  thirst  that,  according 
to  circumstances,  may  be  more  or  less  intense.  Desire 
of  nourishment  is  also  awakened  and  promoted  by  it ;  and 
this  is  a  consequence  either  of  the  agitations  sustained  by 
the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  rapid  abstraction  of  the 
body's  material  principles,  which  require  an  equally  rapid 
supply: — thus,  it  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  restoring 
or  improving  of  -  the  appetite  and  to  the  perfect  assimila- 
tion of  food. 

In  those  who  have  perfected  themselves  in  this  exer- 
cise, dancing  gives  the  body  an  agreeable  and  easy  air, 
and  enables  it  to  move  with  grace  and  freedom.  By 
throwing  back  the  arms  and  shoulders,  it  advances  the 
chest,  renders  it  more  capacious,  and  consequently  more 
favourable  to  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  also 
imparts  strength  and  pliancy  to  the  limbs,  turns  out  the 
foot  into  its  natural  position,  and  braces  the  muscles  of 
all  the  lower  extremities: — it,  in  fine,  confers  on  the  gait 
a  particular  air  which  is  readily  recognizable  in  persons 
who  excel  in  such  accomplishments. 

Youth  is  the  season  of  life  when  motion  is  indispensa- 
ble:— at  this  time,  the  very  act  of  expending  the  vital 
energies  becomes  the  most  appropriate  means  of  renew- 
ing and  invigorating  them: — to  the  circumstances  of; 
growing  persons,  therefore,  dancing  is  most  applicable. 
It  proves  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  conditions  of1 
young  females,  especially  of  those  who  have  soft  and  de- 
licate constitutions,  by  counteracting  the  effects  of  that 
inaction  which  the  indiscriminating  refinements  of  society 
impose  on  them.  By  its  power  of  inciting  perspiration, 
of  procuring  the  rejection  of  what  in  the  fluids  is  exces- 
sive or  depraved,  and  of  fortifying  the  general  economy, 
it  may  be  successfully  employed  as  a  remedial  agent  in  a 
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multitude  of  complaints, — in  obstructions,  indigestions, 

and  all  scrofulous  and  nervous  affections  Well-timed 

dancing,  in  fine,  is  a  natural,  an  elegant,  and  a  salutary 
exercise  which,  under  wise  management,  can  be  made 
particularly  subservient  to  the  perfecting  of  man's  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  his  personal  attainments. 

Field-sports  constitute  to  persons  on  foot  a  land  of  ex- 
ercise which  calls  into  action  all  the  essential  organs. 
Those  who  enter  into  such  pursuits  are  obliged  some- 
times to  walk,  sometimes  to  run,  sometimes  to  leap, 
sometimes  to  be  standing,  sometimes  to  have  the  body 
curved,  sometimes  to  utter  cries: — now  all  these  spon- 
taneous movements  cannot  be  executed  without  inducing 
variations  in  the  actual  state  of  the  internal  functions. 
The  muscular  contractions  brought  into  requisition  by 
them,  impel  the  heart,  the  large  arteries,  and  indeed  all 
the  pulses  into  greater  activity,  elevate  the  animal  tem- 
perature, and  accelerate  the  functions  of  the  skin: — at 
the  same  time,  the  frequent  agitations  sustained  by  the 
living  tissues  renew  their  tone,  and  impart  to  them  fresh 
energy  and  vigour. 

Such  employment  also  makes  impression  on  the  body 
by  means  of  the  fascination  with  which  it  engages  the 
mind.  Besides  the  pleasure  he  naturally  derives  from 
the  contemplation  of  rural  beauty  and  sublimity,  the 
hunter  finds  opportunity  of  participating  in  a  multitude  of 
peculiar  enjoyments:— the  arts  practised  by  the  game  to 
avoid  the  snares  laid  for  them;  the  curious,  often  aston- 
ishing, devices  opposed  by  animal  instinct  to  the  strata- 
gems of  human  reason;  his  own  hopes  and  fears;  his  suc- 
cesses and  disappointments,  all  combine  in  deeply  inter- 
esting his  mental  feelings  and,  through  them,  the  organs 
by  which  such  feelings  are  perceived.    Boys,  therefore, 
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and  young  men,  when  these  sports  of  the  field  are  attaina- 
ble, ought  to  be  systematically  inured  to  them  as  being 
adapted,  in  a  decisive  manner,  to  invigorate  and  mature 
the  energies  of  their  sentient  and  perceptive  natures. 

Many  diseases  yield  more  readily  to  the  .remedies  ad- 
ministered for  their  cure,  when  these  are  assisted  in  their 
operation  by  a  moderate  employment  of  this  inspiriting 
exercise: — morbid  affections  distinguished  by  atony  of 
organs,  relaxation  of  texture,  or  deficiency  of  the  motive 
powers,  obtain  a  marked  amendment  from  its  exciting  and 
tonic  influence.  Dancing  and  the  chase  have  this  re- 
markable in  them ; — that,  being  regarded  as  amusements, 
they  fatigue  ailing  persons  less  and  are  less  irksome  to 
them,  than  those  exercises  to  which  they  submit  by  re- 
straint, or  in  obedience  to  the  prescriptions  of  their  phy- 
sicians. 

Fencing  requires  a  vigorous  and  almost  unceasing  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  arras,  trunk,  head,  and  inferior 
extremities.  In  practising  it,  the  body  is  earned  back- 
ward and  forward  with  great  vivacity,  and  strong  concus- 
sions are  incessantly  sustained  by  all  parts  of  the  fencer's 
person.  Hence,  it  produces  very  distinct  organic  ef- 
fects : — it  speedily  puts  the  whole  living  machine  into  a 
state  of  the  most  intense  excitement: — the  countenance 
beams  with  animation;  the  eye  sparkles  with  penetrative 
brilliancy;  and  the  manifestations  of  life  and  energy  and 
generous  ardour,  become  impressively  apparent.  By  the 
changes  which  it  determines  in  the  natural  course  of  the 
functions,  it  may  be  made  beneficial  in  those  circumstan- 
ces of  unhealthiness  where  an  instantaneous  and  lively 
agitation  of  the  person,  the  communication  of  an  exqui- 
site impulse  to  the  circulating  system,  or  a  profuse  ex- 
halation from  the  perspiring  vessels,  is  indicated. — 
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Wrestling,  in  fine,  and  fencing  and  all  the  various  forms 
of  self-defence,  when  acquired  under  appropriate  tutor- 
age, do  conduce  very  much  towards  imparting  an  air  of 

o-race  and  nobleness  to  the  mien  and  an  air  of  benevo- 
o 

lence  and  firmness  to  the  character: — this  kind  of  exer- 
cise makes  the  body  strong  and  healthy,  the  mind  patient 
and  generous;  and,  being  endowed  with  such  important 
tendencies,  it  ought  not,  without  the  best  reasons,  to  be 
excluded  from  constituting  a  material  branch  of  the 
youthful  discipline. 

Games  at  hand-ball,  foot-ball,  tennis,  shuttlecock,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  oblige  the  players  to  run  and 
i  leap  with  earnestness  and  frequency.  All  the  body  is 
then  in  motion: — not  only  are  the  locomotive  muscles 
kept  in  constant  action,  but  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  even 
the  organs  of  voice  require,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain 
application.  Now,  this  exquisite  activity  of  the  externa^ 
is  disseminated  to  all  the  internal  or  vital  systems : — each 
of  these  has  its  action  accelerated,  and  the  general  func- 
tions of  life  proceed  with  increased  promptitude  and 
strength.  These  sports,  then,  tend  directly  to  preserve 
and  invigorate  the  health,  to  refresh  the  young  mind  for 
the  renewal  of  its  studies,  and  to  promote  the  vivacity  of 
its  powers. 

Except  when  immoderately  used,  the  quoits,  bowls, 
nine-pins,  and  other  juvenile  games  of  a  like  kind,  do  not 
introduce  changes  into  the  organic  functions  that  are  un- 
favourable to  health: — they  awaken  its  energies  and  con- 
solidate the  general  system — Billiards,  although  too  fre- 
quently subjected  to  the  degradation  of  being  made  in- 
strumental to  the  vulgar  and  mischievous  purposes  of 
gambling,  is  of  itself  and  always  ought  to  be  an  elegant 
and  ennobling  amusement: — it  calk  forth  a  great  variety 
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of  mental  and  corporeal  actions  whose  natural  tendency 
conduces,  in  a  direct  manner,  to  dignify  the  vital,  the 
moral,  and  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind. 

Swimming,  with  the  practice  of  which  every  young 
person  should  be  conversant,  occasions  all  the  muscles,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  limbs  and  arms,  being  put  into  a 
state  of  considerable  activity  which  has  the  effect  of  ac- 
celerating the  movements  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and 
of  augmenting  the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  every  part 
of  the  body.  As  the  water,  however,  presents  very  little 
resistance  to  the  actions  of  the  members,  this  exercise 
produces  none  of  those  concussive  agitations  which  re- 
sult from  running  or  leaping,  and  consequently  is  less  in- 
fluential  on  the  universal  frame.  Nevertheless,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  effective  peculiarity: — the  fluid  in  which 
the  swimmer  keeps  himself  buoyant,  surrounds  his  person 
and  compresses  it  on  all  sides;  and,  to  the  mechanical 
impression  arising  from  this  circumstance,  is  added  a- 
nother  derived  from  the  temperature,  cold  or  tepid  or 
warm,  of  the  element  wherein  he  float: — hence  pro- 
ceeds a  twofold  action  capable  of  inducing  a  diversity  of 
organic  variations,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  ton 
invigorate  the  organs  themselves  and  to  render  the  whole 
system  more  robust. 

Declamation,  reading  with  a  loud  voice,  and  singing, 
were  advised  by  many  ancient  philosophers  as  very  effi- 
cacious antidotes  to  the  progress  of  disease  in  not  a  few 
of  its  troublesome  forms.  They  act  directly  on  the  pul- 
monary organs,  and  when  moderate,  tend  to  strengthen 
them.  Reading  aloud,  at  stated  intervals  and  for  defi- 
nite spaces  of  time,  has  proved  decisively  beneficial  in 
threatened  consumption: — in  chronic  affections  of  the 
lungs  themselves  also,  and  in  cases  where  these  were  in- 
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active  or  loaded  with  mucous  matter,  it  has  been  follow- 
ed by  the  happiest  results,  particularly  if  repeated  several 
times  in  the  day  and  continued  only  so  long  as  not  to  in- 
duce fatigue.  These  exercises  of  the  voice,  moreover, 
extend  their  influences  to  the  abdominal  organs,  especially 
those  of  assimilation  and  excretion,  by  means  of  the  al- 
ternating re-actions  of  the  diaphragm,  which,  in  this  way, 
conduce  in  animating  their  vitality,  increasing  their  activi- 
ty, and  invigorating  their  functional  powers.  Independ- 
ently, however,  of  their  effects  on  his  personal  conditions, 
as  mere  modifications  of  salutary  exercise,  elocution,  re- 
citation, and  reading,  contribute  immediately  and  most 
powerfully  to  the  exaltation  of  man's  rational  constitu- 
tion:— they  impart  to  him  knowledge,  the  characteristic 
glory  of  his  intellectual  and  imperishable  destiny: — they 
give  him  knowledge  of  himself,  of  universal  nature  and 
of  Nature's  God; — they  give  him  knowledge  of  things 
that  were,  of  things  that  now  are,  and  of  things  that  have 
yet  to  be : — they  fit  him  for  accomplishing  meritorious  ac- 
tions in  this  world,  and  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment, — 
in  modes  of  existence  that  await  him, — of  knowledge 
ever  increasing  and  ever  desiring;  for  the  enjoyment  of 
bliss,  pure  as  his  own  renovated  being,  and  interminable 
as  his  immortality. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  exercises  denom- 
inated active,  by  which  young  persons,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  paternal  affection  and  experience,  may  have  the 
perfection  of  their  thinking  and  acting  faculties  promoted 
or  matured : — it  is  now  requisite  that  a  summary  view  of 
the  benefits  derivable  from  those  that  are  passive  should 
be  subjoined. 

Passive  exercises  are  those  by  which  the  body  receives 
from  a  cause  extrinsic  to  itself,  a  proportion  of  movement 
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efficient  to  agitate  the  substance  of  its  organs:— such 
causes  always  leave,  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  locomotive 
members  and  the  muscles  by  which  these  are  propelled. 
Spontaneous  exercises  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  instrumentality  of  the  muscles.  Being  connected,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  brain  that  animates  them,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  heart  that  transmits  to  them  the 
blood  from  which  they  obtain  the  principles  of  their  vi- 
tality, the  muscles  themselves  cannot  commence  acting 
without  exciting  these  primary  organs  and,  through  them, 
the  whole  animal  system : — in  the  passive  exercises,  how- 
ever, this  important  and  characteristic  agency  has  no  place ; 
its  effects  are  not  even  discernible  in  persons  undergoing 
locomotion  on  horse-back  or  in  a  carriage: — nevertheless, 
their  particular  manifestations  proceed  from  a  cause  dis- 
tinguished by  tree  influential  properties. 

While  sustaining  passive  exercise  of  any  kind,  the  body 
rests  on  a  movable  base, — a  carnage,  for  instance,  or  a 
cradle : — this  is  displaced  or  carried  forward  by  a  certain 
amount  of  locomotive  power ;  but,  at  every  instant  as  it 
advances,  a  number  of  concussions  take  place  between 
the  base  and  the  ground : — this  motion  is  next  rebound- 
ed ;  it  traverses  the  machine,  and  every  thing  it  carries, 
immediately  experiences  a  corresponding  agitation.  When 
a  person  rides  on  horseback,  he  sustains  shocks  of  this 
kind  which  are  incessantly  repeated: — being  reflected, 
they  successively  pervade  his  whole  frame ;  and,  like  par- 
ticles of  diffusive  matter,  are  propagated  over  all  his 
members,  penetrate  all  his  organs,  shoot  through  all  the 
different  textures  which  compose  them,  and  ultimately 
affect  their  minutest  fibres.    This  repercussion  of  move- 
ment acts  as  a  true  force,  an  effective  power: — it  imparts 
to  the  body,  as  if  it  really  had  a  material  form,  a  propor- 
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tion  of  reflective  influence,  winch  is  diffused  over  all  the 
organic  systems,  and  each  of  these  is  affected  by  it  to  an 
extent  bearing  relation  to  its  individual  size  and  weight. 
These  mechanical  impressions,  these  influential  efforts  oc- 
casioned by  the  successive  shocks,  determine  a  change  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  vital  parts  whereon  they  make,  as 
it  were,  an  aggression  to  which  the  parts  offer  resistance 
by  taking  on  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  self-  contraction : — 
thus,  by  putting  themselves  into  less  space,  they  appear 
to  prepare  a  natural  opposition  to  these  re-iterated  attacks 
which  threaten  to  lesion  their  textures.  Excited  by  the 
agitations  they  experience,  the  living  fibres  are  compres- 
sed or  condensated; — the  organic  tissues,  which  the  fi- 
bres unite  in  forming,  become  stronger,  more  compact, 
more  robust: — and,  consequently,  the  organs  themselves 
acquire  greater  energy,  their  motions  are  made  freer  and 
more  vigorous,  and  the  exercise  of  their  respective  func- 
tions is  rendered  easier  and  more  perfect.  Such  really  are 
the  immediate  effects,  the  sensible  changes  which  the  pas- 
sive exercises  produce  in  the  animal  economy.  Whether, 
therefore,  they  be  considered  as  salutary  or  medicinal  a- 
gents,  they  affect  the  person  undergoing  their  influences, 
in  the  same  way  as  tonic  remedies,  and  they  effectuate 
the  same  results : — in  all  organised  structure,  they  induce 

a  constriction  of  its  fibres: — this  strengthens  its  tissues :  

and  this  again  contributes  to  render  the  whole  fabric,  at 
the  same  time,  more  firm  and  more  powerful.  Like  the 
active  exercises,  however,  they  do  not  determine  an  ex- 
cess of  organic  movement,  nor  accelerate  the  arterial  pul- 
sations, nor  increase  the  development  of  animal  heat,  nor 
inordinately  stimulate  the  cutaneous  functions: — they  act 
only  in  bracing  and  finning  the  living  parts,  and  in  effect- 
ing an  augmentation  of  their  inherent  forces. 
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Passive  exercise,  in  the  form  of  dandling,  patting  the 
hack  after  sucking,  and  friction  of  the  spine,  is  indispen- 
sably requisite  to  the  circumstances  of  infants — When 
awake  and  unengaged  at  the  hreast,  they  require  being 
kept  in  a  state  of  nearly  incessant  movement.    For  this 
purpose  they  ought,  during  the  first  weeks  of  life,  to  be 
placed  on  a  soft  light  pillow  or  similar  contrivance,  and  in 
this  way  submitted  to  gentle  and  frequent  agitations,  both 
on  the  knee  and  in  the  nurse's  arms.    Subsequently,  it  is 
proper  to  exercise  them  in  an  upright  posture,  by  tossing 
them  up  and  down  on  the  hand,  with  a  degree  of  activity 
regulated  by  the  young  one's  strength  and  vigour.  These 
abrupt  movings  are  exceedingly  useful  in  prompting  the 
natural  desire  of  nourishment,  in  facilitating  its  ultimate 
applications,  and  in  diffusing  freely  and  universally, 
through  all  the  organic  systems,  the  energies  of  life  and 
growth.    Infants  confined  much  in  bed  or  the  cradle  and, 
of  course,  seldom  subjected  to  this  kind  of  discipline,  so 
acceptable  to  their  instinctive  desirings,  are  always  par- 
ticularly soft,  feeble,  and  pale,  and  generally  predisposed 
to  relaxation  of  the  system,  to  obstructions,  and  other 
forms  of  sickliness  dependent  on,  or  complicated  with, 
nervousness  and  constitutional  infirmness:— on  the  con- 
trary, these  have  more  strength  and  vigour,  who  are  often 
carried  into  the  pure  fresh  air  and  sustain  such  dandlings 
and  shakings  jn  their  nurses'  arms  as  prove  sufficient,  by 
commoving  all  their  organic  textures,  to  excite  their  vi- 
tality:—at  the  same  time,  the  colour  of  their  complexion 
and  the  firmness  of  their  fibres  all  announce  that  in  such 
children,  the  nutritive  functions  enjoy  much  activity. 

Patting  children  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  all  over 
the  back  and  loins,  especially  on  the  region  opposite  the 
atomach  has,  along  With  a  general  usefulness,  the  particu- 
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Iar  and  local  effect  of  invigorating  the  digestive  and  ex- 
creting functions: — hence,  the  advantage  of  having  this 
little  operation  frequently  and  aptly  performed. 

Friction  of  new-born  babes  assists  in  removing  the  al- 
buminous deposition  which  originally  covers  the  body's 
surface,  in  bringing  its  newest  functions  into  action,  and 
in  extending  the  development  of  animal  heat.    It  may  be 
performed  with  a  flesh-brush,  or  piece  of  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  or  flannel;  but  the  warm  hand  of  the  nurse  or 
mother  is  both  more  natural  and  more  appropriate.  Its 
common  and  more  uniform  tendency,  as  their  days  ad- 
vance, is, — to  promote  the  secretions,  to  excite  in  the 
soft  parts  and  cellular  membrane  a  kind  of  vibratory 
movement  conducing  to  their  health,  to  strengthen  the 
forces  which  impel  the  circulating  blood  so  as  to  cause 
their  sending  an  abundant  supply  of  it  to  the  secerning 
vessels,  and  to  disembarrass  the  different  systems  of  all 
insanitary  excess  of  nutrition.    By  such  means,  it  serves 
to  maintain  an  equal  tenour  in  all  the  vital  actions  and 
thereby  gives  a  favourable  disposition  to  the  child's  or- 
ganization  and  growth. 

Cradles  have,  in  all  ages  and  in  many  countries,  been 
used  as  the  beds  whereon  infants  are  placed  either  for 
repose  or  sleep.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  sanction 
of  their  superiority  by  very  general  experience,  however, 
a  common  couch  or  crib  is  in  many  respects  preferable. 
If  parents  do  resolve  on  adopting  a  cradle  for  the  resting 
place  of  their  young  ones,  they  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  of  not  covering  them  with  too  many  clothes,  or  of 
arranging  these  so  as,  in  any  way,  to  confine  the  limbs, 
interrupt  the  breathing,  or  occasion  the  person  being  sub- 
jected to  bear  too  great  a  degree  of  warmth.  It  is  a 
practice  that  alike  indicates  great  want  of  thought  and 
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greater  want  of  feeling,  to  put  a  babe,  retaining  its  en- 
tire dress,  to  sleep  in  a  cradle  and  to  confine  it  there  for 
hours  under  a  load  of  bed-clothes,  till  it  is  nearly  suffo- 
cated with  heat  and  drenched  with  cutaneous  moisture ; 
and  then,  while  in  this  unfavourable  condition,  to  remove 
it  without  either  concern  or  precaution  into  the  place's 
more  open  and  cooler  atmosphere : — in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  thrown  into  an  unnatural  state  of  heat  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  next,  is  exposed  to  be  injured,— and 
many  children  do  imperceptibly  sustain  deep  injury, — by 
the  action  of  common  air  on  the  relaxed  person  whereby 
its  superficial  vessels  are  sometimes  irremediably  con- 
stricted, and  an  excess  of  blood,  having  tendency  to  in- 
duce fatal  effects,  determined  internally  upon  the  liver  or 
other  important  organs.    Whether  children,  therefore,  be 
couched  in  a  cradle  or  a  crib,  it  should  be  the  principal 
and  constant  object  of  their  nurses'  attention,  to  secure 
for  them  a  uniformity  of  warmness  and  a  uniform  free- 
dom of  motion  in  their  members,  by  varying  the  quantity 
of  their  coverings  as  circumstances  may  indicate: — when 
awake,  their  restlessness  and  vivacity  serve  to  maintain  in 
them  a  due  degree  of  animal  heat;  but,  if  additional 
clothes  require  being  placed  over  them  when  asleep,  the 
proportion  of  these  ought  to  be  exclusively  determined, 
not  by  custom  or  carelessness  or  caprice,  but  by  frequent' 
and  circumspect  examination  of  their  personal  tempera- 
ture. 

Since  cradles  have  ever  been,  and  doubtless  will  al- 
ways be  extensively  in  use,  other  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  their  substitution  for  infantine  cribs  or  beds,  be- 
side their  tendency  to  melt  or  smother  the  sleepers  ij 
them,  deserve  consideration.  During  the  day,  these  por- 
table couches  should  never  be  placed  in  a  strong  light; 
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because,  by  shining  on  the  face,  this  causes  the  waking 
child  to  wink  often  and  may,  by  frequent  repetition,  be- 
come the  means  of  confirming  such  a  habit.  Not  one  of 
the  sides  moreover,  but  either  end  of  a  cradle  ought  to 
stand  opposite  a  window ;  for  the  reason  that,  when  the 
light  comes  obliquely  on  the  countenance,  the  eyes  are 
naturally  directed  towards  what  has  brightness  and,  by 
occasioning  one  of  the  eye-balls  to  be  often  turned  in- 
wards, may  acquire  the  deformity  of  squinting.  On  a 
similar  account,  all  objects  calculated  to  attract  a  baby's 
attention  should  be  exhibited  to  it  in  a  front  view.. 

The  agitations  which  infants  sustain  by  the  rocking  of 
their  cradles  ase  regarded  by  many  matrons  and  other 
equally  sage  observers  as  having  very  beneficial  effects  on 
their  health  and  comfort.    All  agitations  of  this  kind, 
however,  must  be  gentle  indeed  if  they  pass  not  the 
point  at  which  they  are  simply  harmless.    It  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  rocking  it  in  a  cradle,  that  a  crying 
child  becomes  silent  immediately  on  this  charming  opera- 
tion being  resumed  or  continued:— the  fact  only  proves 
that  infants  are  quite  susceptible  of  being  trained  to  bad 
habits;  and,  like  some  of  their  mothers,  can  express  with 
a  smile  their  satisfaction  when  the  desires  arising  out  of 
such  habits  are  gratified.    If  then,  the  mildest  possible 
motion  in  a  cradle  be  at  best  but  harmless,  it  is  not  so 
with  those  violent  agitations  which  multitudes  of  idle  and 
unthinking  nurses  employ  habitually  with  the  design  of 
lulling  into  quietness  and  silence,  children  crying  aloud 
perhaps  by  reason  of  internal  illness  or  of  the  torture  in- 
flicted by  the  inadvertent,  though  not  the  less  cruel,  mis- 
position  of  a  pin.  Than  such  a  practice,  scarcely  any  thing 
can  be  more  pernicious  :_it  is  a  practice  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  humanity  and,  of  course,  in  the  highest  decree 
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reprehensible.  The  stillness  that  follows  it,  is  seldom  a 
manifestation  of  true  and  refreshing  sleep:— it  is  oftener 
a  kind  of  lethargic  oppression  induced  by  an  irregular 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  brain.  Violent  rocking 
is  particularly  mischievous  during  the  progress  of  teeth- 
ing:— its  readiest  effect  then  is,  to  produce  convulsive  af- 
fections which  lead  to  fits  of  excessive  drowsiness,  to  in- 
digestion and  emaciation ;  and,  too  often,  in  spite  of  the 
best  treatment,  terminate  in  death.  Frequent  repetition 
of  it,  moreover,  seldom  fails  of  determining  blood  in  un- 
due proportion  to  the  brain,  together  wh\h  every  sort  of 
internal  disorder;  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  of  origi- 
nating accumulations  of  water  in  the  head,  with  all  their 
most  excruciating  and  deadly  accompaniments.  Were  it, 
therefore,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  prevention  of  these 
inconsiderate  and  fatal  doings,  the  use  of  cradles  should 
be  altogether  abolished.  As  an  inducement  to  their  ad- 
mitting this  necessity,  it  might  be  well  if  all  mothers, 
who  are  partial  to  the  practice  of  briskly  rocking  their 
children  for  the  sake  of  silencing  them,  would  but  for  one 
half-hour  only  submit  to  become  themselves  the  objects 
of  such  delightful  discipline; — and  if,  after  this,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  enamoured  of  the  exercise,  it  will  of  course 
be  natural  for  them  to  desire  imparting  the  benefits  of  it 
to  the  darlings  of  their  affection. 

Such  are  the  adequate  and  necessarily  gentle  means 
which  should  be  employed,  under  maternal  direction,  for 
the  purpose  of  invigorating  the  tender  frame  of  a  babe, 
during  the  interval  which  precedes  its  attaining  the 
powers  that  gradually  enable  it  to  walk  without  being 
supported.  The  time  when  this  change  of  circumstances 
takes  place  in  children  is  most  uncertain: — it  has  occur- 
red before  the  usual  period  of  weaning  had  arrived,  and 
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it  lias  been  delayed  till  near  the  termination  of  what  is 
denominated  the  infantine  epoch : — it  may  indeed  be  fa- 
miliar to  the  experience  of  many  mothers,  that  some 
children  have  walked  a  few  steps  without  assistance  in 
their  seventh  month,  while  others  remained  incapable  of 
even  standing  alone,  after  their  third  year  had  commen- 
ced. By  this  simple  fact,  independently  of  all  others, 
the  instructive  lesson  is  furnished, — that  parents  should 
be  exclusively  guided  in  putting  their  young  ones  to  at- 
tempt walking,  not  by  time,  but  by  the  instructive  evi- 
dences of  their  strength: — these  are  manifested  in  a  grow- 
ing impatience  of  being  much  confined  in  the  arms  and  in  a 
disposition,  especially  when  divested  of  clothes,  to  climb 
the  mother's  breast  and.  neck,  to  reject  assistance  at  stand- 
ing, and  to  exhibit  delight  on  being  permitted  to  creep 
along  the  floor  upon  the  hands  and  knees.  So  long  as 
their  bones,  in  particular  those  of  the  lower  limbs,  remain 
soft  and  easily  flexible  and,  consequently,  incapable  of 
rightly  sustaining  the  body's  weight,  Nature, — that  faith- 
ful guide  whose  teachings  man  is  always  wise  in  welcom- 
ing,— seems  to  with-hold  from  them  the  desire  of  exer- 
cising their  as  yet  unadapted  members: — but  no  sooner 
have  these  members  been  nearly  matured  to  the  full  per- 
formance of  their  office  of  upbearing  the  body,  and  the 
brain  to  the  equally  important  office  of  balancing  it,  than  the 
infant  displays  an  increasing  dislike  of  restraint  and,  not- 
withstanding its  fears  and  its  fallings,  renews  its  endeav- 
ours at  the  independent  movements  of  creeping,  standing, 
walking,  running.  Let  mothers,  therefore,  be  careful  of 
engaging  in  any  premature  trials  of  the  young  one's  loco- 
motive capacity: — by  so  doing,  they  shall  subject  it  to 
the  danger  of  incurring  deformity : — let  them,  however, 
be  solicitous  of  discerning  and  merely  aiding  the  progres- 
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si  ye  development  of  this  capacity,  and  in  this  way  they 
wdl  fulfil  the  requisite  duty  of  promoting  its  favourable 
advancement. 

Infants,  in  their  very  first  attempts  at  walking  and  ever 
afterwards,  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  acquiring  a 
habit  of  placing  their  limbs  and  feet,  their  chest  and  arniB 
and  head,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  person  in  improper 
postures,  which  besides  being  ungraceful,  is  obviously 
calculated  to  retard  or  derange  those  vital  actions  where- 
by the  progress  of  organization  and  the  development  of 
vitality  are  maintained  in  each  individual.    While  the 
bones,  which  constitute  the  frame  whereon  all  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  built,  remain  immature  and  soft,  they  are 
readily  pliable  and  consequently  exposed  to  be  thrown 
into  unnatural  shapes,  sometimes  to  undergo  absolute  dis- 
tortions, from  the  contractions  of  their  muscles  being  ir- 
regularly directed.    For  securing  them  from  such  effects, 
various  methods  of  improving  the  attitudes  and  gait  of 
growing  children  have  been  contrived;  and  each  of  these, 
perhaps,  should  be  regarded  as  conducing,  in  one  degree 
or  other,  to  such  interesting  purposes.    Additionally  to 
those  already  in  use,  the  practice  of  training  young  ones 
to  cany  something  that  is  light  and  bulky,  by  balancing 
it  on  the  head,  may  be  recommended  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  its  applicableness  to  the  endlessly  varying 
circumstances  of  society.    Whatever  contrivance  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose, — a  paper,  muslin,  or  silken 
bag  stuffed  with  cotton,  for  instance, — it  can  be  made  in 
any  form  that  ingenuity  may  project  or  fancy  prefer;  and, 
for  its  right  management,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
its  base  being  not  very  broad  and  its  height  such  as  to  oc- 
casion its  falling  readily,  when  the  body  ceases  to  retain 
the  perpendicular  attitude ;  that  it  be  soft,  so  as  not  to 
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injure  the  tender  surface  of  the  head;  that  it  be  so  light 
as  not  injuriously  to  compress  the  joints  of  the  neck  and 
spine;  that  children  begin  with  learning  to  support  it  while 
standing  in  an  upright  but  not  stiff  posture,  and  subse- 
quently be  taught  to  keep  it  balanced  while  walking  at 
various  degrees  of  quickness;  and  that,  at  all  times,  when 
taking  this  exercise,  they  hare  the  head  erect  and  easy, 
the  chest  advanced  and  expanded,  the  shoulders  held 
back,  and  the  arms,  lower  limbs,  and  feet  kept  in  their 
natural  and  unconstrained  positions  Let  not  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  mode  of  training  the  youthful  person,  lead 
to  its  being  despised  and  rejected; — let  it  only  be  sub- 
jected to  a  fair  trial,  and  experience  will  soon  demon- 
strate its  advantages;  these  are  accessible  to  common  ob- 
servation; they  combine  the  benefits  of  active  and  passive 
exercise;  and,  it  is  not  the  least  of  them,  that  this  can  be 
made  an  object  of  emulation  and  amusement,  as  well  as 
an  interesting  form  of  elegant  and  salutary  discipline. 

Suspended  couches  constituted  an  indispensable  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  domestic  establishments  of  the  Romans 
in  the  days  of  their  degeneracy: — they  were  decorated 
with  gold  and  the  richest  stuffs,  and  adapted  in  all  re- 
spects to  form  luxurious  appendages  to  sensuality.  In 
modern  times,  they  are  substituted  by  some  persons  for 
the  ordinary  cradle,  than  which  they  have  a  more  modu- 
latory motion: — in  consequence,  their  action  is  milder 

and  induces  less  disturbance  of  the  general  system:  and, 

hence  it  is  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  tranquilizing 
mental  agitation,  of  soothing  pain,  and  of  promoting  a 
disposition  to  serenity  and  slumbering.  Adult  persons, 
who  should  be  able  to  appreciate  their  feelings  when  sub- 
jected to  such  exercises;  and  who,  by  habit,  can  accus- 
tom themselves  to  find  a  spurious  pleasure  in  many  in- 
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dulgenccs,  the  effects  of  which  are  naturally  injurious  to 
the  unvitiated  constitution  of  man,  may  practise  them  as 
they  list  without  being  envied  of  such  enjoyments;  but  it 
is  quite  different  with  regard  to  infants : — they  cannot  in- 
timate whether  or  otherwise  the  impressions  communica- 
ted to  them  by  the  gentlest  undulations  of  the  cradle  or 
the  swinging  couch,  be  acceptable  and  salutary.  This 
much,  however,  is  unquestionable, — that,  in  either  of 
these  complicated  substitutes  for  a  bed,  infants  are  con- 
fined to  the  supine  posture,  which  is  the  very  worst 
wherein  they  can  be  made  to  undergo  exercise; — and, 
that  all  such  exercises,  taken  in  this  position,  have  a  se- 
cret but  not  the  less  certain  tendency,  by  disbalancing  the 
blood's  circulation,  to  generate  slow  and  insidious  diseas- 
es in  the  large  bowels,  the  chest,  and  the  brain. — Let 
children,  therefore,  be  accustomed,  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy, to  be  put  to  rest  on  a  smooth,  firm  but  not  hard,  un- 
m'oving  couch,  with  the  coverings  laid  lightly  and  loosely 
over  them,  and  they  will  go  to  sleep  as  readily,  repose  as 
soundly,  and  awaken  as  much  refreshed  as  they  possibly 
can  do,  when  tied  and  tossed  in  any  of  the  finest  or  most 
artificial  contrivances,  which  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  caprice 
or  extravagance  shall  ever  be  able  to  invent. 

Swinging  forms  a  kind  of  passive  exercise  having  some- 
thing in  it  which  is  agreeable  to  almost  every  one,  wheth- 
er young  or  mature  in  years.  Its  motions  have  quite  dif- 
ferent effects  from  those  produced  by  the  cradle  or  pen- 
dulous bed: — they  are  modified  by  these  characteristic 
and  essential  circumstances, — the  person  subjected  to 
undergo  them  sits  in  an  erect  posture,  and  is  never  so 
young  as  to  be  incapable  of  expressing  a  sense  of  incon- 
venience or  suffering,  or  of  being  guided,  by  new  feelings, 
in  limiting  the  measure  of  their  rapidity  and  continuance. 
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In  particular  temperaments  however,  or  when  urged  be- 
yond moderation,  this  exercise  appears  to  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  induce  giddiness,  dazzling  of  the  eyes,  oppression 
of  breathing,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  which  they,  in  whom 
it  is  excited,  most  readily  recognise  but  cannot  describe. 
All  these  symptomatic  effects,  it  is  obvious,  proceed  from 
an  excess  of  blood  being  propelled  into  the  parts  within 
the  chest  and  vessels  of  the  brain ;  and,  consequently,  do 
contra-indicate  the  practice  of  swinging  to  those  persons 
who  feel  themselves  thus  affected.    Nevertheless,  to  oth- 
ers it  proves  beneficial,  by  creating  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly maintaining  the  body  equipoised;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  obliging  the  muscles  of  the  back,  shoulders,  and 
arms  to  sustain  frequent  and  sudden  contractions.  Many 
persons,  on  sailing  in  vessels  of  any  kind,  riding  in  a 
springed  carriage,  or  taking  amusement  on  a  swing,  are 
apt  to  be  affected  with  sickness,  and  sometimes  even  vom- 
iting:—these  symptoms,  however,  constitute  accidents 
having  a  purely  nervous  nature : — they  depend  exclusively 
on  impressions  communicated  to  the  brain  and  transmit- 
ted, by  sympathy,  from  it  to  the  stomach  and  central  or- 
gans. 

Balancing  themselves  on  a  plank,  or  any  long  piece  of 
wood,  placed  on  a  central  support,  obtains  much  among 
the  amusements  of  children.    Except  when  the  ends  of 
the  instrument  are  made  alternately  to  strike  the  ground, 
this  kind  of  exercise  is  not  calculated  very  materially 
to  impress  the  system.    When  it  is  so  performed,  how- 
ever, the  balancers  sustain  interchangeable  shocks  which, 
according  to  their  force,  affect  the  vital  actions.  Some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  vibrations  of  the 
balance,  children  strike  the  ground  strongly  with  their 
feet  and  propel  themselves  upwards :— this  gives  origin 
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to  smart  and  frequent  contractions  and  extensions  of  the 
muscles  of  their  lower  limbs  and  thereby,  in  combining 
the  effects  of  active  and  passive  exercise,  exhibits  advan- 
tages by  which  the  unailing  may  be  profited  and  the  con- 
valescence of  such  as  are  sickly  advanced. 

Riding  subjects  the  body  to  be  influenced  by  all  the 
motions  of  the  animal  by  which  it  is  carried: — thus,  each 
time  the  foot,  in  advancing,  is  placed  on  the  ground,  it 
sustains  a  shock;  a  repercussion  of  this  follows;  the 
whole  body  is  next  agitated;  and,  in  the  end,  the  rider 
has  the  whole  of  his  own  person  proportionately  shaken. 
Now,  these  communicative  concussions  may  be  repeated, 
to  any  extent: — that  cause,  therefore,  which  acts  with  a 
force  so  great,  cannot  fail  of  determining  important  chan- 
ges in  the  vital  economy. 

The  immediate  effects  of  riding  have  not,  of  course,  al- 
ways the  same  degree  of  intensity: — they  are  least  ob- 
servable when  the  animal  proceeds  at  a  slow  pace,  and 
become  more  influential  as  well  as  more  salutary  if  it 
goes  at  a  moderate  trot.  In  ambling,  the  body  experi- 
ences consecutive  balancings,  and  is  shaken  alternately  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  by  lively  and  frequent  agitations. 
Galloping  imparts  shocks  which  are  perhaps  more  agree- 
able to  the  rider,  than  those  of  brisk  trotting;  but  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  movement  interrupts  very  considerably  the 
mechanical  operations  of  breathing  and,  in  this  way.,  be- 
comes really  injurious  when  the  lungs  are  feeble  or  dis- 
eased. 

The  animal's  height,  and  the  thickness  of  its  body  are 
circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  produced  by  rid- 
ing: one  that  is  spirited,  slender,  and  nimble,  shakes  the 

body  less  than  a  large,  thick,  and  heavy  horse  which 
moves  with  difficulty  his  sluggish  mass  and,  at  every  step,. 
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causes  the  rider  to  sustain  a  shock  whose  influence  is  very 
violent  and  distressing — When  the  young  are  sent  to 
horse-back  for  exercise  and  the  convalescent  for  health, 
they  may  have  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  such  discipline 
materially  enhanced  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  les- 
soned by  these  natural  facts. 

From  its  being  regarded  as  capable  of  greatly  and 
beneficially  affecting  the  body,  riding  is  usually  ranked 
among  the  most  efficacious  of  the  tonic  agents.  Besides 
the  advantages  obtainable  from  its  influences  on  the  or- 
ganic constitution  and  the  facility  wherewith  it  can  be 
employed,  it  enables  such  persons,  as  have  been  so  much 
debilitated  as  to  be  incapable  of  walking,  for  the  purpose 
of  regaining  their  strength,  to  proceed  into  the  open 
fields  where  they  can  enjoy  fresh  air  and  the  beauties  of 
rural  nature,  without  being  exposed  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue which  lengthened  excursions  on  foot  unavoidably 
induce. 

Carriages,  according  as  they  are  or  not  suspended  on 
springs,  have  the  intensity  of  their  motions  qualified  by 
by  these  modifications.    Persons  placed  in  a  cart,  for  in- 
stance, rest  on  a  plain  surface:  but  the  wheels  of  it,  as 
their  circumference  passes  along  in  successive  contact 
with  the  ground,  are  naturally  affected  by  all  its  inequal- 
ities.   Each  of  these  occasions  a  shock  being  sustained 
by  the  vehicle  and,  through  it,  a  corresponding  agitation 
of  those  it  conveys;— the  degree  of  their  force  and  fre- 
quency depends  on  the  softness  or  hardness,  the  smooth- 
ness or  roughness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rolls,  and 
the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  its  course.    When  the  ani- 
mals drawing  it  proceed  at  a  slow  pace,  the  consecutive 
agitations  occur  at  lengthened  intervals;  but,  if  they  go 
at  great  speed,  these  shocks  are  frequently  repeated,  and 
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their  impression  on  the  individuals  sustaining  them  is 
very  sensibly  perceived.  The  amount  of  motion  impart- 
ed by  the  carriage  is  then  exceedingly  great,  each  con- 
cussion comes  to  be  reflected  in  an  increasing  proportion, 
and  thus  inflicts  on  the  persons  who  are  carried,  the  most 
violent  commotions: — -these  indeed  are  sometimes  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  severe  as  to  become  altogether  insuppor- 
table; and,  in  feeble  or  nervous  people,  almost  universal- 
ly excite  head-ache,  and  vomiting,  and  other  equally  dis- 
tressing symptoms  Exercise  of  this  kind,  from  the 

powerful  effects  it  is  thus  capable  of  determining,  may  be 
successfully  employed,  under  right  management,  in  con- 
firming or  restoring  health,  and  in  removing  or  mitigating 
many  complications  of  disease. 

Carriages  suspended  on  springs  under  whatever  form, — 
and  there  are  many  of  them, — all  exercise  nearly  the 
same  influence  on  the  actions  of  life.  By  means  of  their 
peculiar  construction,  the  shocks  occasioned  by  the  pas- 
sage of  their  wheels  over  the  uneven  ground,  become  con- 
verted into  equable  balancings  which  are  neither  incon- 
venient nor  unpleasant: — the  column  of  motion  reflected 
in  their  progress  is  interrupted  by  the  re-action  of  the 
springs,  and  instead  of  receiving  their  impression  all  at 
once,  an  individual  resting  in  such  vehicles  is  affected  by 
them  as  it  were  in  detail, — the  continuous  swirig  which 
the  body  undergoes  in  them  agitates,  in  the  gentlest  man- 
ner, each  of  the  organic  parts  whereof  it  consists.  Per- 
sons, either  young  or  aged,  whose  strength  has  been 
greatly  exhausted  by  sickness  and  suffering,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  mental ;  those  who,  from  weakness  or  nervous- 
ness, cannot  bear  riding  on  horse-back  which  requires  the 
trunk  being  kept  in  an  erect  posture,  and  a  degree  of 
muscular  energy  they  do  not  possess ;  all  they,  indeed, 
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who  are  so  debilitated  as  to  be  incapable  of  taking  spon- 
taneous exercise,  will  find  in  this  kind  of  carnage  a  me- 
thod of  subjecting  themselves  to  motion  proportionated  to 
their  feebleness. 

Various  complicated  machines  have  been  invented  by 
ingenious  artists  with  the  benevolent  object  of  subjecting 
in  them,  the  weak  or  sickly,  to  kinds  of  motion  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  what  is  produced  by  riding  on 
liorse-back  or  sitting  in  a  carriage  which  wants,  or  is  fur- 
nished with  springs.    Among  these  singular  and  not  un- 
useful  contrivances,  the  Fauteuil  de  Poste  of  the  Abbe 
Saint-Pierre  has  been  represented  as  a  vehicle  so  con- 
st ructed  as  to  impart  to  those  seated  in  it,  eveiy  diversity 
of  movement  which  is  usually  communicated  to  travellers 
passing,  in  a  post-chaise,  over  an  irregular  road  and  at  the 
several  degrees  of  speed  practised  in  ordinary  journeys. 
These  resemble  exactly  the  agitations  experienced  in  a 
cart  or  springed  carriage,  and  can  be  made  as  forcible  and 
as  frequent  as  shall  be  desirable: — they  throw  the  body 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  forward  and  backward,  and 

occasion  its  undergoing  alternate  sinkings  and  risings :  

the  different  concussions  may  be  caused  to  succeed  each 
other  with  perfect  regularity,  or  several  of  them  to  hap- 
pen at  the  same  instant :— and,  they  can  also,  at  pleasure 
be  rendered  very  impressive  or  scarcely  discernible;  re- 
curring at  short  or  protracted  intervals;  or  acting  with 
mildness  or  violence.  Equally  conducive  to  the  same 
purposes,  is  the  Tabouret  sometimes  employed  on  the 
continent  as  an  accessible  form  of  domestic  exercise. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  seat  representing  the  body  of 
a  horse,  and  of  an  «  equipage"  of  levers  so  disposed  as  to 
support  the  former,  in  the  shape  of  four  limbs.  It  is  not 
inconveniently  complexed;  and,  when  set  in  motion,  the 
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rider  may  sit  very  much  at  ease  on  the  back  of  his  ideal 
charger  and  procure  for  himself  all  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  equestrian  motions  of  pacing,  ambling,  trotting, 
galloping,  leaping.  This  modification  of  passive  exer- 
cise is  described  as  having  had  good  effects  in  maintain- 
ing integrity  of  the  vital  functions : — it  is  suitable  to  the 
young  in  wet  or  stormy  weather,  to  aged  and  infirm  per- 
sons, to  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  to  such  as 
have  been  debilitated  by  chronic  diseases  accompanied 
with  relaxation  of  the  organic  tissues. 

Machines  of  this  kind  may,  doubtless,  by  means  of  ap- 
propriate processes,  produce  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  me- 
chanical actions  which  riding  on  horse-back  or  in  car- 
riages communicates  to  the  body: — but,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that,  in  all  the  varieties  of  artificial  exercise, 
a  great  part  of  the  impressive  circumstances  that  have 
place  in  the  natural  is  wanting.  When  conveyed  into  the 
open  fields,  in  either  of  these  ways,  a  person  finds  him- 
self encompassed  all  around  by  the  recreative  air  which, 
by  its  enlivening  qualities,  conduces  veiy  much  towards 
invigorating  the  whole  animal  system;  and  which,  by  its 
incessant  agitations,  compresses  the  organic  fibres  and 
tends,  by  such  mechanical  influence,  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  their  characteristic  energies: — then,  more- 
over, the  body  is  much  more  sensible  of  the  impression 
of  the  diffusive  light  that  pervades  the  atmosphere: — and, 
to  all  this,  may  be  added  the  effects  which  enjoyment  of 
picturesque  beauty  or  grandeur  determines  on  the  intel- 
lectual constitution  and,  through  the  intervention  of  its 
agency,  on  man's  material  frame.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
takes  place  while  he  is  undergoing  exercise  on  the  differ- 
ent machines  which  have  been  invented  for  such  purpos- 
es: he  then  experiences  only  the  mechanical,  the  mere 
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[  palpable  effects  of  the  operation :— the  intercommuni- 
|  eating  re-actions  of  his  mortal  and  immortal  systems,  ex- 
}  cited  by  the  sky  above  and  the  world  around  him,  are 
i  quite  unconnected  with  his  artificial  conditions :— they  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  economy  of  nature. 

Sailing  in  a  boat  does  not  occasion  the  persons  in  it  to 
)  sustain  shocks  or  joltings  corresponding  to  the  vessel's 
movements: — to  this  as  a  cause,  then,  are  not  to  be  as- 
{  cribed  its  effects  as  a  modification  of  passive  exercise: — 
1  nevertheless,  these  are  quite  unequivocal  and  readily  as- 
I  certainable  by  observation.    Aquatic  excursions  perform- 
J  ed  in  this  way,  do  certainly  accelerate  the  acts  of  diges- 
1  tion  and  thereby  improve  the  state  of  all  the  essential 
l  functions,  which  consequently  give  the  body  strength  and 
the  mind  fortitude.    These  happy  effects  are,  in  some 
:  degree,  the  result  of  the  exercise  itself;  but,  they  may  be 
generally  ascribed  to  the  genial  impression  which  the 
(  fresh,  invigorating,  ever-moving  atmosphere  and  the  aerial 
light,  universally  make  on  living  organization.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  body  perhaps  does  really  experi- 
ence the  communication  of  an  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment ;  but,  this  is  probably  never  so  intense  as  to  agitate 
the  system  and,  by  consequence,  to  consolidate  the  tis- 
sues of  its  organs  and  thus  advance  the  development  of 
its  vitality.    Something  of  the  kind,  however,  must  be 
admitted  as  an  explanation  of  the  influence  of  agitative 
motion  in  promoting  the  organic  changes  which  are  mani- 
i  fested  by  individuals  who  solicit  health  from  sailing  in 
boats  on  the  bosom  of  undulating  waters. 

Voyages  at  sea  in  ships  give  rise  to  important  varia- 
i  tions  in  the  functions  of  organs : — they  generate  a  sort  of 
revolution  which  implicates  the  whole  vital  system.  In- 
dividuals who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the  motions 
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of  a  vessel,  immediately  on  being  exposed  to  them,  be- 
come affected  with  a  particular  queasiness,  vomiting,  gid- 
diness, and  general  sense  of  discomfort  that  is  extremely 
annoying.    By  the  mere  act  of  sailing,  therefore,  two 
kinds  of  influence  are  furnished: — that  derived  from  tha 
balancings  of  the  body  rendered  necessary  by  its  fol- 
lowing the  ship's  movements,  and  from  the  change  then 
introduced  into  the  course  of  the  blood  and  into  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  nervous  energy,  from  both  of  which  result  the 
peculiar  sensations  then  experienced: — and  that,  whose 
varieties  are  in  some  sort  external,  having  their  source  in 
the  penetrative  atmosphere  of  the  ocean  acting  upon  the 
person  by  the  same  mechanical  pressure  which  propels 
the  vessel  along  the  surface  of  the  water.    To  these  may 
be  added  the  transition  to  a  different  climate  and  the 
use  of  different  air  in  respiration,  together  with  the  abso- 
lutely new  order  of  things  wherein  the  sailer  finds  hind 
self  placed.    Here,  then,  is  an  assemblage  of  circum- 
stances, each  one  of  which  alone  is  capable  of  effecting 
determinate  and  perceptible  alterations  in  the  animal 
economy; — and,  if  such  be  their  power  individually,  how 
great  and  influential  must  that  power  be,  when  proceed- 
ing from  their  united,  their  correspondent,  and  simultan- 
eous action?    Sea- voyages,  for  these  reasons,  have  been 
regarded  by  many  ancient  and  modern  physicians  as  a 
powerful  medical  resource: — they  have  been  prescribed 
for  dropsical  effusions,  both  circumscribed  and  diffusive ; 
for  consumption  and  other  diseases  of  the  chest;  for  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  and  of  their  functions;  and 
for  some  of  the  most  inveterate  nervous  affections — Boys 
and  young  men,  in  all  insular  and  maritime  countries, 
should  be  inured  to  what  parts  of  practical  navigation  are 
suitable  to  their  years  and  constitution: — such  exercises, 
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being  manifestly  natural  to  them,  will  contribute  in  a  re- 
i  markable  manner,  to  make  them  hardy  and  active  and 
J  enterprizing  and  generous. 

From  the  preceding  exhibition  of  its  nature  and  pro- 
j  perties,  it  is  evident  that  Exercise,  whether  active  or 
<  passive,  whether  originating  from  the  spontaneous  or  ex- 
1  trinsic  causes  of  agitative  motion,  does  according  to  its 
i  modifications  possess  qualities  adequate  to  the  production 

I  of  important  effects  on  the  vital  functions  of  mankind. 
'  Whatever  then  be  its  kind  or  degree,  exercise  causes  in 
i  the  fibres  of  living  organs  an  occult,  but  perfectly  real, 
i movement: — these  fibres,  in  consequence,  exert  their  in- 
herent power  of  self-constriction  and,  as  it  were,  creep 

i  nearer  each  other: — next,  the  living  tissues  formed  by 
(the  fibres,  have  an  augmentation  of  firmness  and  strength 
| imparted  to  them: — and,  by  such  a  process,  the  organic 

II  systems  ultimately  derive  from  this  occult  or  intestine  or 
internal  or  fibrillary  movement,  as  it  has  been  called,  a 

i  corresponding  increase  of  their  tone  and  power;  and 
u  hence,  the  performance  of  the  functions,  each  of  them  is 
k  appropriated'  to  execute,  becomes  freer  and  proportion- 
jf  ately  facilitated.  When  there  exists  an  actual  debility  or 
i  relaxation  of  the  organs  and  their  movements  display  a 
profound  inertitude,  then  it  is  that  the  true  tonic  influ- 
|  ence  of  exercise  comes  to  be  particularly  apparent,  and 
'then  too  is  the  character  of  this  influence  very  distinctly 
i  manifested.  Additionally  then  to  the  transient  notices 
|  already  submitted  in  illustration  of  these  doctrines,  there 
[imay  be  usefulness  in  enumerating,  under  the  form  of  a 
k  recapitulation,  the  effects  communicable  by  different  ex- 
jercises  to  the  offices  of  digestion,  circulation,  respiration, 
I  absorption,  secretion  and  exhalation,  nutrition,  sensation, 
band  locomotion;  and,  by  their  subordinate  but  not  the 
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less  admirable  agency,  to  all  the  manifestations  of  organ- 
ization, intelligence,  and  life. 

Digestion  forms  the  result  of  a  very  complicated  pro- 
cess, to  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal,  extending  above  it  to  the  mouth  and 
below  it  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bowels,  the  liver, , 
gall-bladder,  pancreas,  and  other  not  unimportant  organs, ; 
all  unite  in  co-operating.    Now,  exercise  imparts  simul- 
taneously to  each  of  these  parts,  degrees  of  agitative  mo- 
tidn,  which  are  incessantly  repeated,  and  thus  essentially 
favours  the  discharge  of  the  digestive  functions.    If  the! 
stomach  be  quite  empty,  exercise  rouses  the  gastric  j 
forces,  sharpens  the  appetite,  renders  hunger  more  inH 
perious,  and  prepares  the  individual  for  taking  a  proper 
supply  of  nourishment : — but,  if  the  organ  be  already  re-j 
plenished  with  foodful  substances,  the  whole  digestive^ 
system  partakes  of  the  excitement  and  performs  the  ela- 
boration of  nutritious  particles  with  more  facility,  promp- 
titude, and  perfection.    Persons  having  little  appetite  or- 
incomplete  digestion,  derive  marked  benefit  from  a  ride 
on  horse-back  or  in  a  carriage,  before  sitting  down  to  a 
repast: — such  benefits  proceed  from  the  influences  of  pas-,; 
sive  exercise  on  the  abdominal  organs,  from  the  energyj 
and  activity  communicated  to  the  whole  gastric  system,! 
by  this  kind  of  agitative  motion.    It  is  also  applicable  to: 
the  same  circumstances,  after  the  taking  of  meals: — but 
then,  in  order  to  be  beneficial,  the  exercise  must  be  mo- 
derate and  the  mechanical  agitations  which  the  system; 
undergoes  should  not  be  forcible  or  have  any  thing  in  them 
calculated  to  occasion  disturbance  of  the  assimilative 
functions.    Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  effects 
of  active  exercise  on  the  processes  of  digestion  are  sin- 
gularly different  from  those  of  the  passive:— running  or- 
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dancing,  immediately  after  an  individual  Las  taken  food, 
subjects  the  stomach  to  violent  concussions  that  are  capa- 
ble of  altering  the  natural  order  of  its  movements,  and 
moreover  distracts  from  it  the  vital  powers  by  directing 
them  in  a  disproportionate  degree  to  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  and  thereby  interrupts  the  digestive  actions. 
Gentle  exercise,  as  a  slow  walk,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
motes this  function: — and,  as  it  neither  requires  great 
muscular  exertion  nor  tends  to  dissipate  the  organic 
forces,  it  invigorates  the  stomach  and  thus  forwards  all 
the  stages  of  alimentation.  It  exerts,  moreover,  a  particu- 
lar influence  on  the  liver,  and  thus  facilitates  the  secretion 
and  distribution  of  the  bile,  supports  the  peristaltic  ac- 
tions of  the  bowels,  causes  the  chyle  to  flow  regularly 
into  the  cavity  of  the  alvine  passages,  and  enables  the 
lymphatic  vessels  readily  to  suck  in  the  chylous  atoms 
naturally  submitted  to  their  action. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  in  like  manner,  comes  to  be 
affected  by  the  exercisings  which  the  animal  frame  may, 
for  health  or  recreation,  be  made  to  undergo.  The  ag- 
gregate of  vessels  that  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
all  parts  of  the  system  and  those  which  carry  it  back  a- 
gain  from  these  parts  to  the  heart,  receives  each  its  own 
share  of  the  agitative  impressions  communicated  by  exer- 
cise to  the  living  body : — the  heart,  which  is  the  well- 
spring  of  the  circulating  fluids,  in  particular  experiences 
very  sensibly  the  effects  thus  determined.  What  mechan- 
ical shocks  are  then  felt  by  the  whole  circulating  system, 
impart  more  energy  to  its  action  and  concur  very  power- 
fully in  maintaining  regularity  in  the  course,  both  venous 
and  arterial,  of  the  sanguineous  fluid.  When  a  person 
goes  to  ride  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  the  pulse  forth- 
with begins  to  be,  and  remains  contracted: — soon,  how- 
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ever,  as  he  discontinues  taking  this  exercise,  its  vibrational 
immediately  become  stronger.  This  contraction  of  tht.< 
pulses  arises  from  the  column  of  blood  being  impelled  witti 
augmented  vigour  into  the  arteries,  while  the  structure 
3f  these  vessels  attains  an  increase  of  resistant  power  r 
and  their  tone  is,  at  the  same  time,  remarkably  develop... 
ed:— then,  indeed,  the  individual  feels,  as  it  were,  n 
greater  amount  of  energy  pervading  all  his  circulativei 
functions. 

Passive  exercise,  however,  affects  only  the  inherent! 
vigour  of  the  sanguiferous  organs:— it  seldom  excite* 

more  frequent  or  more  rapid  contractions  of  the  heart:  

neither  does  it  necessarily  accelerate  the  pulsations  of  ar^> 
teries:— it  imparts  to  them  more  strength  and  thereby? 
tends  to  restore  their  regularity  when  deviating  from  the* 
ordinary  'tenour.    This  re  markable  fact  explains  the  cause* 
that,  in  some  instances,  occasions  a  sudden  and  percepti- 
ble remission  of  the  pulse's  activity.    Many  persons  hav-- 
ing  the  primary  symptoms  of  consumption,  undergo  this* 
singular  change  and,  by  experience,  are  taught  to  procure? 
benefit  from  practising  the  mode  of  exercise  whereby  hi 
is  induced.    It  exhibits  a  most  instructive  practical  les--  ( 
son  which  the  medical  inquirer  should  always  be  solici-  \ 
tous  of  employing  as  a  guide  in  circumstances  wherein  itss  n 
application  may  promise  being  followed  by  profitable  re-  « 
suits.    Similar  advantages,  also,  have  been  derived  fromi  li 
a  prudent  and  rightly  regulated  employment  of  the  swing. .  f 
In  conditions  exactly  similar,  however,  many  individuals  s  |, 
sustain  a  very  marked  quickening  of  their  pulses: — this •  p 
particularity  is  owing  to  an  excessive  irritability  of  the  i  > 
heart  and  an  extreme  debility  of  the  whole  living  system. .  |> 
Appropriate  exercise,  by  reviving  the  natural  energies  of  f  v 
all  the  organs  and  re-animating  the  inherent  vigour  of  th«  i  \, 
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sanguineous,  contributes  essentially,  in  such  cases,  to- 
wards recalling  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  arteries  „ 
to  a  more  equal  tenour:— the  reason  of  this  is,— propor- 
tionally as  the  morbid  frequency  of  the  pulse  dimin- 
ishes, it  then  experiences  a  sensible  abatement  of  its  in- 
tensity. When  a  person,  afflicted  with  violent  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  obtains  relief  from  the  agitative  mo- 
tions of  a  carriage,  an  influence  analogous  to  the  former 
is  the  cause  of  this  amelioration :— the  intermissive  shak- 
ings imparted,  by  these  motions,  to  the  central  organ  of 
the  circulation,  promote  the  development  of  its  tone,  re- 
establish its  native  actions,  and  thus  arrest  the  progress 
of  a  train  of  symptoms  depending  entirely  on  a  momentary 
alteration  of  its  vitality. 

Circulation  of  the  fluids  which  permeate  the  capillary 
tubes  is  also  susceptible  of  being  impressioned  by  the 
same  agency;  but  their  influences  are  confined  to  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  regularity,  without  increasing 
the  positive  activity,  of  these  vessels:— this  peculiarity 
manifests  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  influen- 
tial powers  of  the  passive  and  spontaneous  kinds  of  exer- 
cise. The  latter  always  accelerates  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  minute  vessels,  and  occasions  a  distinct  de- 
velopment of  animal  heat : — the  former  never  produces  this 
result,  never  gives  rise  to  the  disengagement  of  caloric, 
beyond  a  moderate  or  salutary  extent.  Travellers,  suf- 
fering from  cold  in  winter,  dismount  from  their  horses  or 
leave  their  carriages;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  a 
comfortable  degree  of  warmth,  commence  walking  or 
pven  running.  Contractions  of  the  muscles  of  their  ex- 
tremities thus  induced,  in  a  short  time,  produce  a  more 
accelerated  motion  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  and  the 
balance  of  animal  heat  is  restored.    Running  gives  rise 
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to  frequency  of  the  pulse,  to  redness  and  heat  of  the  skin 
and  to  excessive  perspiration  :-riding  unless  when  inordU 
nately  rapid,  seldom  affects  the  existing  rhythm  of  the 
pulse  or  elevates  the  rider's  personal  temperature. 

Respiration  has  a  ready  susceptibility  of  being  affected 
by  the  influences  of  exercise  on  the  organs  which  execute 
this  important  function.    That  which  is  passive,  by  in- 
vigorating the  textures  of  the  lungs,  qualifies  them  better 
for  maintaining  the  uniform  discharge  of  their  offices:— it 
does  not  occasion  undue  frequency  of  the  alternating  pro- 
cesses of  inspiration  and  expiration;  neither  does  it,  by  ac- 
celerating the  blood's  course  through  the  sanguiferous 
vessels,  cause  this  fluid's  returning  to  the  lungs  or  being 
subjected  too  often  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  in  the 
pulmonary  cells:— hence,  it  is  apparent,_that  this  kind 
of  exercise  cannot  be  calculated  to  produce  too  great  ac- 
tivity in  the  chemical  coalescences  of  respiration,— and 
that,  it  does  not  cause  the  blood's  attaining  an  excess  of  its 
animative  qualities.    When  carried  beyond  a  due  mea- 
sure, as  in  galloping  on  horse-back,  or  being  driven  with 
excessive  velocity  in  a  carriage,  or  taking  amusement  in 
the  swing  to  an  inordinate  extent,  it  doubtless  will  in 
some  instances,  bring  on  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  dis- 
tressing sense  of  confinement  in  the  chest;  but,  all  these 
effects  are  purely  owing  to  a  momentary  spasm  of  the 
expansive  tissues  of  the  lungs,  and  do  not  otherwise  im- 
plicate the  mechanical  movements  of  respiration.    By  the 
active  exercises,  however,  the  mechanical  movements  of 
this  function  are  inordinately  quickened:— they  lead  the 
acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration  to  succeed  each  other 
with  greater  rapidity  and,  consequently,  to  be  more  nu- 
merous:—in  the  same  way,  they  give  rise  to  the  fresh 
air's  entering  much  oftener  into  the  recesses  of  the 
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lungs: — and,  hence  it  comes,  that  all  these  circumstances 
do  most  materially  influence  the  process  of  changing  ve- 
nous into  arterial  blood.  Muscular  action,  moreover, 
stimulates  the  heart,  hurries  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  conduces  thereby  to  render  unnaturally  active  the 
chemical  offices  of  respiration: — it,  also,  puts  the  general 
economy  into  a  state  of  excitation,  exalts  the  vital  proper- 
ties of  all  the  organic  systems,  and  leads  to  an  excessive 
consumption  of  the  vivifying  air: — then,  likewise,  the 
mass  of  blood  acquires  a  more  animative,  more  vital  na- 
ture : — the  fluid,  which  the  arteries  diffuse  through  every 
texture,  is  more  oxigenated,  more  life-giving: — and,  hence, 
it  comes  that  these  new  qualities  of  the  arterial  blood  and 
the  influence  they  have  on  the  muscles,  assist  essentially  in 
the  conservation  of  the  muscular  excitability  when,  by 
strong  and  frequent  contractions,  it  is  weakened  and  some- 
times brought  to  the  verge  of  being  altogether  extin- 
guished. 

Absorption  has  its  activity  maintained  or  augmented 
through  the  intervention  of  the  influences  of  exercise  on 
the  general  system:— by  it,  the  energies  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  internal  as  well  as  superficial,  which  absorb  the 
nutritious  particles  of  food  and  the  fluids  or  other  sub- 
stances naturally  submitted  to  their  action,  are  effectively 
enlivened.  Persons,  whose  employments  oblige  them  to 
make  great  muscular  exertions,  rarely  become  corpu- 
lent:—the  vivacity  of  their  absorbing  organs  prevents  the 
deposmon  of  that  matter,  on  whose  accumulation  the 
progress  of  obesity  depends.  In  all  such  individuals,  the 
substance  of  their  organization  has  much  firmness 
throughout  their  structure,  the  fibrous  are  greatly  pre- 
dominant over  its  fluid  elements.  Luxury  and  inacLn 
are  favourable  to  the  development  of  animal  fatness  :_la- 
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hour  and  motion,  by  regulating  absorption,  render  the 
body  firm  and  athletic  and  vigorous. 

Secretion  and  exhalation  form  a  counterpart  to  absorp- 
tion. Proper  exercise  qualifies  these  vital  processes  to 
maintain  their  measure  of  activity  which  conduces  most 
to  health:— it  enables  the  body  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  secreting  and  exhaling  vessels,  to  part  with 
what  of  itself  has  ceased  to  be  useful,  and  thus  establish- 
es a  constant  equipoise  in  the  animal  economy: — and,  it 
also  assists  the  system,  by  the  same  means,  to  regain  this 
equipoise  when  interrupted  by  the  encroachments  or  de- 
predations of  whatever  may  be  a  cause  of  disease. 

Nutrition  may  be  remarkably  promoted  by  right  mo- 
dification of  the  effects  which  exercise  communicates  to 
all  the  living  tissues.    Its  mechanical  impulses,  by  ad- 
vancing the  development  of  tone  in  these  tissues,  by  uni- 
versally animating  their  vitality,  give  a  continuous  ac- 
tivity to  the  essential  acts  of  assimilation: — and  this, 
again,  imparts  to  each  organ  the  material  elements  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  losses  it  sustains,  or  to  regenerate  its  in- 
trinsic nature  when  that  has  been  deteriorated.  Experi- 
ence and  observation  prove,  that  individuals  who  habituate 
themselves  to  travelling  on  horse-back  or  in  carriages,  find 
this  practice  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  process  of  san- 
guification.   Such  persons  have  always  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, their  countenance  is  generally  florid;  and, 
without  attentive  management  of  their  habits  and  a  suita- 
ble regulation  of  these  exercises,  become  predisposed  to 
active  hemorrhages  and  inflammatory  affections:— in  them, 
also,  the  blood,  relatively  to  the  other  parts,  exhibits  very 
evident  appearances  of  being  superabundant.    Local  nu- 
trition, which  makes  and  maintains  the  substances  that 
compose  the  animal  machine,  is  equally  well  forwarded 
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by  a  discriminating  employment  of  the  passive  exercises. 
Thus  assisted,  all  the  organic  structures  become  thicker, 
firmer,  and  more  resistant : — they  acquire,  at  the  same 
time,  an  increase  of  material  force  and  an  exaltation  of 
vital  energy. 

Sensations  are  experienced  by  animals  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  brain  and  nervous  system : — exercise, 
by  its  tonic  influence,  opposes  the  irregular  actions  of 
these  organs,  corrects  their  irritability  when  excessive, 
and  procures  manifest  advantage  in  the  treatment  of 
spasmodic  affections.  It  acts  indeed  on  all  the  organs  of 
the  senses: — it  arouses  their  vitality,  and  makes  them 
more  susceptible  of  external  impressions.  Its  effects  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  too  variable  and 
uncertain  to  be  appreciated : — nevertheless,  agitative  mo- 
tion, when  duly  attemperated,  appears  to  animate  the  brain, 
to  augment  its  inherent  energies,  to  render  its  perceptions 
more  lively,  and  to  favour  all  the  operations  of  intelli- 
gence. Passive  exercise,  in  particular,  by  leaving  the 
muscles  in  a  state  of  rest,  does  not  impel  the  vital  forces 
towards  the  extreme  members ;  but,  by  influencing  the 
brain,  contributes  directly  to  its  obtaining  renovated 
powers  and  fresh  activity.  When  the  mind  can  be  held 
with-drawn  from  resting  on  surrounding  objects,  riding  in 
carriages  or  on  horse-back,  in  the  open  air,  disposes  it  to 
reflection  and  contemplation.  This  kind  of  exercise  has 
other  moral  effects: — persons  afflicted  with  real  or  imagi- 
nary maladies  experience,  when  enabled  by  such  means 
to  expatiate  amid  the  beauties  of  rural  nature,  a  satisfac- 
tion which  to  their  feelings  is  altogether  exquisite:  the 

pure  and  exhilarating  air  they  respire,  and  the  fairness 
and  freshness  and  diversity  of  the  scenes  incessantly  re- 
presented to  their  observation,  all  unite  in  banishing  mel- 
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aneholy,  in  fascinating  the  imagination,  and  in  awakening 
true  sentiments  of  contentment  and  gratitude  and  benevo- 
lence and  charity  in  the  heart. 

Locomotion  forms  one  of  the  distinctive  functions  of 
animated  beings,  and  muscles  whose  operations  are  sub- 
ject to  the  will,  constitute  the  principal  agents  by  which 
it  is  executed.    Active  exercise  cannot  have  place  with- 
out these  organs  performing  vigorous  and  repeated  con- 
tractions:— that  which  is  passive,  however,  does  not  re- 
quire their  making  lively  efforts: — it  leaves  the  muscular 
tissues  in  a  state  of  quietude ;  but  these,  like  all  the  other 
parts,  sustain  shocks  and  agitations,  each  time  the  body  is 
subjected  to  such  movements : — and  these  agitations  have  j 
the  effect  of  developing  the  muscular  sensibility.    When  ' 
a  person  rides  at  a  rough  trot,  especially  if  he  has  not  1 
been  accustomed  to  riding,  he  suffers  very  distressing 
pains  in  the  loins,  back,  and  shoulders;  and  these  parts  i 
even  become  acutely  sensitive  to  the  touch: — in  such  j 
cases,  it  appears  as  if  the  multiplied  concussions  they  ex- 
perience do,  as  it  were,  contuse  the  fibres  that  form  the  j 
muscles  so  affected.    Motion  of  these  organs,  then,  does  j 
conduce  to  the  ampliating  their  vital  properties,  attracts  an 
abundance  of  blood  to  pervade  their  tissues  and,  in  par- 
ticular, renders  them  more  energetic  in  the  assimilation.' 
of  fibrine.    Artizans,  whose  arms  are  subjected  to  almost 
incessant  motion  and  exertion,  have  these  members  very  j 
brawny  and  powerful.    The  flesh  of  domestic  fowls,  that  j 
are  left  to  live  at  liberty  and  keep  themselves  in  unceas-  J 
ing  movement,  is  firm  and  dry  and  tough;  whereas  that 
of  poultry  confined  in  coops,  has  always  a  peculiar  white- 1 
ness  and  tenderness  and  delicacy.    The  former  have  their 
muscular  fibres  compact,  numerous,  and  condensated: — 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  thin  and  separated  by  profu- 
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sion  of  cellular  texture,  in  animals  retained  in  a  state  of 
imprisonment  and  inaction.    Their  bones  also  present  an 

extreme  dissimilarity  of  internal  composition :  in  those 

that  range  at  large  in  the  enjoyment  of  natural  freedom, 
these  are  firm  and  solid,  and  contain  much  calcareous  mat- 
ter;—encaged  poultry  have  them  very  slight  and  easily 
broken. 

Exercise,— as  the  scope  of  these  observations  would 
intimate,_constitutes  a  natural  source  of  those  forms  of 
motion  whose  rightly  discriminated  applications  can  be 
made  available  in  the  endless  circumstances  of  Man,- 
during  his  infancy  and  childhood,  in  the  prime  of  his 
days,  and  when  old-age  begins  admonishing  him,  by  its 
failings  and  its  infirmities,  that  this  world  cannot  be  bis 
permanent  dwelling-place. 

,   Nature  employs  all  her  energies  and  resources,  during 
mfancy  and  youth,  in  perfecting  the  development  of  the 
animal  machine.    At  this  time,  her  operations  may  be 
assisted  by  the  exciting  influences  of  motion  :_then," too, 
the  nutritive  functions  require  being  kept  in  a  state  of 
continuous  activity:— and,  exercise  forms  the  best  and  the 
surest  means  by  which  this  can  be  originated  and  main- 
tained.   Hence  it  is,  that  the  desire  of  motion,  in  chil- 
dren seems  insatiable  :-it  is  prompted  by  their  instinc- 
tive perception  of  its  naturally  conducing  to  their  general 
well-being  and  to  the  progressive  advancement  of  their 
growth  :_and  hence,  their  propensity  to  be  perpetually 
changing  their  positions,  to  be  incessantly  running,  leap- 
ing, dancing:    all  which,  their  fitfulness'and  impulse  to 
action,  arises  from  excess  of  the  contractility  and  vitality 
of  their  locomotive  muscles.    Motion  is  indispensable  to 
the  body  s  consecutive  enlargements,  and  the  agents 
which  afford  and  expmto  +k,-o  i  ° 

ana  execute  this  motion  have,  during  these 
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interesting  processes,  a  superabundance  of  life,  that  al- 
ways urges,  in  young  people,  the  inclination  to  be  moving 
their  members : — repose  to  them  is  then  a  constraint,  ab- 
solutely a  punishment.    On  the  one  hand,  the  muscular 
organs  solicit,  as  it  were,  to  be  put  into  action,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  expending  the  redundance  of  vitality  they 
possess: — on  the  other,  the  motions  which  result  from 
their  being  thus  occupied,  promote  the  designs  of  nature 
and  fulfil  her  maternal  intentions.    Muscular  exercises 
are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  circumstances  of  young 
persons,  at  the  time  they  are  passing  from  the  state  of  j 
childhood: — they  operate  kindly  in  regulating  the  impor- 
tant  change  which  is  then  preparing  for  the  animal  econo-  ; 
my,  and  enable  it  to  acquire  new  conditions,  new  de-  j 
grees  of  aptitude.  Exercise,  if  moderate,  is  beneficial  to  the 
young: — when  excessive,  it  proves  insalutary.    This  is 
exemplified  in  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  early 
doomed  to  undergo  hardship  and  hard  labour : — conse- 
quently, these  unfortunates  are  diminutive  in  stature  and 
delicate  in  constitution,  and  soon  exhibit  all  the  manifes-  j 
tations  of  premature  old  age.    It  is  quite  evident,  how- j 
ever,  that  these  appearances  are  the  effects,  not  of  rational  j 
exercise,  but  of  muscular  exertion  pushed  beyond  what 
nature  requires,  or  what  nature  can  endure.  Neverthe- 
less, such  facts  are  fraught  with  instruction:-- -they  should  j 
lesson  parents  in  the  duty  of  preventing  their  children  j 
from  addicting  themselves  to  exercises  that  are  immoder- 
ate or  violent  or  too  often  renewed. 

Adult  persons  no  longer  require  to  employ  exercise 
for  the  chief  purpose  of  favouring  the  body's  growth,  by 
imparting  more  activity  to  the  functions  of  assimilation 
and  digestion;  but  it  eminently  contributes  to  the  main- 
taining of  a  degree  of  regularity  in  these  functions  which 
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invigorates  the  health,  prevents  diseases,  and  retards  the 
infirmities  of  old-age.  Men  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
ought  to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to  walking  or  other 
gentle  exercise: — women  might  secure  themselves  from 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  them  by  many  nervous  and 
other  painful  affections,  by  adopting  the  same  precau- 
tions : — even  the  most  aged  may  derive  great  benefit  from 
a  right  use  of  muscular  exertion : — it  will  re-animate  the 
waning  energies  of  their  organs,  and  dissipate  or  partially 
ward  off  the  sinking  and  atony  with  which  they  come  to 
be  incessantly  annoyed,  Let  old  men,  however,  remem- 
ber that  their  accustomed  modes  of  exercising  themselves 
should  never  be  changed  in  their  declining  days: — exper- 
ience has  perceived,  from  the  first  ages,  that  habitual  ex- 
ercises exhaust  the  body  less  than  any  new  kind  of  cor- 
poreal motion  to  which  it  has  not  been  inured. 

Exercise,  in  fine,  can  be  made  subservient  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  ways, — whether  guided  by  the  promptings  of 
instinct  or  the  reasonings  of  intelligence, — to  the  exact 
development  of  animal  organization,  to  the  requisite  ba- 
lancing of  the  human  constitution,  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  man's  health,  and  to  the  modes  of  miti- 
gating or  removing  the  diseases  of  his  body  and  the  mala- 
dies of  his  mind: — growing  persons  require  it,  grown 
persons  want  it,  declining  persons  need  it;  let  proper  ex- 
ercise, therefore,  be  employed  by  all  men,  almost  at  all 
times,  and  in  nearly  all  circumstances.  Exercise  is  Na- 
ture's favourite  assistant,  the  true  healer  whose  powers, 
aided  by  those  of  temperance,  are  quite  capable  of  re- 
storing the  little  aberrations  of  well-being  that  may  inci- 
dently  occur  in  those  who  regulate  their  moral  economy 
by  the  simplicity  of  nature's  laws: — medicine,  though 
naturally  the  most  benevolent  and  serviceable  of  the  sick 
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one's  artificial  helpers,  does  by  much  too  frequently,  suf- 
fer the  degradation  of  being  made  the  slave  of  luxury  and 
fashion;  and,  as  sucb,  has  become  indispensable  to  the  self- 
created  cravings  of  the  degenerate  and  the  unwise.  Let, 
therefore,  the  universal  truth  be  indelibly  engraven  on 
the  judgment  of  parents;  let  them  only  believe  it  and  a- 
dopt  the  practices  it  should  induce  them  to  prefer,  and 
they  will  find,  to  their  delighted  experience, — that  when 
duly  modified,  exercise  and  temperance,  with  the  very 
rare  help  of  medicine,  are  to  the  prevention  of  many  in- 
fantile diseases  as  well  as  to  the  right  "Management 
of  Children  in  Health,"  nearly,  if  not  altogether 
omnipotent. 
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Preparatively  to  the  better  understanding  of  what 
shall  be  advanced  in  regard  to  the  "  Management  of 
Children  in  Disease,"  there  may  be  propriety  in  pre- 
mising some  cursory  remarks,  having  as  their  object  an  il- 
lustration of  the  effects  attributable  to  the  chief  curative  a- 
gents  usually  administered  for  the  prevention,  mitigation, 
or  removal  of  those  maladies  with  which  young  persons, 
from  then-  particular  circumstances,  are  liable  to  be  af- 
flicted— Remedies  then,  according  to  the  general  mode 
of  their  exhibition,  admit  of  being  conveniently  dis- 
tributed into  a  twofold  classification, — the  external  and 
the  internal: — among  others  of  the  former  kind  requiring 
notice, — besides  the  light,  air,  and  dress,  whose  influences 
on  life  and  health  have  already  been  considered,— are 
sleep,  water,  lavements,  and  medicaments  strictly  so  cal- 
led:— the  latter  comprehends  all  the  diversified  modifica- 
tions of  medicine. 

Sleep  holds  that  relation  to  the  vital,  what  Nutrition 
does  to  the  organic  constitution  of  animals:— the  latter 
contributes  to  the  increase  of  their  growth  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  strength;  the  former  to  the  maintenance  and 
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renovation  of  their  spiritual  energies.  Like  almost  all  their 
wants  and  many  of  their  functions,  it  is  characterised 
by  periodical  returns,  having  their  dependence  on  a  gene- 
ral law  of  nature.  Independently  of  this  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance, however,  the  inclination  to  sleep  is  directly 
promoted, — by  the  application  of  fresh  air;  by  monoto- 
nous sounds;  by  silence  and  darkness;  lassitude  of  the 
system  however  induced ;  warm  bathing,  cooling  drinks, 
fermented  liquors,  narcotic  substances,  excessive  cold; 
moderate  exhaustion  resulting  from  mental  or  corporeal 
exertion,  and  having  effect  rather  on  the  organs  of  action 
than  on  the  intrinsic  forces  of  the  nervous  system ;  in  a 
word,  by  every  thing  that  conduces  to  diminish  the  per- 
son's impressionability,  to  weaken  the  re-actions  of  the 
brain  on  the  living  parts  which  execute  functions  only  in 
subserviency  to  its  influences. 

Night  is  the  time  appointed  by  nature  for  sleep:... 
nevertheless,  individuals  who  are  subjected  to  hard  la- 
bour, those  that  have  become  infirm  or  enfeebled,  and 
those  whose  temperament  is  highly  nervous,  require  the 
refreshment  of  a  short  sleep  at  noon  or  after  taking  food, 
especially  in  hot  countries  or  in  the  warm  season  of  tem- 
perate regions.  Infants,  females,  men  of  studious  habits, 
all  such  indeed  as  are  made  to  undergo  great  fatigue,  or  re- 
main depressed  by  their  engagements  or  by  weakness,  need 
longer  repose  in  bed  than  others.  Every  person  who  is 
full-grown  and  healthy  should  have,  at  least,  five  or  six 
hours  sleep  for  each  day ;  but  ought  never  to  indulge  in 
more  than  eight  or  nine.  It  is  unwholesome  for  any  one 
to  rest  in  low,  damp,  ill- aired  apartments;  but  to  chil- 
dren and  the  young,  whose  lungs  are  tender  and  their  ab- 
sorbing vessels  active,  it  is  particularly  pernicious. 

Sleep,  during  the  concomitant  repose  of  the  senses  and 
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J  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  renews  their  exhausted  ex- 
]  citability  and,  by  this  means,  restores  their  activity  and 
1  vigour.    When  regular,  undisturbed,  and  moderate,  it 
I  proves  most  beneficial  to  the  health: — by  it,  the  muscles 
I  are  strengthened,  and  their  contractions  made  more 
I  prompt  and  powerful: — the  mind,  at  the  same  time,  is 
more  acute  and  the  judgment  clearer.    Protracted  wake- 
fulness induces  a  great  degree  of  debility  and  lassitude  in 
the  intellectual  faculties  as  well  as  the  locomotive  organs; 
but  their  repose,  during  sleep,  regenerates  their  inherent 
forces  and  restores  to  their  action  all  its  energy.  Disa- 
greeable dreams,  by  interrupting  the  due  tenour  of  sleep, 
deprive  it  of  its  salutary  influences  and  give  it  a  tendency 
to  aggravate  the  general  depression  which  the  body  may 
be  enduring.    It  is  not,  however,  in  a  direct  manner, 
that  sleep  invigorates  the  system :— when  sleeping,  the  ex- 
hausted organs  recover  all  their  vigour,  because  they  are 
then  in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  because  during  that  state 
of  inaction,  the  digestive  processes  continue  to  be  vig- 
orously performed.    Except  what  escapes  in  the  fluids 
of  perspiration,  the  body  does  not  then  part  with  any  por- 
tion of  its  elementary  substances;  it  lives  as  it  were  for 
itself  alone ;  it  remains  a  stranger  to  every  thing  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

Without  regularly  enjoying  sleep,  man  cannot  long  exist, 
for  his  brain,  his  senses,  and  his  muscles  do  not,  like  the 
organs  whose  functions  are  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
his  material  nature,  enjoy  the  inexplicable  privilege  of 
being  indefatigable:— sleep,  therefore,  is  a  condition  in- 
dispensable to  the  prolongation  of  life.  For  the  purpose 
of  rightly  ascertaining  its  effects  during  health,  let  the 
state  of  the  functions  in  the  animal  economy,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  a  person  awakes,  be  compared  with  what 
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their  condition  was  at  the  time  when  drowsiness  began 
overpowering  his  sensations  and  consciousness.  In  the 
first  of  these  conditions,  several  of  the  functions  are  mani- 
festly enfeebled;  particular  organs,  from  their  actions 
having  been  in  an  immoderate  degree  continued,  sus- 
tain exhaustion  of  their  energies : — thus,  the  muscles  of 
the  pedestrian  traveller,  who  has  made  a  long  journey  and 
undergone  great  fatigue  during  the  day,  cease  to  obey 
the  power  of  volition  and  with  difficulty  execute  the  re- 
quisite contractions ;  but,  after  a  night's  tranquil  rest,  re- 
gain all  their  agility  and  their  powers.  Like  the  muscles, 
the  organs  of  the  senses  and  those  through  which  the 
manifestations  of  intelligence  are  exhibited,  all  owe  to 
the  invigorating  and  balmy  influences  of  sleep,  the  restor- 
ation of  their  natural  energy: — this  effect,  in  some  of 
these  organs,  is  remarkably  distinct;  in  others,  though 
less  apparent,  it  has  an  existence  as  real  and  as  apprecia- 
ble by  the  individuals  who  experience  a  change  so  favour- 
able to  their  welfare  and  strength. 

Sleep,  of  itself,  produces  good  effects  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseases.  When  calm,  and  moderate  in  duration, 
it  is  generally  found  beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from 
pectoral  and  abdominal  inflammations : — it  always  proves 
serviceable  in  affections  whose  chief  symptom  is  intense 
pain,  in  many  that  are  convulsive  or  spasmodic,  and  in 
very  many  that  are  nervous;  and,  when  properly  man- 
aged, contributes  much  to  their  removal  and  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  health.  Insomnolency  increases  the  energy 
of  morbid  action;  it  is  proue  to  excite  feverishness,  and 
consequently  should  never  be  allowed  to  escape  observa- 
tion: sleep,  on  the  contrary,  especially  when  natural, 

has  a  decided  and  salutary  influence  in  preventing  its  ag- 
gravation or  causing  it  to  subside.    After  all  surgical 
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i  operations,  particularly  such  as  have  been  tedious  and 
1  excruciating,  the  patients  often  sleep  long  and  profoundly; 
J  and,  by  this  means,  have  their  sinking  forces  revived.  It 
j  is,  therefore,  a  rational  indication,  that  under  all  such  cir- 
I  cum  stances  a  state  of  rest  and  repose  be  if  possible  in- 
duced; and  this  result  will  be  always  preferable,  when  it 
proceeds,  not  from  artificial  resources,  but  from  silence, 
darkness,  quiet,  fresh  air,  sponging  the  body  with  warm  or 
cool  water,  or  from  any  other  of  the  natural  causes  of  sleep. 
This,  when  serene  and  peaceful,  seldom  fails  of  allaying 
moral  and  physical  excitement,  and  of  restoring  to  the 
mind  its  native  firmness  and  tranquillity.   When  calm  and 
regular  and  light,  its  effects  are  salutary : — they  moderate 
the  intenseness  of  irritation  and  allow  the  hope  of  a  dis- 
ease's termination  being  favourable;  but,  when  agitated 
and  unrestful,  they  exhaust  instead  of  recruiting  the 
forces: — the  state  then  becomes  one  of  continuous  som- 
nolency, a  perfect  and,  of  course  a  fatal  lethargy. 

While  its  foetal  state  continues,  the  new  being  has  a 
kind  of  existence  which  is  purely  vegetative,  and  none  of 
the  functions  of  relative  or  external  life  require  then  to  be 
exercised  by  its  unborn  and  immature  organs.  It  sleeps 
incessantly,  or  rather  rests  in  a  kind  of  profound  torpi- 
tude; — only,  during  several  weeks  previously  to  its  ap- 
proaching birth,  it  performs  certain  instinctive  or  me- 
chanical motions,  resembling  those  made  by  sleeping  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  changing  a  position  that  has  be- 
come irksome  to  their  sensitive  feelings.  Hence,  when 
its  infancy  commences,  the  young  one  exhibits  great  fee- 
bleness and  imperfection  of  the  muscular  and  osseous  sys- 
tems, and  of  the  external  senses,  while  nutrition,  material 
assimilation,  and  all  the  organizing  functions  proceed  with 
admirable  energy  and  promptitude,  and  maintain  a  decided 
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preponderance  throughout  all  the  systems  of  the  living  ma- 
chine:— many  of  the  first  days  of  its  existence  are  occu- 
pied solely  with  sucking  and  sleeping: — the  younger  it  is, 
or  the  better  it  is  nourished  and  the  larger  it  grows,  it 
sleeps  proportionately  the  more : — nature  appears  then  to 
employ  her  chief  energies  in  promoting  its  gradual  for- 
mations and  growth.    Excess  of  sleep  predisposes  men  and  i 
animals  to  corpulency,  especially  when  they  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  slumbering  after  partaking  liberally  of  their  r 
food: — old  persons  however,  except  when  diseased  sel- 
dom sleep  soundly;  it  is  the  same  with  them  who  have 
their  digestion  slow  or  imperfect.    Too  much  sleeping  ina 
like  manner  renders  children  heavy,  bulky,  inanimate; 
too  little  prevents  their  acquiring  strength,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  enlargements:— in  the  first  instance,  their r 
external  or  sensitive  functions  remain  defective;  in  the j 
second,  their  internal  or  nutrient  are  detrimentally  feeble. 
Frequent  yielding  to  the  powers  of  drowsiness,  increases- 
the  disposition  to  it,  and  creates  an  absolute  exigency  forr 
its  being  indulged : — the  habit  of  long  watching  has  thee 
effect  of  enervating  the  whole  system,  and  of  gradually* 
inducing  a  state  of  fatal  insomnolency : — it  is,  therefore,  , 
in  all  respects  recommendable  that  children  be  trained  to  • 
the  salutary  practice  of  keeping  themselves  awake  during; 
the  day  and  sleeping  in  the  night,  of  going  soon  to  bedi 
and  rising  betimes  in  the  morning:— but,  in  early  infancy,, 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  young  one's  welfare,  that  it  be- 
much  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  invigorating  tranquillity  oft 
repose. 

When  rightly  tended  and  kept  healthy  by  being  suck- 
led after  the  manner  natural  to  their  condition,  infants  go 
to  sleep  readily  and  their  inclination  to  it  experiences  re- 
gular returns: — they  do  not,  therefore,  stand  in  need  of 
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rocking  in  cradles,  nor  require  having  themselves  sub- 
jected to  any  artificial  tumblings  whatever,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  lulled  into  a  state  of  quietude  and  sleep. 
Let  them  only  have  proper  nourishment;  and  they  will 
not  suffer  those  gripings  and  other  internal  pains  which 
so  often  keep  them  from  sleeping: — let  them  not  be 
girded  with  swaddling-clothes  nor  pinioned  in  rocking 
couches;  and  they  will  seldom  experience  that  constraint 
of  their  members  or  those  irksome  and  baneful  com- 
pressions which  fatigue  and  incessantly  arouse  the  sensi- 
bility of  their  organs : — let  them  be  preserved  from  the 
effects  of  their  soiled  and  wet  clothes  which  excoriate  the 
tender  surfaces  of  their  tender  persons: — let  these  simple 
and  self-evident  precautions  only  be  employed,  and  nurses, 
even  the  most  negligent,  will  be  convinced  that  their 
charges  do  not  need  cradling  or  rocking  or  tossing  of  any 
kind  for  promoting  in  them  that  inclination  to  slumbering 
which  is  so  advantageous  to  them  in  health,  and  conduces 
so  much  to  their  recovery  from  disease.  Fretful  and  im- 
patient nurses  have  two  never-failing  methods  of  com- 
pelling babies  to  sleep  or  at  least  to  be  silent.  Both  of 
them  however  are  bad,  each  of  them  is  absolutely  exe- 
crable : — that  of  violent  rocking  them  in  the  cradle,*  as 

*  Adult  persons,  when  rocked  in  a  cradle  for  a  short  time  with 
considerable  briskness,  successively  experience  sickness,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  giddiness,  head-ache,  and  vomiting.  More  than  one  in- 
stance is  known  wherein  this  operation,  the  result  of  an  indiscreet 
frolic,  induced  in  people  of  ripe  years  a  lethargic  state  which  ended 
in  a  brain-fever  and  frenzy,  and  long  resisted  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy  the  powers  of  an  energetic  and  appropriate  treatment. 
When  mothers,  therefore,  shall  take  the  trouble  of  recollecting,—- 
for  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed, — that  the  brain  in  grown  indi- 
viduals is  much  firmer  and  consequently  less  susceptible  of  being 
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lias  already  been  said,  disturbs  their  digestion,  predis- 
poses  them  to  reject  their  food,  deranges  the  sanguineous 
circulation,  induces  a  degree  of  congestion  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  and  thus  determines  a  morbid  som- 
nolency which,  especially  in  children  having  large  heads, 
becomes  very  often  the  forerunner  of  the  most  unman- 
ageable and  destructive  maladies:— and  that  of  giving 
them  wine,  brandy,  gin,  or  whiskyin  sweetened  water,  and 
similar  ill-concealed  but  insidious  poisons,  or  laudanum, 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  other  preparations  of  opium,  exer- 
cises the  most  pernicious  influence  on  their  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and,  as  happens  with  the  brutalized  orientals  who 
abuse  these  beneficent  boons  of  nature,  renders  them 
dull  and  heavy  and  melancholy,  or  peevish  and  irritable 
and  irrascible,  and  of  course  unhealthy  and  unhappy 
through  life.  Such  wicked  and  relentless  practices  are 
employed  to  an  extent  at  which  every  feeling  of  humanity 
is  utterly  abhorrent:—  sometimes,  they  have  the  concur- 
rence of  stupid  or  infatuated  mothers;  but  far  more  fre- 
quently proceed  from  the  clandestine  machinations  of 

affected  by  mechanical  impressions  than  in  infants  and  children, 
they  will  not  require  an  uncommon  share  of  discernment  to  per- 
ceive how  what  produces  such  effects  on  mature  organization, 
must  necessarily  be  calculated  to  inflict  incalculable  and  irretrieva- 
ble mischief  on  that  which  is  yet  tender  and  has  not  attained  its 
ultimate  completions.  It  cannot  then  be  saying  too  much,  to  a- 
ver  that  multitudes  of  children,  especially  in  the  inferior  classes  of 
society,  are  led  to  perish  at  a  premature  age,  by  diseases  having 
their  first  origin  in  the  rough  rockings  emphtyed  by  their  nurses 
with  the  ignorant  and  mistaken  view  of  promoting  what  in  them 
should  have  been  the  natural  inclination  to  sleep.  Many  facts 
furnish  evidence  legitimately  authorising  this  induction  which, 
must,  moreover,  be  consistent  with  the  experience  of  every  one 
who  has  made  this  interesting  matter  the  subject  of  observation. 
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hireling  nurses  and  the  attendants  on  females  in  confine- 
ment. In  this  way  and  for  the  criminal  purpose  of  se- 
curing to  themselves  the  undisturbed  indulgence  of  sloth 
and  sleepiness,  these  unprincipled  persons  hesitate  not  to 
endanger  the  health  and  even  the  life  of  many  a  helpless 
innocent.  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture ;  and  if  parents 
shall  only  admit  the  possibility  of  its  having  place  m  soci- 
ety, they  will  soon  find  it  to  be  actual  and  tine:— there 
camiot  be  injustice,  then,  in  their  exercising  a  circum- 
spect and  unremitting  watchfulness  lest  their  young  ones 
be  brought  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  these  perfidious 
doings.  Honest  nurses  will  not  be  offended  by  such  sus- 
picions when  they  have  their  source  in  the  purest  paren- 
tal care  and  affection :— the  base  and  the  guileful  alone 
shall  thus  be  made  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  exposure 
and  punishment.— Let  these  remarks,  then,  these  ear- 
nest and  faithful  remonstrances,  be  understood  as  having 
for  their  sole  aim,— to  exhibit  the  disadvantages  of 
artificial,  and  the  advantages  of  natural  sleep, — and  to 
represent  to  the  minds  of  parents  how  positively  neces- 
sary it  is,  that  they  endeavour  with  unwearying  solici- 
tude to  secure  it  for  their  young  ones  in  due  proportion 
and  by  determinate  intermissions. 

Water,  if  it  could  be  obtained  quite  pure,  would  be 
perfectly  transparent,  without  odour,  and  tasteless: — it  is 
endowed  with  many  properties  which  make  it  valuable 
both  for  economical  and  medical  use.  This  fluid  also  ex- 
hibits many  characteristic  varieties ;  all  which,  however, 
may  be  comprehended  under  two  general  heads, — the 
spring  and  atmospheric  water.  What  issues  from  springs 
is  distinguished  by  having  soft,  or  hard,  or  saline,  or  min- 
eral qualities : — when  soft,  it  readily  dissolves  soap  and 
is  most  generally  useful;  what  is  hard  holds  earthy  salts 
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in  solution  and  decomposes  soap;  the  saline  is  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  soluble  salts;  and  the  mineral  wa- 
ters are  distinguished  by  their  temperature  being  higher 
or  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  their  in- 
eluding  medicinal  substances  in  proportions  so  considera- 
ble as  to  exert  a  particular  action  on  the  animal  econo- 
my,—they  are  either  alkaline,  calcareous,  carbonated, 
chalybeate,  purgative,  or  sulphureous.  Atmospheric  wa- 
ter consists  of  melted  snow  and  the  rain:— that  collected 
m  the  open  fields,  by  remaining  uncontaminated  with  the 
emanations  of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces, or  with  the  smoky  particles  and  other  aerial  impuri- 
ties which  load  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns,  constitutes 
the  purest  natural  water : — its  softness  renders  it  applica- 
ble to  a  multitude  of  domestic  purposes;  and  it  is  salu- 
brious, in  being  nearly  exempted  from  every  kind  of  ex- 
traneous admixture. 

When  externally  applied,  the  influences  of  water  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  its  temperature,  which  may  be 
cold,  tepid,  warm,  hot,  or  in  a  state  of  vapour. 

Cold  water  applied  to  the  surface  of  human  bodies  has 
the  general  effect  of  facilitating  the  passage  of  free  animal 
heat;  and,  by  such  means,  induces  the  sensation  of  cool- 
ness. Its  particular  action,  however,  is  manifold,  and  at 
the  same  time  susceptible  of  modification  by  the  existing 
condition  of  the  system,  the  degree  of  its  own  intensity, 
and  the  measure  of  its  duration.  Its  primary  influence 
is  stimulating,  and  the  exaltation  of  sensibility  caused  by  ~ 

it,  bears  a  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  its  temperature:  

next,  it  produces  constriction  and  condensation  of  the 
living  fibre,  and  thus  acts  as  a  tonic  both  to  the  organic 
and  vital  constitutions: — and,  in  the  end,  it  proves  a  true 
sedative,  by  abstracting  the  excitement  of  heat,  and  pre- 
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■  venting  that  distribution  of  blood  in  the  superficial  vessels 
I  on  which  and  the  nerves  the  "power  of  repelling  and  ad- 
I  mitting  impressions  intrinsically  depends.  When  em- 
I  ployed  in  the  form  of  sponging  the  person  over  all  parts 
I  that  are  readily  accessible,  its  effects  are  mild  and  agree- 
able and  moderate : — sponging  them  with  tepid  or  cool  or 
cold  water  really  constitutes,  on  many  occasions,  a  per- 
fect luxury  to  the  sick,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  medi- 
cinal application  at  once  grateful  and  salutary.  Pouring 
cold  water  suddenly  on  particular  regions  or  over  all  the 
body,  is  another  method  of  communicating  its  beneficial 
efficacy  in  those  cases  where  such  is  indicated.  Its  o- 
peration,  in  this  way,  is  instantaneous  and  momentary ; 
but,  by  repeated  affusions,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  pro- 
cure the  requisite  determinations.  But  the  pure  cold 
bath  itself  exercises  the  strongest  and  most  remarkable 
influences  on  almost  every  organ  and  on  nearly  every 
function  of  the  animated  machine.  Immersion  in  it,  at 
first,  induces  a  feeling  of  coldness  having  an  intensity  cor- 
responding to  the  water's  temperature: — this  gradually 
subsides  and  a  sense  of  numbness  supervenes : — the  skin 
becomes  bloodless,  rough,  and  constricted;  shivering  suc- 
ceeds ;  the  solid  parts  are  condensed  and  the  diameter  of 
vessels  lessened ;  the  visible  superficial  veins  grow  smal- 
ler so  as  sometimes  to  disappear,  and  the  fluids  suffer  a 
diminution  of  volume,  giving  rise  to  paleness  and  oppres- 
sion of  sensibility: — quickness  and  irregularity  of  breath- 
ing ensue : — and  the  pulses  are  slow  and  concentrated, 
but  firm  and  uniform.  Sometimes,  there  is  a  sense  of 
drowsiness  and  inactivity ;  the  joints  lose  nearly  all  their 
flexibility;  and  the  limbs  are  affected  with  pains  and  spas- 
modic contractions.  Primarily,  the  internal  heat  is  con- 
siderably reduced,  but  by  degrees  regains  its  natural 
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standard : — nevertheless,  the  extremities  may  remain  cold 
and  benumbed,  or  swell  and  assume  a  livid  colour: — the 
perspiration  also  is  suppressed  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  discharge  of  urine  gets  to  be  frequent  and  copious. 
On  emerging  from  the  water,  if  its  application  has  not 
been  excessively  prolonged,  an  agreeable  sensation  of 
warmth  pervades  his  whole  frame  and  the  bather  feels  re- 
freshed and  invigorated : — but,  if  his  immersion  has  been 
continued  to  an  immoderate  extent,  long  and  very  violent 
paroxysms  of  shivering  arise ;  the  pulses  gradually  disap- 
pear; the  heart's  motion  becomes  feeble  and  languid;  j 
coldness  andTfaintness  at  the  stomach  are  felt;  the  animal 
heat  rapidly  diminishes ;  and,  unless  prevented  by  ener- 
getic antidotes,  the  worst  consequences  ensue. 

By  this  description  of  its  nature  and  agency,  the  mind 
is  naturally  led  to  recognise,  in  the  right  application  of  j 
cold  water,  an  invaluable  and  powerful  remedy  for  many 
of  the  morbid  conditions  incidental  to  mankind.  When 
the  body's  heat  is  steadily  above  the  standard  indicative 
of  health,  this  fluid  may  be  advantageously  employed,  by 
sponging,  affusion,  or  general  bathing,  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers  and  febrile  paroxysms,  and  in  many  diseases  a-  j 
rising  from  relaxation  and  debility.    Much  advantage 
may  be  obtained  from  the  free  employment  of  it  in  those 
forms  of  fever  wherein  the  degree  of  animal  heat  is  ex- 
cessive : — it  has  often  proved  remarkably  useful  in  textu- 
ral  and  organic  inflammations,  both  internal  and  external, 
concentrated  or  diffusive : — and  its  effects  are  decidedly 
beneficial  in  all  kinds  of  hsemorrhagy;  in  sprains,  contu- 
sions, and  burns;  in  locked  jaw  and  acute  rheumatism; 
in  cholera  and  other  modifications  of  dysentery;  ard  in 
the  hysterical,  maniacal,  and  many  exanthematous  dis- 
eases— Persons  having  an  irritable  or  constitutionally 
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nervous  habit,  and  all  they  who  experience  inordinate  dis- 
tress from  the  application  of  cold  water,  should  secure 
themselves  from  the  violence  of  its  action,  by  using  a 
robe  of  fine  flannel  or  other  thin  texture.  Under  any 
mode  of  exhibition,  its  effects  are  injurious  when  sustain- 
ed soon  after  taking  food,  when  the  body  is  bedewed  how- 
ever slightly  with  perspiration,  and  while  its  temperature 
remains  under  97°  of-  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  If  ever 
employed  by  those  who  have  the  plethoric  habit,  this 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Tepid,  warm,  and  hot  water,  all  determine  effects  on 
living  organization,  that  are  nearly  similar  in  their  nature, 
but  different  in  their  degree: — this  depends  altogether 
on  the  elevation  of  the  fluid's  temperature.  The  tepid 
has  influences  intermediate  to  those  of  the  warm  and 
cool ;  but  bathing  in  warm  water,  particularly  if  the  ar- 
teries are  throbbing  with  preternatural  activity,  reduces 
the  pulse's  frequency,  and  this  diminution  of  velocity  in 
the  blood's  course  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  time  the  person  has  been  submitted  to  immersion.  By 
it  also  the  acts  of  respiration  are  rendered  slower,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  lessened: — it  increases  the  bulk 
of  the  fluids  by  favouring  the  absorption  of  watery  parti- 
cles, produces  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibre,  removes 
impurities  from  the  surface,  promotes  the  desquammati6n 
and  renewal  of  the  cuticle,  and  softens  indurations  of  the 
skin. 

Affusion  of  warm  water  induces  little  alteration  of  the 
vital  actions,  and  its  effects  are  very  transitory:  never- 
theless, it  has  peculiar  though  mild  influences  which  may 
be  employed,  both  wkh  comfort  and  advantage,  against 
the  exacerbations  of  hectic  fever,  and  in  such  morbid  con- 
ditions as  are  characterised  in  chief  by  accelerated  or  la- 
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borious  breathing,  or  by  the  excitement  of  preternatural 
heat: — it  tends  to  moderate  all  these  symptoms,  creates 
a  genial  langour,  and  promotes  the  inclination  to  sleep. 
Deeper,  though  still  inconsiderable,  impressions  are 

communicated  to  the  system  by  the  warm  bath:  it 

proves  injurious  in  all  cases  of  difficult  respiration,  when 
there  is  congestion  of  an  internal  organ,  and  if  the  stomach 
contains  much  food: — but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fre- 
quently acts  beneficially  in  febrile  affections,  eruptive  in-  1 
flammations,  and  in  many  of  those  cutaneous  disorders 
that  arise  from  badness  of  the  constitution. 

Water  heated  about  97°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
has  a  powerfully  stimulating  action  on  the  vital  circum-  | 
stances  of  animals: — it  accelerates  the  arterial  pulsations  i 
and  the  alternating  motions  of  the  lungs;  reddens  all  the  ' 
cutaneous  surface  and  excites  flushings  of  the  counten- 
ance; makes  the  veins  turgid;  produces  sweating;  and  i 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  body's  native  heat: — its  ef-  1 
fects,  in  excess,  are  alarming  and  dangerous;  they  deter- 
mine an  extreme  activity  of  the  blood-vessels,  a  sense 
of  anxiety  and  oppression  and  suffocation,  painful  throb- 
bing within  the  head,  giddiness,  swooning,  and  apoplexy. 

Vapour-baths,  from  water  alone  or  medicated  with  sul- 
phur or  mercury,  have  for  their  immediate  effects,  an  in- 
crease  of  velocity  in  the  circiriating  fluids,  and  its  natu- 
ral result,  profuse  perspiration.  By  the  continental  phy- 
sicians who  have  had  most  experience  of  their  efficacy, 
they  are  regarded  as  being  endowed  with  power, — to 
stimulate  the  cutaneous  system  and  thereby  restore  or 
augment  the  perspiration;  to  soften  the  textures  of  the 
skin  and  relax  parts  that  may  be  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion; to  assist  in  curing  herpetic  and  scabious  diseases;  to 
promote  the  exanthematous  eruptions;  to  drive  gouty  and 
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other  morbid  humours  from  important  organs  to  those 
that  are  less  essential  to  life;  to  allay  inordinate  sensibil- 
ity of  the  nervous  system;  to  promote  the  healing  of 
chronic  ulcers;  to  cause  the  re-absorption  of  lymph  ar- 
rested in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the  cellular  tissues 
of  the  joints;  to  renew  the  action  and  lost  tone  of  the 
mucous  membranes;  and  to  revive  the  energies  of  mus- 
cles, and  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Mineral  waters,  whether  cold  or  heated,  do  not  appear 
to  produce  very  peculiar  effects  when  applied  to  the  sur- 
faces of  living  bodies.  Their  internal  use,  however,  ex- 
ercises a  specific  action  which  depends  much  on  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  substances  each  kind  of  them 
holds  in  solution,  and  on  the  great  diluteness  of  the  min- 
eral particles  wherewith  the  liquid  may  be  impregnated:  

this  last  circumstance,  moreover,  increases  their  activity 
by  making  them  more  susceptible  of  being  inhaled  by  the 
assimilating  vessels.  Alkaline  waters  are  not  very  grate- 
ful to  the  taste;  but  their  action  on  the  system  is  tonic 
and  invigorating: — for  morbid  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
diseases  characterised  by  irregularity  of  the  fluid  dejec- 
tions, they  have  often  been  drank  with  decided  advan- 
tage. Carbonated  springs,  when  strongly  imbued  with 
the  gaseous  acid  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  others, 
have  a  sparkling  appearance  and  an  agreeable  degree  of 
pungency: — they  are  stimulating  and  even  capable  of  in- 
ducing  slight,  but  transient,  intoxication: — and  they  re- 
lieve bilious  complaints;  are  useful  in  sickness  and  atony 
of  the  stomach;  sometimes  check  the  tendency  to  vomit- 
ing; and  afford  benefit  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type. 
From  their  having  neutral  salts  in  their  composition,  the 
chalybeate  waters  act  as  gentle  laxatives;  but  their  more 
ordinary  influence  is  that  of  exciting  the  system  and  ac- 
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celerating  the  circulation: — they  may  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage in  every  case  where  the  constitution  is  suffering 
from  exhausting  discharges,  or  other  cause  of  emaciation 
or  debility ;  and  in  all  kinds  of  nervousness  and  the  spas- 
modic affections.  Neutral  salts  also  constitute  the  active 
elements  of  the  purgative  springs; — they  should  be  used 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  proportions  so  managed  as 
moderately  to  prompt  the  natural  actions  of  the  bowels: — 
in  this  way,  they  do  not  weaken  the  persons  who  drink 
them,  but  exercise  a  direct  power  in  promoting  the  appe- 
tite and,  by  consequence,  the  general  health  and  strength. 
Sulphureous  water  is  heating  and  evidently  stimulative: — 
it  operates  by  the  skin  or  the  internal  organs  of  excre- 
tion, and  facilitates  the  cure  of  cutaneous  and  glandular 

diseases  Water,  then,  possesses  many  qualities  which, 

under  appropriate  exhibition,  may  be  made  eminently 
conducive  to  the  security  or  recovery  of  man's  health, 
in  all  the  natural  stages  of  his  pilgrimage  through  life. 

Lavements,  whatever  be  the  nature  or  virtues  of  the 
medicinal  agents  composing  them,  determine  very  rapid 
and  extensive  effects  on  the  animal  economy;  and,  by 
their  possession  of  this  remarkable  property,  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  conduce,  in  a  decided  manner,  to  the  re- 
pression of  many  diseases,  especially  those  incidental  to 
children.  Being  usually  administered  in  a  fluid  state,  the 
vehicle  holding  medicine  in  solution,  admits  of  considera- 
ble variation:— it  may  be,  for  instance,  and  generally  is 
watery,  and  consequently  remains  of  itself  quite  ineffici- 
ent; or  it  may  consist  of  beer,  wine,  or  diluted  spirits, 
and  by  this  means  be  qualified  to  communicate  an  in- 
crease of  energy,  to  the  active  ingredients  which  it  has 
been  selected  to  convey.  The  liquid  form  is  favourable 
to  the  ultimate  application  of  their  efficiency:— it  per- 
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mits  the  remedial  particles,  at  the  moment  of  their  intro- 
duction into  the  system,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
citable and  absorbing  surface  of  the  bowels.  They  are 
ordinarily  exhibited  at  a  tepid  heat ;  but,  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  obtain  advantage  from  their  primary  impression, 
they  may  be  cool  or  even  quite  cold: — in  such  cases, 
their  chemical  nature  imports  less  than  their  temperature. 
Regard  must  also  be  had  to  then-  size: — when  large,  they 
excite  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  parts  whose  eventual 
contractions  occasion  their  rejection : — such  effects  may 
be  sometimes  indicated ;  when  they  are  not,  the  lave- 
ment should  be  small,  when  its  operative  retention  will 
be  longer  and  its  influences  more  certain  and  diffusive. 
When  the  bowels  are  inflamed  or  exceedingly  irritable, 
it  is  on  many  occasions  necessary  even  to  weigh  the  in- 
gredients to  be  administered : — when  heavy,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  induce  colic  pains  and  gripings  which  are  e- 
qually  distressing  and  pernicious : — this  result,  however, 
may  be  prevented  or  mitigated  by  keeping  them  under 
four  ounces  in  weight.  When,  in  fine,  it  is  requisite  to 
give  a  lavement,  with  the  object  of  producing  the  particu- 
lar effects  of  a  medicine  included  in  it,  there  will  always 
be  propriety  in  premising  the  use  of  one  that  is  simply  a- 
perient: — this,  by  leaving  the  bowels  empty,  disposes 
them  to  be  influenced  by  the  active  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  filled. 

Lavements,  as  every  one  knows,  have  their  constituent 
materials  diffused  over  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  forming  a  great  extent  of  living  texture  whose 
surface  is  lined  by  an  appropriate  membrane,  and  whose 
functions  in  the  animal  economy  are  very  important. 
This  surface  receives  many  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries ; 
possesses  an  exquisite  sensibility;  elaborates  a  particular 
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secretion  and  exhalation;  and  is  amply  furnished  with  ab- 
sorbing vessels : — hence,  it  has  been  regarded  by  some 
physiologists  as  the  seat  of  a  subsidiary  digestion;  and 
the  proof  of  this  is  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  per- 
sons in  whom  disease  had  suspended  the  power  of  deglu- 
tition, being  nourished  for  several  weeks  by  the  sole 
means  of  alimentary  lavements.    By  the  peculiarity  of 
their  structure  and  the  modifications  of  their  vitality, 
therefore,  these  parts  enjoy  great  susceptibility  of  admit- 
ting impression  from  various  kinds  of  medicines  when 
thus  exhibited : — this  is  what  facilitates  the  salutary  appli- 
cation of  lavements: — it  enables  them  to  produce  re- 
markable organic  changes,  by  their  immediate  influence 
on  a  surface  whose  vital  properties  are  so  eminently  de- 
veloped:— and,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  absorb- 
ing vessels  prepared  to  imbibe  their  active  particles,  they 
furnish  the  means  of  these  particles  being  conveyed  into 
the  mass  of  circulating  fluids  and  thus  determine  second- 
ary effects  equaling  at  least,  if  not  more  important  than 
their  primary.    Let  it  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
these  parts  are  destitute  of  that  exquisite  sensibility,  that 
energetic  absorptive  power,  those  sympathetic  connexions 
with  other  essential  organs,  which  render  the  stomach  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube  the  most  appro- 
priate and  incomparably  the  best  receptacle  to  which  sub- 
stances having  nutritious  or  curative  qualities  should  be 
committed:— hence  arises  the  necessity  of  making  the 
proportions  of  a  medicine,  when  given  in  a  lavement, 
generally  double,  frequently  treble  what  they  would  have 
been  if  exhibited  by  the  mouth. 

Lavements  are  administered  for  a  twofold  purpose, — a  i 
simple  evacuation  of  the  organs  which  receive  them,— and 
the  communication  of  a  particular  property  to  these  organs 
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and,  through  their  intervention,  to  the  general  system. 
For  the  first  of  these  objects,  tepid  water  or  whey  or  milk, 
in  quantity  determined  by  circumstances,  possesses  every 
quality  requisite  to  the  indicated  end.  A  lavement 
charged  with  medicinal  substances,  however,  constitutes 
a  mode  of  changing  the  tenour  of  diseased  action,  merit- 
ing the  more  attentive  consideration  and  judgment,  from 
its  primary  or  immediate  influences  being  often  the  most 
beneficial.  The  particles  with  which  it  is  medicated,  ex- 
cite in  the  whole  animal  economy  a  series  of  effects  that 
may  be  distinguished  into  general  and  local.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  lavement  holding  medicine  in  solution,  when 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  membrane  that  line? 
the  lower  bowels,  will  not  only  act  primarily  on  the  parts, 
will  alter  the  actual  order  of  their  vital  properties,  will 
determine  in  them  very  observable  organic  changes; — 
but,  it  will  propagate  its  active  influences  to  distant  sys- 
tems; the  medicinal  atoms  of  which  it  is  the  depository 
shall  be  conducted  into  the  sanguineous  stream ;  shall  be 
by  it  transmitted  to  every  organ,  and  thus  impart  renew- 
ed energy  to  all  their  tissues.  The  variations  which  it  is 
thus  capable  of  introducing  into  the  state  of  the  arterial 
and  capillary  circulation,  into  the  secretions  and  exhala- 
tions, into  the  cerebral  faculties,  and  indeed  into  all  the  vital 
actions,  constitute  the  most  satisfactory  demonstration  of 
its  extensive  usefulness  and  its  powers.  By  such  means, 
then,  and  with  much  facility,  can  very  diversified  altera- 
tions be  produced  in  the  functions  of  the  living  frame:  

its  organs  may  be  stimulated,  their  movements  accelera- 
ted, their  tissues  invigorated,  their  energies  augmented:  

according,  then,  as  the  injected  ingredients  contain  sooth- 
ing or  exciting,  tonic  or  relaxing  properties,  such  will  be 
their  corresponding  effects — By  these  remarks,  which 
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might  be  usefully  extended,  let  every  person  who  may 
undertake  the  charge  of  tending  the  health  of  children, 
be  induced  to  examine  with  attentive  solicitude,  the 
modes  by  which  a  lavement  operates,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  influence  it  has  the  power  of  communicating  to  ani- 
mated organization,  and  such  evidence  will  soon  be  found 
as  shall  be  quite  demonstrative  of  its  advantages  and  of 
the  readiness  wherewith  it  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of 
substances  endowed,  in  every  degree,  with  alimentary  or 
medicinal  attributes.  Let  it  also,  in  fine,  be  a  general 
rule  that  when  a  medicine  given  in  the  form  of  lavement 
shall  be  capable  of  fulfilling  any  requisite  intention,  it 
ought  never  to  be  exhibited,  by  the  mouth,  to  sucking  in- 
fants, and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  children  till  the  processes  of 
their  first  dentition  have  been  completed. 

Medicaments  are  healing  compositions  applied  to  par- 
ticular parts  or  regions  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
mitigating  pain  or  suppressing  morbid  action.  They  are 
numerous : — among  others  may  be  noticed  as  capable  of 
being  regulated  by  popular  discretion,— gargles,  lotions, 
liniments,  ointments,  fomentations,  blisters,  poultices, 
frictions,  and  leeches. 

Gargles  are  medicated  fluids  used  for  washing  the 
mouth  and  upper  portion  of  the  throat:— their  influence 
depends  on  their  moisture,  their  temperature,  or  the 
qualities  of  the  ingredients  whereof  they  may  be  made 
the  vehicles.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  lined 
with  a  delicate  and  sensitive  membrane,  over  which  a 
multitude  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  excreting  vessels 
is  distributed:— such  applications,  therefore,  are  adapted 
to  change  the  vital  situation  of  a  surface  so  impressible;— 
they  impart  a  new  mode  of  action  to  its  organs,  and  thus 
occasion  a  change  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
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Their  activity,  however,  has  only  a  limited  sphere:— it 
extends  very  little  beyond  the  circumscribed  spot  to  which 
they  are  applied.  From  their  being  but  momentarily  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  absorbing  vessels,  their  medicating 
particles  cannot  be  taken  into  the  circulation,  nor  be 
made  to  influence  the  general  system  or  determine  appre- 
ciable changes  in  its  organic  movements.  According, 
then,  to  the  qualities  of  the  elements  that  compose  them, 
do  gargles  affect  living  tissues  and  their  functions :— and 
it  is,  in  this  way,  that  their  topical  employment  has  ex- 
citing or  soothing,  astringent  or  relaxing,  and  other  beni- 
ficial  effects.  Children  use  them  with  difficulty,  and  thus 
deprive  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  might  be 
obtained  from  remedies  whose  salutary  influences  are 
sometimes  as  palpable  as  they  are  sure. 

Lotions  consist  of  watery  compositions  wherein  medi- 
cinal substances  have  been  dissolved ; — they  are  employed 
for  cooling  inflamed  surfaces,  for  facilitating  the  discus- 
sion of  tumours,  cleansing  ulcerations  and  cutaneous 
sores,  for  promoting  the  absorption  of  extravasated  blood 
in  parts  which  bruises  or  contusions  have  wounded  and 
left  blue  or  livid,  for  assisting  the  recovery  of  tone  in  tex- 
tures that  are  sprained,  and  many  other  equally  impor- 
tant intentions.  Their  application  is  always  external,  by 
means  of  re-iterated  ablutions  or  of  linen  cloths  kept  in  a 
state  of  saturation  with  the  fluid,  and  generally  at  a  tem- 
perature much  lower  than  that  of  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  employed: — their  effects  almost  invariably  de- 
pend on  the  degree  of  their  coldness;  sometimes  on  the 
influences  of  their  particles  having  penetrated  the  inter- 
stices of  the  cuticle  and  been  absorbed: — in  such  cases 
these  particles  exercise  their  own  specific  powers. 

Fomentation  is  rather  an  act  than  a  thing: — it  means 
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the  application,  chiefly  in  flannel  cloth,  of  warm  water  in 
its  simple  state,  or  impregnated  by  decoction  or  other- 
wise with  the  virtues  of  certain  soluble  substances. 
Fluids  thus  employed  should  never  have  a  degree  of  heat 
exceeding  what  shall  produce  an  agreeable  sensation. 
For  soothing,  in  this  way,  or  relaxing  lesioned  parts, 
warm  water  alone  will  answer  every  purpose : — there  may 
be  a  doubt  whether  any  medicine  applied  under  the  shape 
of  fomentation  ever  produced  determinate  effects  on  a 
living  surface  whose  textures  remained  entire: — hence, 
where  doubt  is,  there  may  be  danger  in  delaying  the  use 
of  other  remedies  adapted  to  produce  more  certain  re- 
sults. 

Liniments  are  soft  unctuous  formations  having  an  in- 
termediate consistence  between  purified  oil  and  an  oint- 
ment:— the  latter  is  firmer,  and  has  usually  the  thickness 
of  butter.  When  employed,  the  former  is  commonly  ac- 
companied with  friction  which  of  itself  secures  peculiar  re- 
sults. Various  substances  are  occasionally  added  to  the 
balsamic  vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  indications 
by  means  of  their  stimulating  effects,  their  specific  opera- 
tion, or  their  chemical  action.  Generally,  howfcver,  the 
principal  intention  in  the  application  of  ointments  is,  to 
keep  abraded,  vesicated,  or  ulcerated  parts  soft  and  com- 
fortable, and  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air  which  retards 
their  healing: — the  simplest  composition  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  that  has  proper  consistence  and  tenacity,  natu- 
rally conduces  best  to  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

Blisters  are  well  known: — when  placed  on  the  skin, 
they  raise  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  containing 
transparent  lymph.  This  effect  can  be  produced  by  var- 
ious substances,  but  the  vesicating  fly  in  powder  acts  with 
most  certainty  and  expedition.    Such  applications  deter- 
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mine  a  lively  excitement  of  all  the  animal  economy;  they 
rouse  oppressed  or  enfeebled  tissues;  impart  new  ener- 
gies to  organs,  and  thus  re-animate  their  languishing 
functions ;  and  they  exalt,  throughout  the  system,  its  gen- 
eral tone  which  is  the  source  of  its  vital  forces.  Their 
action  is  primarily  local: — ultimately  it  extends  to  many 
or  even  all  the  systems,  particularly  the  sanguineous,  pro- 
ducing restlessness,  increase  of  animal  heat,  and  perspira- 
tion:— the  former  is  derivative,  the  latter  tonic: — it  makes 
less  impression  on  corpulent,  soft,  phlegmatic  people, 
than  on  those  having  a  dry  constitution,  the  lean,  and  the 
nervously  irritable.  Sometimes,  especially  if  the  blister 
be  large,  it  excites  a  considerable  degree  of  feverishness, 
which  may  be  inadvertently  regarded  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  disease ;  but  this  gradually  decreases  as  the  local 
irritation  subsides. 

Previously  to  blisters  being  applied,  the  parts  should 
be  well  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  after- 
wards submitted  to  brisk  friction  with  a  cloth  that  is  dry, 
rough  and  hot,  or  well  moistened  with  heated  vinegar  or 
spirits.  If  reddening  and  excitement  only  of  the  surface 
be  desired,  the  blister  ought  to  be  removed  in  about  five 
hours : — in  eighteen  or  twenty-four,  it  will  have  produced 
its  complete  effects.  When,  from  a  particular  state  of  the 
system,  an  extreme  activity  of  the  blistering  ingredients, 
or  from  their  being  allowed  to  act  for  an  undue  length  of 
time,  a  deep  ulcer  becomes  the  result,  this  is  usually  slow 
of  healing  and  emits  a  copious  purulent  discharge,  which 
tends  greatly  to  debilitate  a  sick  person  and  to  protract 
an  otherwise  favourable  convalescence.  Experienced 
parents  will  easily  recollect  having  observed  and  been 
made  unhappy  by  such  an  occurrence  after  blistering 
children: — it  may  be  prevented,  however,  by  determining 
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the  degree  of  this  operation,  not  by  mere  time,  but  by  the 
progress  of  its  effects.  In  young  children,  all  blisters 
ought  to  be  removed  immediately  on  the  skin  being  uni- 
formly reddened;  after  which,  a  warm  poultice  shall  se- 
cure for  the  little  one  all  the  advantages  and,  at  the  same 
time,  save  it  from  many  of  the  distresses  that  a  more  pal- 
pable vesication  would  have  induced.  When  blisters  do 
not  operate,  the  cause  may  be  inactivity  or  other  imper- 
fection of  the  materials  employed,  or  defect  of  vitality  in 
the  body's  superficial  textures : — the  first  admits  of  an  easy 
remedy ;  the  second  announces  the  disease's  intensity  and 
the  extent  of  its  ravages.  Occasionally,  however,  on  the 
vital  powers  of  a  person  having  rallied,  the  full  vesication 
of  parts  will  supervene,  many  hours  after  a  blister  has 
been  removed: — this  furnishes  sure  evidence  of  the  gener- 
al circumstances  being  ameliorated,  and  of  life  having  re- 
turned, as  it  were,  to  organs  remotest  from  the  centre  and, 
by  its  new  energies,  invigorating  their  functions. 

Blistered  surfaces  require  the  simplest  dressings: — 
these  may  consist  of  cloths  smeared  with  cream,  or  but- 
ter, or  purified  lard ;  and  it  is  most  necessary  that  atten- 
tion be  had  to  renewing  them  so  often  as  they  become 
dry.  When  the  sore  has  been  made  irritable,  it  should 
be  carefully  washed  with  tepid  water  and  milk,  and  have 
repetitions  of  the  common  poultice  in  a  warm  state,  till 
the  redness  and  pain  shall  be  removed:— precautions  also 
ought  to  be  taken,  on  every  occasion,  for  preventing  such 
sores,  as  much  as  possible,  from  being  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  atmospheric  air. 

Poultices  may  be  so  managed  as  to  fulfil  different  in- 
tentions, according  as  the  degree  of  their  temperature  is 
low  or  high,  and  as  the  qualities  of  substances  impregnat- 
ing their  composition  is  general  or  specific.    Most  fre- 
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quently  they  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  soothing 
uneasy  or  painful  feelings  in  a  part  which,  by  whatever 
means,  has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  irritation, — of  de- 
fending excoriated,  ulcerating,  or  wounded  sores  from  the 
external  air  during  the  progress  of  their  natural  cure, — of 
allaying  inflammatory  excitement,  or  preventing  its  ter- 
minating in  suppuration, — and  of  maturing  or  purifying 
abscesses  when  such  indications  are  required. 

Many  different  kinds  of  inert  or  innocuous  substances, 
the  invention  of  popular  wisdom,  are  often  added  to  the 
common  poultice,  or  substituted  for  it,  under  the  idea  of 
their  contributing  to  determine  particular  effects: — all 
these  compositions,  however,  are  quite  unnecessary,  and 
the  preparation  of  them  not  unfrequently  occasions  preju- 
dicial delay.  Whatever  is  capable  of  longest  retaining 
coldness  or  warmth,  moisture,  and  softness,  forms  the  pre- 
ferable discutient  or  relaxing  poultice; — that  made  of 
bread  and  milk,  when  not  too  thin,  is  good ;  but  the  ac- 
tion of  animal  heat  from  the  body  has  an  aptness  to  make 
it  sour : — that,  therefore,  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most 
convenient  which  consists  simply  of  bread  and  water, 
with  the  addition  of  some  linseed-meal  deprived  of  its 
vegetable  oil : — this  ingredient  improves  its  consistence 
and  secures  its  particles  from  adhering  to  the  skin.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  compositions  have  such  a  degree  of 
thickness  as  shall  enable  them  to  preserve  a  certain  form 
while  applied: — when  quite  simple,  they  may  be  contain- 
ed in  a  very  thin  soft  bag,  which  renders  them  more  com- 
fortable, and  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  their  efficacy. 
When,  however,  they  include  medicinal  substances  in- 
tended to  be  the  cause  of  chemical  or  other  effects,  their 
right  operation  depends  on  their  being  placed  in  immed- 
iate apposition  to  the  affected  surface.    Much  advantage 
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results  from  their  being  often  changed : — if  influences  are 
desired  from  their  coldness,  let  them  be  removed  before 
they  have  become  warm;  if  from  their  hotness,  before  this 
has  descended  to  the  temperature  of  animal  heat. 

From  the  innumerable  ramifications  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  both  venous  and  arterial,  which  penetrate  the  cu- 
taneous textures ;  the  abundance  of  absorbing  tubes  dis- 
tributed over  them;  and  the  multitude  of  nervous  fila- 
ments that  give  them  sensibility,  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
poultices,  in  their  simple  or  medicated  forms,  can  be 
made  remarkably  efficient  in  counteracting  the  impres- 
sions of  disease  in  many  of  the  living  structures: — they 
may,  among  others,  exercise  an  emollient,  tonic,  exciting, 
irritating,  or  anodyne  action.  By  their  property  of  com- 
municating warmth,  they  relax  the  cuticle  and  open  or 
separate  its  pores ;  and,  by  thus  making  it  permeable  by 
medicinal  particles,  expose  them  to  be  imbibed  by  the 
lymphatic  or  venous  absorbents  and,  through  these,  to  im- 
part their  specific  influences  on  the  vital  functions.  Poul- 
tices, in  fine,  can  be  usefully  and  conveniently  substituted 
for  blisters,  opiates,  aperients,  emetics,  and  all  such  medi- 
cines as  offend  or  injure  the  stomachs  of  infants  and 
children. 

Friction  is  a  natural  method  of  affecting  the  body's  sur- 
face and,  through  its  sympathetic  connexions,  of  changing 
the  nature  and  modes  of  the  vital  actions.  It  is  usually 
exercised  with  the  bare  hand  of  a  sick-nurse,  with  a 
piece  of  dry  flannel  or  similar  material,  and  with  some 
fluid  or  soft  composition  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
impressions  of  stimulant  and  other  medicines,  by  means 
of  absorbent  vessels  and  the  circulating  blood,  to  remote 
parts  whose  operations  are  subordinate  or  essential: — 
hence  its  power  of  exterminating  the  diseases  and  reno- 
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vating  the  energies  of  the  human  constitution.  Whoever 
reflects  on  the  importance  of  the  skin's  functions,  its  rela- 
tions with  many  internal  organs,  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  for  the  sake  of  health,  a  just  degree  of  re- 
action between  them,  will  readily  comprehend  the  extent 
of  this  power  and  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  expediency, 
of  applying  it  to  useful  ends. 

Persons  who  suffer  themselves  to  lead  a  life  of  habitual 
indolence  or  to  be  enervated  by  the  debasing  effects  of 
absolute  idleness,  and  those  who  take  soft  or  succulent 
food  to  an  inordinate  extent,  very  rarely  enjoy  good  or 
comfortable  health : — in  them,  the  elements  of  nutrition, 

directed  by  vicious  forces,  are  unequally  distributed :  

not  a  few  of  their  organs,  endowed  with  an  excess  of  ac- 
tivity, appropriate,  as  it  were,  to  their  own  use  these  ele- 
mentary particles  in  undue  proportion,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  congestions  and  morbid  enlargements : — others,  placed 
in  a  state  of  great  and  permanent  constriction,  turn  aside 
the  nutrient  atoms  or  expel  them  by  means  of  the  secre- 
tions; and,  from  the  consequent  defect  of  assimilation 
thus  induced,  feebleness  and  extreme  emaciation  neces- 
sarily result.  In  such  circumstances,  friction  judiciously 
practised,  will  contribute  effectually  to  the  prevention  of 
these  inconveniences.  In  the  first  kind,  when  impressive 
and  long  continued,  this  remedy  communicates  activity 
to  the  secretions,  imparts  a  vibratory  movement  to  the 
cellular  and  other  soft  textures,  and  causes  the  fluids  to 
circulate  with  freedom  and  increased  velocity  so  as  to 
present  themselves,  in  abundant  successions,  to  the  secret- 
ing vessels  which  disembarrass  the  different  systems  of 
all  excess  of  depraved  nutrition:— and,  in  the  other  kind, 
friction  with  soft  substances,  performed  only  for  a  short 
time  and  frequently  repeated,  has  the  best  effects,  by  re- 
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laxing  the  skin  and  subjacent  structures,  and  by  promot- 
ing in  them  a  right  distribution  of  the  fluids  which  has- 
tens the  re-establishment  of  health  by  restoring  their  na- 
tural relations  to  the  assimilating  forces  — at  the  same 
time,  it  facilitates  the  process  of  transpiration,  invigorates 
the  nervous  system,  and  diffuses  a  general  sense  of  well- 
being  over  all  the  animal  machine. 

Frictions,  simple  or  medicating,  are  very  useful  in  all 
spasmodic,  intermitting,  and  periodical  affections: — they 
favour  the  development  of  small-pox,  measles,  and  other 
eruptive  diseases,  and  their  re-appearance  when  repel- 
led:— they  promote  the  discussion  of  tumours  and  swel- 
lings, whether  dropsical  or  flatulent : — they  retard  or  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  obesity; — they  act  kindly  in  subdu- 
ing slowness  or  confinement  of  the  bowels,  and  in  coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  indisgestion  or  atrophy,  by  their 
influences  on  the  equal  applications  of  nutrition : — they 
conduce  to  the  removal  of  internal  congestions  and  mor- 
bid enlargements  of  organs,  particularly  those  of  the 
liver : — and,  they  have  often  proved  beneficial  in  palsy,  apo- 
plexy, and  many  disorders  of  the  circulation,  in  lethargy, 
insomnolency,  general  nervousness,  hypochondriacal  and 
hysterical  complaints.  Adult  persons  will  find  the  habit 
of  undergoing  appropriate  frictions  both  grateful  and  salu- 
tary in  almost  all  their  conditions;  but  it  ought  to  have  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  daily  discipline  of  health  and  in 
the  management  of  disease,  in  every  stage  of  youth. 

Leeching,  so  as  to  abstract  blood  from  a  particular  part 
sustaining  inflammation,  fulness,  or  pain,  is  very  useful  in 
many  diseases  especially  those  of  children.— The  horse- 
leech may  be  mistaken  for  the  medicinal,  but  it  is  larger 
than  the  latter.  Its  skin  also  is  smoother  and  glossy;  its 
body  depressed;  the  back  dusky;  and  its  belly  yellowish 
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green,  having  a  yellow  lateral  margin.  When  the  leech 
i8  of  the  right  or  medicinal  kind,  its  body  has  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  marked  on  the  back  with  six  yellow  spots, 
and  edged  with  a  yellow  line  on  each  side:— these  spots, 
however,  as  well  as  the  lines,  grow  faint  and  almost  dis- 
appear at  certain  seasons.  Its  head  is  smaller  than  the 
tail,  which  the  creature  fixes  very  firmly  to  any  thing  when 
it  pleases;  and  is  armed  with  three  sharp  tubercles  strong 
enough  to  pierce  the  skin  of  a  man,  an  ox,  or  even  a 
horse:— it  makes  three  wounds  at  once  with  this  singu- 
lar instrument.  The  mouth  forms,  as  it  were,  the  body 
of  a  pump  and  its  tongue  the  sucker;  and,  by  the  work- 
ing of  this  admirable  piece  of  mechanism,  the  blood  is 
made  to  rise  up  into  the  conduit  which  conveys  it  to  the 
animal's  stomach :— this  is  a  capsular  membrane  divided 
into  twenty-four  small  cells,  wherein  blood  can  be  pre- 
served for  several  months  almost  without  coagulating,  and 
thus  prove  a  store  of  provision  for  the  creature's  future 
subsistence. 

Leeches  may  be  employed  in  every  case  where  topical 
bleedings  are  required,  or  where  venesection  cannot  be 
performed.  Before  applying  them,  all  the  parts  should 
be  carefully  washed; — first,  with  hot  water  and  soap,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  parti- 
cles of  the  cutaneous  excretion  which  the  leech  instinc- 
tively dislikes,  especially  if  impregnated  in  any  degree 
with  the  odour  of  medicine ; — and  secondly,  with  milk 
and  water  as  warm  as  can  be  endured,  with  the  object  of 
stimulating  the  superficial  vessels  and  filling  them  with 
red  blood.  The  attendant  who  undertakes  managing 
them,  should  use  the  precaution  of  having  the  child's  or 
other  person's  dress  quite  clean  and  fresh,  before  the  o- 
peration  commences;  and  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
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that  this  attendant's  own  hands  be  purified,  by  diligent 
washing,  of  every  thing  that  has  a  flavour  and  is  bitter  or 
saline.  The  mere  putting  a  hand,  to  which  any  foetid 
medicine  adheres,  into  the  water  where  leeches  are  kept, 

is  often  quite  sufficient  to  deprive  many  of  them  of  life:  

the  application  of  a  minute  proportion  of  any  saline  sub- 
stance to  their  skin  immediately  occasions  the  rejection 
of  whatever  their  stomach  contains: — and  the  least  odour 
of  any  medicament,  applied  by  friction,  poultices,  plas- 
ters, or  otherwise,  remaining  on  the  skin,  or  even  the  ac- 
cumulation of  perspired  matter,  will  prevent  them  from 
fastening. 

When  proceeding  to  apply  a  leech,  the  clean,  dry,  bare 
hand  alone  should  be  used ;  and,  if  it  is  restless  and  refuses 
to  bite,  a  drop  of  blood- warm,  sweetened  water,  or  of  new 
cream,  should  be  put  on  the  part,  or  a  minute  puncture 
made  in  the  cuticle,  when  the  animal  will  generally  pro- 
ceed to  operate.    Should  other  means  have  failed  of  bring- 
ing a  leech  to  settle,  it  may  be  confined  on  the  part  by 
inverting  over  it  a  wine-glass  or  other  small  transparent 
vessel : — but  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  continue  such  attempts 
beyond  a  very  few  minutes,  for  they  seldom  succeed  af- 
ter this  time ;  and,  even  if  the  leech  shall  be  compelled, 
as  it  were,  to  fasten,  the  previous  handling  and  other 
rough  usage  exhaust  its  strength  and  disable  it  from  suck- 
ing with  vivacity.    When  employed  to  bleed  the  gums, 
leeches  should  always  be  watched,  lest  they  find  their 
way  into  the  stomach : — their  movements  require  also  be- 
ing attentively  observed  when  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ears,  nostrils,  or  lower  extremity  of  the  bowels: — on 
such  accidents  occurring,  the  best  remedy  is  to  swallow  a 
little  salt  or  to  introduce  it  by  injection : — touching  their 
head  with  some  salt,  spirits  of  hartshorn,  pepper,  or  vine- 
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gar,  makes  them  readily  quit  their  hold.  If  it  be  desired 
that  a  leech  shall  draw  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  cut  off  the  end  of  its  tail,  when  it 
will  continue  sucking  to  make  up  the  loss  it  sustains : — 
there  is  a  cruelty,  however,  in  all  such  practices  from 
which  humanity  revolts ;  it  is  preferable  to  increase  the 
number  of  animals.  On  their  removal,  a  few  grains  of 
salt  applied  to  the  head  is  quite  sufficient,  and  infinitely 
more  gentle  than  that  of  drawing  them  forcibly  through 
the  fingers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  reject  the 
blood  they  have  drawn : — by  being  wholly  covered  with  the 
salt,  as  is  often  done,  they  are  either  seriously  injured  or 
absolutely  destroyed. 

The  bleeding  which  spontaneously  follows  the  bites  of 
leeches,  is  usually  regarded  as  being  greatly  more  ser- 
viceable than  the  discharge  of  blood  by  their  sucking; 
this,  however,  is  an  incorrect  view  of  the  matter: — the 
means  used  to  promote  such  bleeding,  necessarily  annoy 
and  fatigue  the  sick ;  they  have  great  aptness  to  counter- 
vail what  benefits  are  expected  from  the  leeching;  and 
the  discharge  induced  in  this  way  partakes  much  of  the 
nature  of  haemorrhage  by  which  a  very  small  loss  of 
blood  is  more  certainly  exhausting  and  injurious  than  a 
copious  abstraction  of  that  fluid  with  the  lancet.  Par- 
ents, from  pure  ignorance,  entertain  more  apprehension 
of  a  number  of  leeches  than  of  the  effects  which  a  drib- 
bling effusion  of  blood  imparts  to  the  whole  system:  

their  rale,  nevertheless,  should  be, — to  apply  as  many  of 
these  most  useful  animals  as  shall  at  once  withdraw  the 
requisite  quantity  of  blood, — and,  immediately  on  their 
being  removed,  to  cover  each  of  the  wounds  with  a  piece 
of  caddice  or  surgeons'  lint  dipped  in  a  cold  solution  of 
alum,  or  in  fine  powder  of  kino,  or  catechu,  or  of  galls. 
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Such  are  the  best  modes  of  employing  leeches  for 
medicinal  purposes  when,  by  their  operation,  the  losing  of 
blood  is  clearly  and  absolutely  indicated.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  as  a  general  axiom, — that,  unless  in 
such  circumstances  of  disease  as  cannot  be  counteracted  by 
other  remedies;  no  mother  ought  ever  to  lose  blood  by 
leeches,  the  lancet,  or  any  means  whatever,  during  the 
time  when  her  new  one  is  passing  through  its  fetal  state; 
because  every  such  loss  of  blood  makes  proportionately 
defective  or  impoverishes  the  natural  supply  of  that  vital 
fluid  on  which  the  growth  and  temperament  of  her  baby 
most  essentially  depend: — no  mother  or  nurse  should  be 
subjected  to  blood-letting  so  long  as  she  continues  to 
suckle  an  infant;  because  every  loss  of  blood  does  very 
materially  lessen  or  deteriorate  the  maternal  milk,  and 
consequently  does  injure  the  young  one  in  all  its  consti- 
tutions:— and,  no  growing  person  should  sustain  artifi- 
cial loss  of  blood,  because  this  tends  much  to  retard  or 
render  imperfect  the  organic  developments  and  to  ener- 
vate the  general  health,  by  withdrawing  part  of  the  sup- 
plies whereby  these  are  maintained. 

Medicines  operate  on  the  human  frame  by  exciting  to 
action  either  the  whole  system  or  particular  organs ;  and, 
according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  their  stimulating  in- 
fluences, very  different  effects  are  produced.  Some  of 
them,  not  long  after  being  transmitted  to  the  stomach, 
begin  determining  an  increase  of  vigour,  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  force  of  the  circulation,  in  the  nervous 
manifestations,  or  in  the  body's  various  functions;  others 
are  tonics,  and  have  the  same  general  effect ;  but  it  su- 
pervenes more  slowly,  and  is  scarcely  appreciable  except 
from  their  repeated  administration: — the  former  are  usu- 
ally more  transient  in  their  operation,  and  the  high  ex- 
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citement  resulting  from  them  is  ultimately  followed  by 
proportionate  langour ;  these  may  be  esteemed  as  seda- 
tives; the  latter  have  more  permanency,  and  their 

gradual  excitement,  though  it  does  not  occasion  sudden 
changes,  is  fitted  to  be  the  cause  of  more  lasting  impres- 
sions. An  important  difference,  moreover,  has  place  a- 
mong  the  stimulating  medicines: — the  action  of  some  is 
general,  with  regard  to  the  system;  that  of  others  is  pe- 
culiarly directed  on  individual  organs : — hence,  some  sub- 
stances, on  entering  the  stomach,  not  only  produce  on  it 
a  stimulant  effect,  but  extend  this  to  the  general  economy; 
while  others,  without  exercising  any  evident  action  on 
the  stomach  and  still  less  on  the  system,  excite  particular 
organs;  as,  for  instance,  the  bowels,  kidneys,  or  exhalant 
vessels  of  the  skin.  With  this  local  action,  many  of  them 
exert,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  of  a  general  opera- 
tion by  which  they  are  capable  of  inducing  determinate 
influences;  and  many  of  them,  also,  by  peculiarity  of  ad- 
ministration, act  specifically  on  more  than  one  of  the  living 
textures,  by  which  their  effects  can  be  still  more  diversi- 
fied. When  thus  determined  to  particular  parts,  they  are 
either  directly  conveyed  to  them  by  being  received  into 
the  blood;  or  their  action  is  communicated  indirectly 
from  the  stomach,  through  the  intervention  of  nervous 
agency : — in  both  these  ways,  important  local  effects  can 
be  procured.  Many  substances,  as  mercury,  being  as- 
similated with  the  food,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
chyle,  pass  with  it  into  the  circulating  blood  and,  accom- 
panying it  to  particular  organs,  often  excite  in  them  pe- 
culiar actions.  Such  effects  usually  take  place  on  secret- 
ing organs,  and  frequently  the  foreign  substances,  as  nitre 
or  alkaline  salts,  are  separated  with  the  secreted  fluid 
and  thus  affect  the  secerning  vessels.    Most  generally, 
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however,  the  operation  of  medicines  taken  into  the  sto-  , 

mach  is  extended  hy  means  of  nervous  communication:  

they  make  on  the  sentient  fibres  of  that  organ  an  impres-  , 
sion,  which  is  transmitted  hy  a  continuity  of  nerves  to  , 
very  distant  parts: — the  proof  of  this  is  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  specific  action  of  such  remedies,  wine  or  , 
opium  for  instance,  is  produced.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  this  communication  between  the  stomach  and  re- 
mote parts,  does  not  take  place  when  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  have  been  destroyed,  though  the  heart  and  vas-  , 
cular  system  remain  uninjured: — thus  the  stomach,  be-  , 
sides  being  a  vehicle  of  conveying  substances  into  the  , 
blood,  is  also  that  by  which  they  can  be  brought  to  act  on 
the  system,  through  the  intermediacy  of  the  nerves.  , 
Effects,  having  nearly  a  similar  nature,  can  be  obtained  j 
by  applying  certain  medicines  to  the  surface  of  the  bo- 
dy:— sometimes,  these  effects  are  transmitted  by  nervous  , 
communication;  sometimes  the  particles  so  applied  are 
absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  or  veins,  and  in  this  way  pass 
into  the  blood.    Opium  applied  to  the  skin,  either  in  a  , 
6olid  or  fluid  form,  relieves  pain  and  removes  spasmodic 
affections,  whether  general  or  local ; — tobacco  placed  over  , 
the  stomach,  excites  vomiting: — and  garlic  laid  to  the  t 
feet,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  raises  the  pulse's 
strength.    Friction,  by  introducing  mercury,  antimony,  , 
and  other  active  substances  through  the  cuticle,  prepares 
them  for  being  absorbed,  and  thus  carried  into  the  circu- 
lating mass.    Medicinal  particles,  moreover,  besides  act- 
ing as  stimulants,  sometimes  occasion  mechanical  or  che- 
mical alterations  in  the  state  of  the  fluids  or  of  the  simple 
solids ;  and  although  the  living  economy  be  endowed  with  j 
peculiar  properties  and  modes  of  action  incapable  of  expla-  , 
nation  on  mere  mechanical  or  chemical  principles,  and  al-  ,j 
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though  external  powers  act  upon  it  so  as  to  produce 
changes  conformable  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  life,  still 
these  very  changes  can  be  so  modified  as  to  determine 
the  most  salutary  results. 

Such,  then,  is  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  kinds  of  medicine  are  known  to  operate,  in 
rebalancing  the  deranged  functions  of  life: — it  may  be 
interesting  additionally  to  explain  the  peculiar  nature  and 
properties  of  those  that  have  the  laxative  and  emetic  quali- 
ties, as  being  the  most  frequently  employed  in  opposing 
the  various  tendencies  of  disease,  during  the  successive 
epochs  of  infancy  and  youth. 

Laxative,  aperient,  or  opening  medicines  are  those 
which  act  by  inciting  the  intestinal  canal  so  as  to  increase 
its  natural  motions,  and  thus  cause  its  natural  contents  to 
be  more  quickly  propelled  and  evacuated.  Some  of  them 
stimulate  the  extremities  of  the  exhalant  vessels  that  ter- 
minate on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  induce 
their  furnishing  a  larger  portion  of  the  mucous  fluid : — 
this  renders  the  dejections  more  copious  and  of  a  thinner 
consistence: — others  merely  hasten  and  augment  the  na- 
tural discharge.  By  means  of  sympathetic  communica- 
tion, their  excitement  extends  to  almost  all  the  adjacent 
organs: — hence  they  promote  the  secretion  and  increase 
the  rejection  of  bile  and  the  secretion  of,  mucous  fluids 
poured  into  the  intestinal  tubes.  Some  of  them,  more- 
over, incite  the  bowels  throughout  all  their  length ;  others, 
such  as  the  aloe,  have  their  action  confined  to  the  lower 
portion :— and  others,  again,  affect  the  stomach,  either  by 
association  with  the  intestinal  motions  or  by  their  own 
direct  influences,  and  thus  accelerate  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  its  contents:— this  is  the  cause  why  a  saline 
draught  not  unfrequently  operates  in  half  an  hour  after 
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being  exhibited.  Many  laxatives  act  mildly,  without 
causing  any  general  affection  of  the  system,  or  even  ex- 
citing perceptibly  the  intestinal  vessels ;  they  merely  fa- 
cilitate the  actions  by  which  the  bowels  are  unloaded: — 
others  are  powerfully  stimulating;  and,  if  taken  in  too  i 
large  a  dose,  have  the  power  of  exciting  much  irritation 
and  even  inflammation  of  the  surfaces  with  which  they 
come  in  contact. 

Aperients  are  capable  of  fulfilling  many  indications, 
and  consequently,  can  be  made  to  contribute  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  removal  of  a  multitude  of  morbid  affec— 
tions.  When  the  bowels  have  extraneous  bodies  lodged  i 
in  them, — when  there  exists  a  retention  of  their  natural  I 
contents, — and  when  these  contents  possess  acrid  quali- 
ties, their  prompt  evacuation  by  means  of  an  opening  medi-  • 
cine,  externally  or  internally  administered,  is  the  obvioug- 
method  of  treatment: — in  every  general  disorder  of  the1 
system,  likewise,  their  use,  under  proper  modification,  is  • 
really  indispensable.  Many  diseases,  accompanied  with  i 
long  confinement  and  a  bad  state  of  the  dejections,  will  I 
not  yield  to  the  occasional  administration  of  an  evacuating: 
dose: — they  require  a  systematic  continuation  of  the 
mild  laxative  excitement  till  such  time  as  the  excretions- 
cease  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  and  to  have  unnatural  ap- 
pearances; till,  indeed,  the  healthy  and  free  condition  of; 
the  bowels  be  restored. 

These  remarks  apply  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  very 
salutary  effects  of  aperients  in  all  the  febrile,  inflamma- 
tory, exanthematous,  and  asthmatic  states, — in  nervous, 
spasmodic,  convulsive,  maniacal,  dropsical,  scrofulous  dis- 
eases,—in  that  emaciation  which  attacks  the  young  ofi 
both  sexes  and  is  characterized  by  loss  of  appetite,  weak- 
ness and  a  wasting  of  the  body  ending  in  total  prostra-  - 
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tion  of  strength, — in  the  spitting  of  blood  to  which  fe- 
males are  liable  between  the  eighteenth  and  thirtieth  year 
of  their  age, — and  in  head-aches,  pains  of  the  stomach, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  indigestion,  lethargies,  palsies, 
and  apoplexy. 

Medicines  capable  of  producing  effects  so  remarkable, 
so  manifold,  and  so  beneficial,  do  obviously  require  being 
warily  administered: — hence  it  comes,  that  much  circum- 
spection and  judgment  in  selecting  both  the  kind  and  the 
powers  of  an  opening  medicine  are,  on  every  occasion, 
most  requisite: — the  indiscriminate  exhibition  of  such  to 
children  is  always  dangerous;  often,  in  the  highest  degree 
pernicious.  Parents,  therefore,  shall  do  right,  at  all  times, 
to  be  sparing  and  well  advised  in  administering  even  these 
most  useful  remedies  to  their  young  ones: — the  very 
simplest  among  them,  by  injudicious  employment,  may 
derange  the  vital  actions  to  an  extent,  which  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced  of  Nature's  help-mates  shall  not  be 
able  to  repair. 

Emetics  are  those  substances,  mineral  and  vegetable, 
which  induce  vomiting  by  imparting,  through  the  means 
of  a  characteristic  principle  in  them,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
excitement  to  the  sentient  and  contractile  fibres  of  the 
stomach,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  thereby 
inverting  their  natural  actions.  The  susceptibility  of  be- 
ing affected  by  these  medicines  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals : — it  is  also  liable  to  be  altered  by  disease. 
They  act  readily  on  persons  suffering  from  fever:— in  al- 
most all  the  forms  of  low  nervousness,  their  specific  effects 
can  be  produced  with  much  more  difficulty.  Vomiting 
almost  constantly  attends  those  cases  of  poisoning  where- 
in the  deleterious  drug  has  a  natural  tendency  to  excite 
inflammation  of  the  stomach : — in  those  where  it  acts  by 
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a  narcotic  power,  as  laudanum,  which  impairs  the  irrita- 
bility of  that  organ,  the  most  powerful  emetics  not  seldom 
fail  of  inciting  it  to  reject  the  noxious  substances  by 
which  its  energies  had  been  overpowered : — on  all  such 
occasions,  the  frequent  and  forceful  dashing  of  cold  wa- 
ter* on  the  head,  breast,  and  back  of  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient, constitutes  the  most  convenient  and  the  surest 
means  of  preventing  the  deadly  somnolency  which  is  in 
progress, — of  rousing  the  nervous  sensibilities  and  general 
powers  of  life, — and  of  thus  securing  the  advantages  of 
such  other  remedies  as  may  be  indicated. 

Mild  emetics  do  not  appear,  by  their  operation,  to 
waste  the  irritability  of  the  stomach : — they  tend  rather 
to  renew  its  vigour ;  and  this  effect  is  made  perceptible 
by  the  desire  of  food  and  the  activity  of  digestion  which, 
generally  follow  moderate  and  salutary  vomiting.  Phy- 
sicians successfully  avail  themselves  of  this  property,  and 
prescribe  mild  emetics  for  the  removal  of  gastric  acidity, 
for  impaired  appetite,  and  all  kinds  of  indigestion,  for 
counteracting  the  temporary  diminutions  of  tone  which 
inebriety  occasions  in  the  assimilative  organs.  Vomiting, 
moreover,  produces  in  the  stomach  a  particular  state 
which  is  often  communicated  to  the  skin ;  and,  by  the 
consequent  perspiration,  forms  a  most  efficacious  means 
of  removing  spasmodic  stricture  from  the  body's  sur- 
face:— it  has  also  a  remarkable  power  of  increasing  ab- 
sorption; and,  thereby,  promotes  the  discussion  of  drop- 
sical swellings  and  collections : — when  violent,  it  has  some- 

»  This  most  valuable  improvement  in  practice  originated,  I  be- 
lieve, with  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  James  Copland  of  London:— 
it  has  been  emrloyed,  in  several  instances,  by  other  physicians  with 
decided  success. 
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times  been  followed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  tu- 
mours which  had  resisted  judicious  local  treatment:— it 
is,  in  fine,  most  beneficial  in  certain  modifications  of  jaun- 
dice; in  colds  and  asthmatic  affections;  in  feverishness; 
in  some  inflammatory  states  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids ;  in 
particular  circumstances  of  the  pulmonary  consumption',  by 
facilitating  expectoration;  and,  in  chincough,  by  tending 
equally  to  interrupt  the  return  of  the  paroxysms,  and  to 
keep  the  lungs  unloaded  of  the  mucous  fluid  by  whose 
accumulations  the  coughings  are  determined. 

Emetics  exhibited  in  slightly  nauseating  doses  check 
the  spitting  of  blood;  and,  in  general,  may  be  so  admin- 
istered with  advantage  in  the  several  kinds  of  hemor- 
rhage   Their  use  in  full  doses,  however,  is  always  hurt- 
ful and  often  dangerous,— in  cases  where  there  exists  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  especially  if  the  per- 
son be  of  a  full  habit,— in  inflammations  of  the  large  in- 
ternal organs,— in  debility  resulting  from  sickness  or  in- 
temperance,—and  in  all  the  varieties  of  disease  which  in- 
ordinate action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  would  tend  to 
aggravate.    They  should  always  be  administered  in 
fluid  form;  and  it  is  best  to  give  them  in  the  evening,  as 
their  operation  leaves  a  tendency  to  sleep  and  to  gentle 
perspiration,  both  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to  pro 
mote:— they  should  be  taken  in  such  doses  as  shall  ex" 
cite  vomiting,  twice  or  thrice,  at  moderate  intervals  •  and 
each  time  the  sickness  and  retching  recur,  their  tendency 
may  be  perfected  by  draughts  containing  six  or  eight 
ounces,  for  example  of  tepid  water  or  a  bitter  infusion 
These  draughts  ought  never  to  be  very  larRe  as  thev 
then  render  the  efforts  at  evacuating  the  stomac  ^ 
painful  and  difficult. 

Ipecacuan  and  tartrite  of  antimony  are  the  most  com- 
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monly  used,  of  all  the  substances,  vegetable  or  mineral, 
possessing  emetic  properties.  The  former  is  the  mildest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  certain  in  its  opera- 
tion:—by  these  qualities,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  children,  and  to  all  cases  where  an  ex- 
cess of  effect  would  be  prejudicial.  Adult  persons  may 
take  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  of  its  powder,  for  a  dose, 
with  perfect  safety:— it  should  be  suspended  in  at  least 
four  ounces  of  cold  water,  having  its  particles  well  mois- 
tened by  smart  agitation :— this  prevents  any  atoms  of  the 
medicine  from  adhering  to  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
mouth  and  gullet,  and  from  irritating  them  by  its  acnd- 
ness:— and,  when  the  vehicle  is  a  tepid  fluid,  this  tepid- 
ness  of  itself  has  an  aptness  to  induce  vomiting  inde- 
pendently of  the  ipecacuan,  or  at  least  to  hurry  its  oper- 
ation and  thus  lessen  its  specific  effects.—this  emetic, 
therefore,  is  always  most  advantageously  administered  in 
the  form  of  a  cold  draught.  Wine  of  ipecacuan  and  its 
watery  infusion  are  decidedly  the  best  means  of  exciting 
vomiting  in  children;  and  they  ought  to  be  exhibited  in 
divided  doses,  as  for  instance  one  or  two  tea-spoonsful  ot 
the  former  and  three  of  the  latter,  repeated  eve.y  four  or 
five  minutes  till  the  medicine's  action  has  commenced  :- 
when  thus  given,  their  effects  are  much  more  extensive, 
and  frequently  extend  themselves  from  the  stomach,  to  the 

bowels  and  the  skin. 

Emetic  tartar  is  distinguished  for  the  certainty  of  its 
operating,  and  for  the  action  it  excites  in  the  stomach  be- 
in-  more  forcible  and  more  permanent  than  what  results 
from  any  other  substance.  Generally  it  influences  the 
bowels;  not  unfrequently  the  cutaneous  surface :-m  the 
former  case,  it  becomes  an  active  aperient;  m  the  latter, 
it  causes  a  salutary  perspiration.    This  medicine  is  em- 
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ployed  more  particularly  when  the  effects  of  free  vomit- 
ing are  required : — but  it  is  always  liable  to  act  harshly 
and  to  debilitate  the  organs  of  digestion;  and,  conse- 
quently, is  unfit  in  any,  even  the  mildest  form,  for  admin- 
istration to  children  or  to  persons  having  weak  and  irrita- 
ble constitutions — When  emetic  tartar  is  applied  to  a 
wounded  part,  vomiting,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  a  miserable  death, 
inevitably  ensue:— these  dreadful  effects  result  from  its 
being  absorbed,  and  carried  into  the  stream  of  the  all- 
pervading  blood.    Let  this  most  instructive  fact,  then, 
deter  every  one  from  exhibiting  antimonial  wine,  or  the 
gentlest  preparation  whatever  of  this  powerful  drug,  to 
children  or  indeed  to  any  one,  having  soreness,  abrasion, 
or  ulceration  of  the  mouth  or  gullet  or  other  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

However  simple  or  innocent,  then,  their  familiar  use 
may  make  such  medicines  appear  to  the  observation  of 
the  inexperienced,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  their  effects  are 
very  powerful  and  extensive.    Let  much  caution,  there- 
fore, be  exercised  in  venturing  to  administer  them:— let 
it  also  be  known  and  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that 
medicine  of  every  kind  as  well  as  the  disease  for  which  it 
may  be  exhibited,  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  animated  nature:— and  let  it  be  added,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  all  parents  should  consider  well  whether  they 
shall  best  promote,  by  medicine  or  by  management,  the 
healthy  progress  of  their  children's  growth  and  constitu- 
tion.   During  infancy,  all  the  desires  and  movements 
and  actings  of  the  young  one  are  purely  instinctive ;  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  function  of  instinct  to  seek  what  is  salu- 
tary and  to  shun  what  is  unhealthful :— it  is,  therefore, 
beyond  measure  ungenerous  to  allow  fondness  or  fancy  to 
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create  in  them  artificial  appetites  which  undoubtedly  have 
a  determinative  relation  to  disease.  Whatever  instinct 
craves,  instinct,*  if  left  unfettered  by  the  inventions  of 
erring  reason,  shall  be  sufficient  to  teach  all  mothers  how 
to  supply: — it  will  teach  them,  by  even  imitating  the 
manner  of  irrational  animals,  to  provide, — what  is  all  they 

need,  for  their  nurslings  enjoying  perfect  freedom  of 

their  members,  security  from  cold  and  the  unwholesome 
air,  and  their  natural  food  and  exercises,  at  right  inter- 
vals: and,  when  thus  managed,  infants  shall  rarely  suf- 
fer from  pains  which  they  cannot  possibly  describe,  and 
shall  still  more  rarely  require  the  assistance  of  medicine 
to  relieve  them  from  distresses  to  which  the  misguided  af- 
fection of  parents  too  often  gives  rise. 

These  remarks  on  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  certain 
remedies  are  now  to  be  followed  by  descriptions  of  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  and  of  their  treatment  so  far  as 
that  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  popular  management. 
Beyond  this  point,  these  rules  do  not  extend : — what  far- 
ther means  shall,  in  each  instance,  be  judged  necessary 
ought  at  all  times  to  have  the  sanction  of  professional 
skill  and  experience.  Precision  of  arrangement  does  not 
seem  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  a  work  like  the 
present:— it  may,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 

*  «  Maternal  instinct,  if  left  to  itself,  will  generally  suggest  the  • 
best  means  of  satisfying  the  mere  instinctive  desires  of  infants: 
these  are  pure  natural  appeals  to  what,  in  sentient  beings,  xs  natu- 
ral-  but  it  often  requires  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  mvenUve 
and  reasoning  faculties,  to  supply  the  wants  that  have  been  created 
2  the  abuse  of  knowledge  and  intelligence.'  '-Th,s  beautiful  and 
original  sentiment  was  that  of  a  Lady  whose  unforgotten  excel- 
lencies often  draw  forth  a  mental  repetition  of  the  Poet  s  mmnta- 
Me  complaint,    Night  Thoughts,  N.  iii.  v.  110. 
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train  of  juvenile  affections  under  the  notice  of  parents, 
according  to  the  subsequent  plan: — 1st.  the  foetal  diseases 
which  have  place  during  the  first  state  of  existence;  2d. 
topical,  those  that  occupy  particular  or  circumscribed 
situations,  including  what  may  be  considered  as  peculiar 
to  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  are  unaccompanied 
with  general  symptoms,  and  usually  require  being  treated 
by  external  or  operative  applications;  3d.  abdominal,  such 
as  are  understood  to  have  their  principal  seat  in  the  belly; 
4th.  thoracic,  those  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
inside  of  the  chest  and  neck;  5th.  cephalic,  those  chiefly 
seated  in  the  head,  face  and  mouth ;  and  6th.  cutaneous, 
such  as  universally  or  to  a  considerable  extent,  affect  the 
body's  surface. 


FCETAL  DISEASES. 

Diseases  of  unborn  children  may  be  enumerated  here 
as  an  interesting  portion  of  the  natural  history  of  man- 
kind; but  they  are  beyond  popular  interference  and  their 
remedies,  when  remediable,  rest  principally  with  the  sur- 
geon, after  birth. 

Unborn  beings  are  exposed  to  have  a  variety  of  affec- 
tions, sometimes  originating  in  themselves,  sometimes  in 
the  sources  of  their  life.  Such  affections  seldom  occur, 
however,  in  the  progeny  of  parents  who  possess  a  sound 

constitution,  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  a  happy  mind:  

who,  in  few  words,  are  prudent,  and  temperate,  and  un- 
diseased.  Intensity  of  mental  feeling,  inordinate  bodily 
exertion,  and  all  excess  of  the  natural  evacuations,  render 
its  maternal  nourishment  defective  or  insalutary  and,  con- 
sequently, impair  the  new  one's  forming  constitution :  
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compression  of  the  mother's  person,  by  a  vain  or  negli- 
gent use  of  dress,  contributes  almost  directly  to  produce 
deformities  of  its  corporeal  structure:— and,  it  suffers  in 
all  its  systems  and  is  generally  puny  and  nervous  when,  by 
bleeding  or  otherwise;-  she  experiences  important  losses 
of  blood.  Blood,  indeed,  is  the  giver  of  life  and  material 
substance; — no  female  therefore,  except  for  urgent  rea- 
sons, should  be  made  to  part  with  any  portion  of  this  es- 
sential fluid  so  long  as  her  growing  offspring  is  proceed- 
ing through  the  state  antecedent  to  its  birth.  It  is  re- 
markable that  general  diseases  are  much  more  readily 
transmitted  from  parents  to  their  children  and  thus  be- 
come hereditary,  than  those  that  have  their  seat  in  a 
particular  part  or  organ: — thus,  the  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  or 
maimed  very  seldom,  if  ever,  communicate  their  personal 
defects  to  their  descendants;  while  the  gouty,  hypochon- 
driacal, epileptic,  and  scrofulous  are  liable  to  perpetuate 
these  affections  in  their  family. 

Among  other  foetal  maladies  the  following  come  most 
frequently  under  observation; — fractures  of  bones,  luxa- 
tions of  joints,  rickets,  defects  and  deformities,  wounds 
and  scars  with  loss  of  substance,  lesions  of  the  abdominal 
and  thoracic  organs,  different  kinds  of  tumours,  small-pox 
and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  water  in  the  head,  and  var- 
ious convulsive  or  nervous  affections.* 

*  Whatever  powerfully  or  painfully  affects  the  mother's  mind 
and  thus  disturbs  the  serenity  of  temper  and  feeling  so  requisite  to 
her  own  and  her  baby's  well-being,  during  its  foetal  conditions, 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  communicate  the  worst  impressions  to  her 
nascent  offspring,  and  to  make  it  feeble  and  timid  and  nervous 
while  it  lives: — the  instinctive  horror  of  a  naked  sword  which 
never  left  the  gentle  nature  of  James  VI.  has  been  referred  by 
physiological  reasoners  to  the  effects  of  terror  excited,  not  long  be- 
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Fractures  and  dislocations,  and  all  such  organic  defects 
and  deformities  of  the  fetal  being  as  are  susceptible  ot 
adjustment  by  chirurgical  operations,  come  to  be  so  man- 
aged on  their  discovery  after  the  young  ones  birth. 
Rickets  in  the  unborn  babe  does  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely  occur  :_nevertheless,  it  is  known  and  has  been  ac- 
curately described.  It  is  characterized  by  convexity  and 
distortion  of  the  back,  similar  disfigurement  of  the  chest, 
and  by  softness  and  flexibleness  of  the  bones.  During 
this  period  also,  effusions  of  watery  fluid,  of  purulent 
matter,  and  of  blood,  have  been  detected  in  the  chest  and 
the  membrane  which  includes  the  heart :— multitudes  of 
miliary  tubercles  occasionally  occupy  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  and  abscesses  are  often  found  in  their  substance. 
Alterations,  equally  frequent  and  equally  remarkable, 
take  place  in  the  abdominal  organs:— and,  besides  the 
different  collections  which  accumulate  in  the  belly,  the 
tubes  that  pass  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  have 
been  found  greatly  dilated  and  filled  with  a  saline  liquor. 
Tumours,  moreover,  form  on  the  head  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  exhibit  great  variety  in  their  nature  and 
consistence. 

There  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  small-pox  can 
be  communicated  by  the  mother,  to  her  child  during  its 
fetal  age.  Sometimes,  this  remarkable  circumstance  has 
occurred;  and,  at  their  birth,  well-formed  pocks,  or  their 
crusts,  or  their  marks,  have  existed  on  the  babes  of  fe- 
males suffering  from  this  destructive  malady.  Two 
women  were  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  but 
neither  became  affected: — one  of  them  had  formerly  pas- 


fore  the  prince's  birth,  in  his  mother  by  the  perpetration  of  a 
cruel  murder,  in  her  very  presence. 
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sed  through  the  disease  proceeding  from  the  natural  ori- 
gin; the  other  was  vaccinated,  at  a  time  when  the  small- 
pox epidemically  prevailed.  Immediately  after  being  so 
exposed,  each  of  them  gave  birth  to  an  infant,  and  both 
then-  infants  were  covered  with  the  pustules  of  small- 
pox. Now,  these  observations  go  far  to  prove  the  ex- 
treme subtlety  of  the  contagious  principle  of  this  eruption, 
which  was  transmissible  to  the  children  through  the  per- 
sons of  their  mothers,  who  perfectly  escaped  being  af- 
fected-;— and  the  incontrovertible  efficacy  of  the  cow-pox 
in  securing  the  human  frame  from  the  effects  of  the  vari- 
olous contagion. 


TOPICAL  DISEASES. 
Infantile  diseases  requiring  external  applications  chiefly 
for  their  treatment,  comprehend  several  interesting  varie- 
ties:— before  proceeding  to  delineate  the  peculiarities  of 
these  in  consecutive  order,  however,  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  commence  with  describing  the  practices  best  a- 
dapted  to  restore  the  suspended  processes  of  animation  in 
still-born  children : — this  condition  should  be  viewed  as 
intermediate  to  the  two  first  branches  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement. 

I.  Unborn  beings  have  their  lungs  perfectly  inactive; 
but,  as  was  stated  in  a  former  section,  they  derive  all  the 
advantages  of  respiration  from  a  process  peculiar  to  the 
foetal  state.  During  this,  the  maternal  blood,  communi- 
cated to  them  by  means  of  an  appropriate  circulation,  in- 
cessantly supplies  the  elements  of  their  growth  and  vi- 
tality. Breathing  in  them  begins  at  birth,  when  the  ex- 
ternal air  descends  into  the  infant's  lungs,  and  originates 
the  alternate  expansions  and  contractions  of  these  organs, 
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by  means  of  which  the  blood's  uniform  distribution,  the 
balance  of  nervous  energy,  and  consequently  all  the  mani- 
festations of  sensation  and  life  are  supported.  Immed- 
iately, therefore,  on  going  into  a  new  state,  it  exhibits, 
when  vigorous,  the  ordinary  evidences  of  possessing  the 
animative  principle :— it  respires,  gasps,  and  utters  cries. 
When  these  signs  are  wanting,  its  exact  circumstances 
ought  instantly  to  be  ascertained.  If  the  mouth,  nostrils, 
and  throat  be  free  of  every  obstruction  so  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  respirable  air,  and  if  there  be  a  throbbing  in  the 
cord  by  which  the  circulation  of  blood  in  her  babe  still 
has  communication  with,  and  is  maintained  by,  that  of 
the  mother,  this  natural  connexion  should  not  yet  be  in- 
terrupted. This  was  the  primary  source  of  its  subsis- 
tence ;  and,  while  it  continues  to  be  indicated  by  regular 
pulsations,  there  is  hope  of  an  unbreathing  infant  being 
revived.  •  In  the  mean  time,  with  the  face  left  uncovered, 
all  its  body  ought  to  be  kept  warm  under  the  bed-clothes, 
and  have  the  chest  and  belly  actively  rubbed  with  the 
warm  hand  of  an  attendant.  Such  means,  in  many  in- 
stances, succeed  in  stimulating  its  unpractised  organs  to 
resume  their  new  functions ;  when,  therefore,  this  happy 
event  is  announced  by  its  cryings,  its  final  separation  from 
the  parent  may  be  completed. 

On  its  being  found  at  the  birth,  however,  that  the  cord 
has  already  ceased  beating,  or  so  soon  as  its  pulsations 
shall  have  distinctly  subsided,  it  is  to  be  immediately 
tied  and  divided,  and  the  infant  detached  from  the  last 
of  its  maternal  connexions.  Unless  there  is  certain  evi- 
dence, in  the  state  of  the  body,  of  its  being  irrecoverably 
dead,  the  promptest  measures  must  now  be  instituted 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  escape  of  animal  heat, 
of  establishing  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and 
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thus  of  promoting  the  young  one's  resuscitation.  While, 
therefore,  a  warm  bath  is  preparing,  it  is  to  be  kept  well 
covered  with  flannel ;  and  then,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  all  except  the  ears,  eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth,  im- 
mersed in  water  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  moth- 
er's blood  and  strongly  impregnated  with  whisky,  or  pre- 
ferably with  spirits  of  hartshorn.  With  a  soft  feather,  or 
hair-pencil  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  next  to  be  cleared  of 
what  mucous  matter  they  may  contain,  and  the  latter 
stimulated  by  the  fumes  of  the  hartshorn  or  aromatic 
vinegar,  with  the  body  still  lying  submersed  in  the  bath. 
In  imitation'  of  natural  breathing,  the  attendant  is  then 
alternately  to  breathe  with  considerable  force  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  to  expel  the  air  thus  inflated,  by  pressing 
on  the  chest  and  pit  of  the  stomach.  At  the  same  time, 
an  assistant  should  keep  making  rapid  but  slight  com- 
pressions with  the  hand  on  all  the  abdominal  regions : — 
this  method  has  not  the  tendency  of  frictions  to  abrade 
the  cuticle  when  rubbed  under  the  water.  Should  these 
means  fail  of  proving  successful  by  the  end  of  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  the  child  may  be  removed  from  the  bath 
and  dried ;  and,  while  inflations  of  the  lungs  and  friction 
of  the  spine  and  all  the  person  with  hot,  soft,  dry  flannel, 
are  sedulously  continued,  a  small  lavement  made  of  milk, 
holding  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  may  be  ad- 
ministered. This  may  be  repeated  even  more  than  once ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  poultice  composed  of  bread  and 
hot  spirits,  with  some  powdered  mustard  very  thinly 
spread  on  its  surface,  applied  over  all  the  left  side  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  heart. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  navel-string  continues  throbbing 
it  should  never  be  divided  till  respiration  begins: — it  may 
be  punctured  so  as  to  admit  a  small  loss  of  blood,  for  the 
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sake  of  relieving  the  brain,  if  the  head  had  been  com- 
pressed in  the  birth.  When,  in  fine,  all  pulsation  in  it 
has  ceased,  whether  from  the  first  or  afterwards,  the 
cord  ought  to  be  promptly  cut  and  the  proceedings  destin- 
ed to  originate  the  processes  of  breathing  forthwith  com- 
menced.— By  such  means,  many  still-born  children  have 
been  revived.  Their  efficacy,  however,  depends  in  a 
chief  degree  on  the  steadiness  and  perseverance  where- 
with they  shall  be  employed: — an  hour  at  least  should 
be  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  an  object  so  interesting, 
but  which  unfortunately  so  often  fails  of  being  attained. 

II.  Dislocations  of  the  joints  of  infants,  particularly  of 
their  shoulders  sometimes  of  the  neck,  are  occasionally 
found  to  have  place  at  then-  birth: — the  former  can  be 
easily  reduced  by  a  surgeon;  the  latter  is  almost,  if  not 
necessarily,  always  fatal.  When  the  lower  jaw  has  been 
disjointed,  by  yawning  or  other  cause,  there  is  propriety 
in  having  it  replaced  with  the  least  possible  delay.  With 
this  design,  therefore,  if  professional  assistance  cannot  be 
immediately  obtained,  an  experienced  mother  or  nurse 
may  accomplish  the  reduction,  by  placing  the  thumb  of 
each  hand  on  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fingers  un- 
der the  jaw,  so  as  to  depress  and,  at  the  same  time,  draw 
it  gently  forward  for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  heads 
of  the  bone;  and,  when  this  is  observed,  the  chin  should 
be  carefully  raised  and  the  muscles  will  guide  the  jaw  in- 
to its  place — This  accident  has  happened,  when  the 
mouth  stands  open  and  cannot  be  closed. 

III.  Fractures,  at  birth,  are  usually  in  the  collar-bone 
or  one  of  the  extremities.  When  this  injury  occurs  in 
the  former,  the  rising  end  of  the  bone  can  be  perceived: — 
it  is  treated  by  tenderly  drawing  back  the  shoulders  and 
confining  them  in  that  posture  by  tying  the  clothes  with 
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tapes  so  as  to  produce  this  effect.  Sometimes,  one  or 
more  pieces  of  aromatic  plaster,  laid  over  each  other,  are 
placed  on  the  parts ;  but  their  presence  is  certainly  incon- 
venient, and  their  good  influences  at  best  but  doubtful  

Fractures  of  the  arms  or  lower  limbs,  in  children,  require 
a  nice  management  which  it  is  manifest,  their  parents 
cannot  undertake. 

IV.  Sometimes  the  natural  processes  which  accom- 
plish the  birth  of  a  child,  compress  the  head  so  much  as 
to  leave  indentations  and  furrows  in  various  parts  of  its 
surface,  and  even  to  determine  a  remarkable  swelling  of 
the  crown.  All  these  appearances,  however,  are  in  gen- 
eral quite  harmless  and  transient: — gentle  frictions  with 
the  nurse's  hand,  or  with  warm  spirits,  vinegar,  or  port 
wine,  and  covering  them,  after  being  well  dried,  with  a 
piece  of  soft  chamois-leather,  very  soon  ensures  their  re- 
moval. 

V.  When  entire  closure  of  the  excreting  passages,  or  of 
their  nostrils,  eyelids,  and  ears,  has  place  in  infants;  when 
their  toes  or  fingers  are  joined  to  each  other  by  unnatu- 
ral formations ;  and,  when  any  of  these  have  fleshy  ex- 
crescences, all  such  admit  only  of  an  operative  remedy 
which,  though  generally  not  difficult,  cannot  be  under- 
taken by  other  than  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  implicated  parts. 

VI.  Protrusion  of  the  brain  itself  -is  not  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  in  new-born  children.  It  assumes  two  dis- 
tinct forms; — in  one,  the  skin,  bones  of  the  skull,  and  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  brain  are  wanting; — in  the  other 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  bones,  but  the  integuments  of 
the  head  remain  entire.  In  cases  of  the  first  kind,  it  is 
manifest  that  unskilful  interference  must  be  mischiev- 
ous:— the  second  has  peculiar  characters  and  is  more 
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manageable.  Imperfect  closure  of  the  fontanel,  and  other 
openings  of  the  skull  facilitate  its  formation: — it  appears 
as  a  soft,  rounded,  undiscoloured  tumour,  having  an  even 
surface  with  its  base  circumscribed  by  the  margins  of  the 
cranial  bones  and,  in  some  instances,  exhibiting  distinct 
pulsations  corresponding  to  those  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries. When  compressed,  it  disappears,  but  soon  re- 
sumes its  original  dimensions.  This  disease,  if  tenderly 
treated,  seldom  becomes  formidable: — rough  interference, 
however,  may  occasion  its  being  followed  by  the  most 
distressing  and  fatal  effects. 

Such  tumours  of  the  brain  are  cured  by  keeping  them 
steadily  but  lightly  pressed  down  within  the  skull,  till 
such  time  as  the  aperture  in  the  bones  shall  be  closed  by 
their  perfect  ossification.  For  promoting  this  end,  the 
swelling  should  be  often  cooled  with  a  lotion  of  vinegar 
and  nitre,  and  kept  covered  with  a  flat  bag  made  of  soft 
leather,  or  preferably  of  thin  pliant  bladder,  filled  with 
quicksilver  and  adapted  to  overlay  all  the  parts.  Before 
being  applied,  one  of  its  surfaces  ought  to  be  spread  with 
firm  starch  which  will  secure  its  adhering:— this  can  be 
washed  off  and  renewed  when  the  infant  is  dressed.  Oc- 
casionally, a  piece  of  thin  sheet- lead  covered  with  fine 
linen  has  been  successfully  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose:—it  is  sewed  under  the  cap;  and,  by  loosening  or 
tightening  this,  the  degree  of  compression  can  be  lessened 
or  increased.  This  method,  however,  is  in  some  respects 
objectionable  :— it  exposes  the  child  frequently  to  sustain 
an  amount  of  pressure,  by  narrow  tapes  under  the  chin, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  lead,  which  moreover  is  hard 
and  unyielding,  and  exceedingly  susceptible  of  being  dis- 
placed. 

VII.  Herniary  swellings,  or  ruptures,  originate  in  the 
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dislodgement  of  bowels  from  those  boundaries  within  the 
belly  where,  in  a  state  of  health,  they  are  naturally  con- 
tained. They  always  protrude  underneath  the  skin; 
have  a  smooth,  equal  surface ;  and  are  easily  compressi- 
ble, but  instantly  return  to  their  former  size  on  the  pres- 
sure being  withdrawn.  Infants  not  seldom  bring  such  tu- 
mours from  their  foetal  state: — those  denominated  um- 
bilical and  ventral  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  their  treatment  entrusted  to  popular  discretion. 

Umbilical  ruptures  have  their  site  in  the  navel: — they 
occur  more  frequently  than  those  of  other  places,  and 
their  remedies,  when  employed  early,  succeed  without 
much  difficulty  in  suppressing  them ;  but,  if  neglected  or 
large,  their  projecting  substances  are  liable  to  sustain  in- 
flammatory excitement,  and  to  destroy  the  child  by  de- 
generating into  gangrene. 

Various  methods  contribute  to  their  removal: — besides 
the  local  applications,  however,  three  objects  demand 
particular  attention, — that  the  child  be  assiduously  pre- 
vented from  crying, — that,  if  it  have  a  cough,  the  causes 
of  this  be  not  allowed  to  remain, — and,  that  the  bowels 
be  carefully  kept  easy,  but  not  too  free,  in  their  natural 
actions.  With  these  not  unimportant  cares,  aided  by 
daily  washing  all  the  person  in  cool  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bracing  the  general  system,  and  by  frequently, 
thrice  a-day  for  instance,  stuping  the  tumour  with  a 
cold  infusion  ef  galls  or  the  bark  of  oak  which  tends 
to  invigorate  the  cutaneous  fibres  by  promoting  their 
constriction  and  thickening,  many  swellings  of  this  kind 
may  be  made  to  disappear.  Firm  pads,  differently  con- 
structed and  held  on  the  navel  with  a  common  or  elastic 
bandage,  are  usually  employed  with  a  similar  intention : — 
but,  from  the  difficulty  of  retaining  these  so  as  to  deter- 
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mine  a  regular  degree  of  compression  on  the  tumour,  and 
from  their  exercising  pressure  all  round  the  body  and 
thereby  conducing  to  impede  the  development  of  internal 
organs,  their  advantages  appear  to  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced. Instead  of  these,  if  local  applications  be 
preferred,  a  little  ball  made  of  thin  gauze  filled  with  a  fine 
powder,  formed  by  rubbing  minutely  together  equal  parts 
of  the  best  gum  arabic  and  galls,  will  be  found  greatly 
more  convenient  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  ultimate 
end.  This  ball  should  have  its  surface  slightly  moistened 
with  cold  water  before  being  placed  on  the  depression 
made  at  the  navel  by  gently  repressing  the  bowels;  and, 
for  keeping  it  in  this  situation,  the  nurse  may  use  a  few 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  crossing  each  other  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ball, — or  one  large  piece  of  this  preparation, — 
or  a  bit  of  soft  leather  covered  with  burgundy  pitch, — 
or,  what  is  best  of  all,  a  circular  patch  of  thick  old  linen 
or  flannel,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  isinglass  and  applied  while  wet  and 
warm : — at  the  same  time,  a  thin  waist-band,  not  tightly 
drawn,  will  secure  the  dressings  from  being  disturbed. 

Ventral  ruptures  constitute  a  less  frequent  variety  of 
these  protrusive  swellings: — they  occupy  indiscriminately 
any  region  of  the  belly,  but  most  commonly  rise  in  its 
middle  and  at  uncertain  distances  below  the  navel : — what 
remedies  have  been  advised  for  discussing  the  last  kind 
will  act  on  these  with  equally  beneficial  influences. — 
Children  often  come  into  their  infantile  state  with  such 
tumours  on  other  parts  of  their  persons;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  these  is  more  intricate,  and  consequently  must 
be  surgical. 

VIII.  Deformities  of  the  fingers,  toes,  and  feet  are  some- 
times perfect  at  birth : — in  other  instances,  they  appear 
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to  have  then  made  very  little  progress;  but  this  soon  ad- 
vances, as  the  infant  grows,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
torted joints  having  their  muscular  actions  disbalanced. 
Among  all  these,'  the  club-foot  not  the  least  unfrequently 
occurs: — it  assumes  two  forms;  one,  presenting  the  soles 
turned  inwards;  another,  where  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Both  these  states  have  been  repre- 
sented, in  some  writings,  as  capable  of  being  easily  rem- 
edied:— parents,  however,  by  looking  around  them  in  so- 
ciety, will  readily  discover  evidence  of  the  great,  the 
nearly  insurmountable,  difficulties  opposed  to  the  success- 
ful removal  of  this  deformity.  Instructed  by  the  fact, 
therefore,  they  will  perceive  wisdom  in  submittmg  it 
timely  to  the  best  management: — the  prospect  of  this 
proving  beneficial  is  certainly  proportioned  to  the  easi- 
ness of  its  being  employed. — Since  the  first  ages  of  sur- 
gery, many  ingenious  machines  have  been  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  club-foot;  but  almost  all  of 
these,  in  being  too  complicated,  have  their  necessarily 
limited  usefulness  still  further  impaired : — well-informed 
surgeons,  however,  are  acquainted  with  a  recent  inven- 
tion, the  simplicity  of  which  is  obvious,  and  whose  ad- 
vantages obtain  illustration  from  an  increasing  experience 
of  its  powers : — an  interesting  female,  aged  twenty-three 
years,  was  perfectly  cured,  in  the  space  of  twelve  months, 
by  a  skilful  direction  of  this  instrument. 

IX.  Nature  is  often  presumptuously  accused  of  making 
the  organic  error  which  the  appellation  Tongue-tied  ex- 
presses ;  and  many  a  tender  innocent  is  often  doomed,  in 
consequence,  to  undergo  for  an  imaginary  malformation 
the  pain  of  a  curative  interference  that  might  well  be 
spared  it,  by  the  right  exercise  of  parental  judgment:— 
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infants  truly  tongue-tied  very  seldom  come  under  obser- 
vation. 

Beneath  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is  a  tbin  delicate 
membrane  destined,  by  attaching  it  to  the  lower  jaw,  to 
regulate  and  limit  its  motions,  Sometimes,  this  mem- 
branous tie  or  bridle  is  prolonged  to  its  very  extremity 
and  thus  prevents  it  from  executing  with  freedom  all  the 
various  actions  of  which  it  is  susceptible: — sometimes 
also  the  membrane's  extent  and  disposition  are  such  as 
to  disqualify  the  infant  from  compressing  the  nipple  with 
what  force  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  external  air  and 
make  the  milk  flow: — and,  sometimes,  it  is  only  so 
lengthened  as  to  occasion  difficulty  in  speaking  or  in 
the  pronunciation  of  certain  words. 

Incapacity  of  sucking  is  generally  the  first  to  draw  at- 
tention; but  this  state  may  originate  in  various  sources: — 
1st.  In  the  lips  and  tongue  being  imperfectly  susceptible 
of  direction  by  the  instinctive  power,  or  in  their  having  a 
defective  supply  of  the  proper  muscidar  energy; — this 
will  be  remedied  by  supporting  the  young  one's  strength 
with  artificial  foods  and  frequent  frictions  of  the  spine 
with  soft,  dry  flannel  or  the  nurse's  hand: — 2d.  In  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  viscid  matter  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
mouth  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  embarrass,  or  even  in- 
terrupt altogether,  the  tongue's  motions  by  agglutinating 
it  to  the  under  jaw  or  the  palate:  this,  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
ability at  suction,  may  be  removed  by  separating  the  ad- 
herent tongue  with  the  thin  handle  of  a  teaspoon  or  simi- 
lar instrument,  and  then  carefully  washing  all  the  parts 
with  a  weak  .milk- warm  solution  of  honey  and  the  sub- 
borate  of  soda  in  water,  applied  by  means  of  a  soft  feather 
or  hair-pencil,  while  care  is  taken  that  the  child  swallows 
as  little  as  possible  of  this  or  any  other  medicine :— 3d. 
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In  smallness  or  want  of  excitability  in  the  maternal  or 
nurses  nipple:  this  is  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  may 
in  general  be  obviated,  when  it  does  have  place,  by  ex- 
citing the  nipple  with  applying  an  older  child  to  suck  it, 
and  by  fomenting  the  breast  with  tepid  water  or  other 
mild  fluid : — and  4th.  In  the  tongue's  being  actually  tied 
down  so  as  to  have  its  natural  actions  impeded :  this,  and 
for  this  only,  the  operation  really  becomes  necessary. 

When,  therefore,  its  bridle  visibly  extends  to  the  point 
of  the  tongue,  and  when  the  babe  cannot  seize  the  finger 
firmly  with  its  lips  and  tongue,  or  suck  the  nipple  of  a 
woman  whose  milk  is  freely  drawn  by  another  infant,  the 
membrane  which  causes  this  defect  is  to  be  divided  so » 
far  as  shall  place  the  parts  in  their  natural  relations. 
This  should  be  done  by  a  single  cut  with  smooth  round- 
pointed  scissars,  and  the  incision  made  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  under  jaw,  for  the  purpose  of  a- 
voiding  the  contiguous  arteries  and  veins.  When  this  min- 
ute operation  is  rightly  performed,  very  little,  if  any  blood 
escapes  from  the  wound,  and  the  child,  instead  of  exhib-  • 
iting  signs  of  having  experienced  pain,  often  eagerly  com- 
mences sucking.  Should  a  blood-vessel  be  wounded 
and  continue  to  bleed,  the  babe  swallows  the  blood  as  it 
flows;  and  this,  by  its  being  lost  from  the  system  and 
accumulating  in  the  stomach,  eventually  causes  death. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  necessary  that  mothers  frequently 
inspect  the  parts,  for  several  hours,  after  such  division  of 
the  membrane  has  been  practised : — this  bleeding  may  be 
suppressed  by  seizing  and  slightly  squeezing  the  opened 
extremity  of  the  vessel,  for  a  minute,  with  the  common 
dressing  forceps  of  surgeons.  When,  moreover,  the  in- 
cision is  carried  too  far  back,  the  tongue  gets  liberated 
from  its  natural  restraint,  and  thus  becomes  exposed  to  be 
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reverted  back  into  the  throat  and,  in  this  way,  to  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  wind-pipe  and  produce  suffocation. 
Such  a  misfortune  may  be  dreaded,  when  the  young  one 
suddenly  becomes  agitated,  grows  livid  in  the  face,  and 
sustains  convulsive  shakings: — on  these  symptoms  ap- 
pealing the  mouth  ought  to  be  instantly  examined,  and 
the  tongue  drawn  into  its  proper  situation  by  a  finger  of 
the  nurse,  or  the  handle  of  a  teaspoon;  and,  after  this, 
the  breast  should  be  given,  which  causes  the  tongue  to  be 
stretched  forward  to  embrace  the  nipple,  and  thereby 
prevents  a  recurrence  of  this  alarming  and,  if  neglected, 
necessarily  fatal  accident. 

X.  Hare-lip  may  occur  in  either  or  in  both  lips ;  but 
most  frequently  has  place  in  the  upper: — it  is  sometimes 
double,  and  occasionally  accompanied  with  a  defect  in 
the  structure  of  the  palate.  It  can  only  be  remedied  by 
a  nice  operation,  which  no  one  but  an  experienced  and 
dexterous  surgeon  ought  to  undertake. — As  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  deformity  can  be  easily  perceived, 
more  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  here,  than  merely 
to  inform  parents  what  is  the  proper  period  when  the  in- 
dicated operation  shoidd  be  performed. 

During  its  infantine  state,  all  the  energies  of  life  are 
exercised  in  providing  for  the  young  one's  general  growth 
and  for  the  development  of  its  first  teeth : — it  is  then  also 
exceedingly  susceptible  of  external  impressions,  and  liable 
to  suffer  essentially  from  the  effects  of  whatever  causes, 
such  as  pain  or  fear,  may  tend  to  excite  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  thereby  disorder  the  sanguineous  and  digestive 
functions,  from  which  necessarily  result  very  great  de- 
rangements of  health.  So  long,  moreover,  as  the  teeth 
of  children  are  forming,  they  often  continue  subject  to  in- 
digestion and  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  to  errors  in  the 
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Wood's  distribution,  and  to  a  variety  of  convulsive  affec- 
tions, all  which  the  operation  for  hare-lip  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  promote  or  aggravate.  At  any  time,  there- 
fore, after  the  primary  dentition  has  favourably  termi- 
nated, if  the  child  is  vigorous,  desires  and  digests  food, 
sleeps  well,  and  remains  quite  free  of  all  the  eruptive  dis- 
eases, it  may  be  submitted  to  this  operation  with  the 
best  prospect  of  success; — because,  at  this  time,  nature 
begins  augmenting  the  youthful  forces  for  enabling  them 
to  complete  the  second  teething,  and  a  proportion  of 
these  forces  may  now  be  employed  in  perfecting  that  pro- 
cess in  the  lip  which  the  surgeon  shall  have  prepared  for 
being  influenced  by  their  regenerative  action. 

XI.  Hemorrhage  from  the  unclosed  vessels  in  the  navel 
not  unfrequently  supervenes  during  the  first  days  of  in- 
fancy. It  is  of  two  kinds : — the  one  from  a  vein  or  ar- 
tery which  had  never  been  obliterated;  the  other,  from 
vessels  re-opened  by  destruction  of  their  integuments. — 
Filling  the  navel  with  a  soft  pledget  impregnated  with 
a  solution  of  alum  or  the  infusion  of  oak-bark,  fre- 
quently renewed,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  a  fine  com- 
press and  bandage,  will  be  adequate  to  a  cure  of  the  for- 
mer kind.  The  latter  is  usually  connected  with  a  defect 
in  the  constitutional  health,  which  should  jdeld  to  the 
appropriate  remedies: — in  the  meantime,  the  parts  re- 
quire being  treated  with  such  applications  as  shall  con- 
duce in  keeping  them  pure  and  in  restoring  their  salutary 
actions: — placing  on  the  sore  a  piece  of  lint  or  caddice 
charged  with  a  fine  powder  combining  equal  parts  of  gum 
arabic,  catechu  or  kino,  and  galls,  minutely  rubbed  to- 
gether in  a  mortar  will  restrain  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
be  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  new  surface.  This 
application  may  be  covered  by  several  circular  patches  of 
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adhesive  plaster,  each  being-  progressively  larger  than 
what  precedes  it,  and  the  whole  made  secure  by  a  band- 
age:— such  a  dressing  may  be  renewed  when  so  mois- 
tened as  to  become  ineffective ;  but  this  will  seldom  be 
required: — it  exerts  a  threefold  influence  on  the  disease, — 
by  constricting  and  ultimately  closing  the  bleeding  ves- 
sels,— by  compressing  and  strengthening  the  flaccid  tex- 
tures,— and  by  excluding  the  atmospheric  air  which  na- 
turally irritates  living  structure  when  denuded  of  its  cuti- 
cle. The  circumvesting  bandage  should  be  broad  and 
soft,  and  not  too  tightly  drawn. 

XII.  Ulceration  of  the  navel,  when  slight,  will  heal  in 
a  short  time  under  the  use  of  poultices,  made  of  jellied 
arrow-root,  a  considerable  proportion  of  honey,  and  a  few 
grains  of  alum,  applied  at  least  twice  in  the  day,  after  the 
sore  has  been  well  cleansed  and  exposed  as  short  a  space 
as  possible  to  the  external  air.  Ulcers  of  this  kind  some- 
times extend  so  far  as  to  induce  a  degree  of  irritation 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  infant's  general  health ;  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  they  have  degenerated  into  true  mor- 
tifications that,  for  the  most  part,  had  fatal  results.  In 
either  case,  the  prudence  of  parents  independently  of 
their  affection,  will  lead  them  to  have  the  treatment  of 
such  important  disorders  conducted  by  professional  ad- 
vice. 

XIII.  Sometimes,  also,  that  portion  of  the  navel-string 
which  is  behind  the  ligature  does  not  shrivel  after  the  na- 
tural manner,  but  continues  to  live  and  protrude  so  as  to 
become,  when  neglected,  a  source  of  inconvenience  as 
well  as  of  disease.  This  unusual  state  generally  occurs 
in  healthy  children,  and  results  from  an  excess  of  their 
organic  energies,  By  tying  it  loosely  nearer  the  base, 
washing  it  three  times  in  the  day  with  a  weak  tincture 
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of  galls,  and  gradually  tightening  the  ligature,  it  may  be 
made  ultimately  to  shrink,  when  the  parts  throw  off  the 
intercepted  portion,  and  go  into  their  natural  form. 

XIV.  Warts  on  the  hands,  fingers,  and  necks  of  chil- 
dren, except  when  improperly  treated,  are  seldom  pain- 
ful :— removal  of  them  is  desired  only  because  of  their 
forming  an  inconvenience  or  being  regarded  as  a  defor- 
mity— When  low,  broad,  and  flat,  or  very  large  with  a 
thick  base,  they  will  yield  to  a  course  of  warm  softening 
applications : — these  may  be  poultices  formed  of  arrow- 
root, isinglass,  and  honey,  hotter  than  the  skin  and  fre- 
quently changed ;  and  then-  effects  will  be  promoted  by 
slightly  smearing  each  wart  with  antimonial  ointment  be- 
fore the  poultice  is  applied.  Such  as  are  high  or  have  a 
narrow  neck  can  be  easily  and  effectually  removed  by  ty- 
ing them  with  a  ligature  formed  of  silk  thread: — when 
destroyed  in  this  way,  they  do  not  so  readily  return. 
Warts  should  never  be  cut  with  sharp  instruments,  be- 
cause the  subsequent  bleeding  increases  the  vital  activity 
of  the  roots  and  accelerates  as  well  as  augments  their  new 
growth: — and,  although  caustic  applications  sometimes 
promote  their  removal,  these  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
applied  to  warts  situated  on  the  lips,  eyelids,  or  any  of 
the  joints. 

XV.  Small  whitish  tumours  resembling  warts  often  arise 
on  the  neck,  face,  and  head,  especially  of  children,  during 
the  progress  of  dentition : — they  are  mere  suppurations  of 
the  little  glands  of  the  skin;  and,  although  they  fre- 
quently fall  off  and  re-appear,  may  be  finally  exterminated 
by  squeezing  out  the  suet-like  matter  they  contain  and 
then  rubbing  the  parts,  rather  roughly,  with  a  fine  pow- 
der consisting  of  gum  arabic  and  refined  sugar,  in  equal 
parts: — this  excites  the  adjoining  nerves  and  blood-ves- 
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sels,  and  leads  to  the  rejection  of  that  film  which  includes 
the  white  suhstance  on  whose  presence  these  excre- 
scences depend. 

XVI.  Corns  growing  under  the  nails,  on  the  toes, 
joints,  and  other  parts  of  the  feet,  not  unfrequently  dis- 
tress the  young  as  well  as  adult  persons: — they  invariably 
result  from  compression;  and,  when  the  cause  of  this  is 
removed,  they  usually  die  away.  When  inveterate,  they 
occasion  uneasiness  and  sometimes  even  intense  pain: — 
this  will  be  mitigated  by  fomenting  them  often  with  very 
hot  water  and  paring  their  surfaces  as  deep  as  may  be 
without  causing  them  to  bleed;  after  which  they  may  be 
slightly  smeared  with  olive-oil  and  have  about  two  grains 
of  finely  powdered  opium  sprinkled  on  each  corn,  and  a 
poultice  made  by  rubbing  a  bit  of  alum  in  the  white  of 
an  egg,  or  one  consisting  purely  of  animal  jelly,  applied 
during  the  night.  They  disappear  under  the  use  of  a 
paste  made  of  isinglass,  gum  arabic,  finely  powdered 
galls,  and  tartrite  of  antimony,  renewed  every  night  and 
morning: — but,  in  whatever  way  they  are  treated,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  pressure,  in  every  degree, 
be  withdrawn  from  the  parts  in  which  the  corns  are  sit- 
uated. 

XVII.  Some  infants,  in  a  few  days  after  being  born,  have 
their  nipples  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid  resembling  milk, 
which  it  is  too  often  the  custom  to  evacuate  by  squeezing 
these  delicate  and  excitable  parts.  This,  which  is  merely 
a  turbid  serous  secretion,  when  the  breast  is  kept  dry 
and  left  undisturbed,  most  generally  disappears  by  means 
of  local  absorption.  If,  however,  its  resolution  be  not 
determined  by  this  natural  process,  it  may  be  induced  by 
frequently  washing  the  nipples  with  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
diluted  according  to  the  effects,  and  in  the  intervals  de- 
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fending  them  from  moisture  and  cold  with  a  hit  of  soft 
lint  or  carded  cotton.  When  they  hurst  or  are  opened, 
nothing  more  is  required  for  their  healing  than  to  cleanse 
them  once  only  in  the  day  with  a  very  weak  tepid  so- 
lution of  alum  and  refined  sugar;  and,  when  well  dried, 
to  cover  them  with  a  common  white  wafer  made  to  ad- 
here by  moistening  it  in  the  usual  manner. 

XVIII.  Young  females,  particularly  the  daughters  of 
scrofulous  parents,  occasionally  suffer  from  a  kind  of  tu- 
mour which  forms  in  the  breast,  about  the  time  when  their 
childhood  is  terminating.  These  tumours  have  a  ten- 
dency to  create  unpleasant  apprehensions ;  but  they  very 
seldom  give  rise  to  unfavourable  results: — they  are  often, 
however,  exceedingly  painful,  and  deep-seated.  In 
some,  they  present  a  rough  and  jagged;  in  others,  a 
smooth  surface: — sometimes  they  are  loose,  sometimes 
fixed.  They  form  around  and  behind  the  nipple,  and 
are  attended  with  a  constant  sense  of  heat  and  stinging 
pains  which  pressure  or  other  excitement  of  the  breast  is 
prone  to  aggravate. — When  the  constitutional  health  is 
moderate,  they  require  no  farther  interference  than  sim- 
ply guarding  them  from  being  compressed,  and  foment- 
ing all  the  chest,  as  may  be  desirable,  with  warm  milk  or 
whey: — nature,  in  due  time,  will  provide  for  their  ulti- 
mate removal.  Should  the  health,  however,  be  defec- 
tive, it  ought  to  be  with  the  least  delay  repaired  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  appropriate  remedies : — many  local  affections 
derive  their  peculiarities  from  a  constitutional  origin.  In 
a  few  rare  instances,  they  have  suppurated: — when  this 
occurs,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  sores  twice  each  day 
with  warm  rose-water,  to  cover  them  with  any  soft  oint- 
ment, and  to  expose  them  as  little  as  possible  to  the  in- 
fluences of  atmospheric  air: — and,  if  the  digestive  organs 
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be  active,  a  liberal  diet  and  exercise  will  contribute  to 
their  being-  permanently  healed, 

XIX.  Chilblains  are  produced  by  sudden  exposure  of 
the  parts,  generally  the  fingers  or  heels,  to  heat,  after  being 
deeply  affected  by  the  actions  of  cold  and  moisture. 
Such  children  as  seem  naturally  liable  to  be  afflicted  with 
this  distressing  complaint,  should  be  attentively  guarded 
from  the  influence  of  its  causes.  Wearing  soft  warm 
leather  gloves,  lined  with  oiled  silk,  secures  the  hands; 
socks  of  a  similar  structure,  used  under  the  stockings, 
protect  the  feet  from  its  effects,  which  are  frequently  as 
tedious  as  they  are  painful. 

When  heat,  itching,  swelling,  and  redness  constitute 
the  only  symptoms,  they  may  be  removed  by  applying  to 
the  parts  a  poultice  made  of  linseed-meal  stirred  into 

vinegar  holding  about  a  teaspoonful  of  nitre  in  solution:  

on  this,  a  few  grains  of  mustard  may  be  sprinkled,  and 
the  young  sufferer  put  to  bed,  when  a  sound  sleep  gener- 
ally ensues.  In  cases  where  the  seizure  is  mild,  it  yields 
to  one  application  of  this  remedy  which,  however,  may  be 
renewed  as  circumstances  proceed :— in  the  intervals,  af- 
ter being  well  dried,  the  diseased  parts  should  be  thickly 
wrapped  in  carded  cotton,  if  remaining  in  bed;  or,  if  oth- 
erwise, a  bandage  of  oiled  silk  proves  a  convenient  and 
proper  substitute. 

Chilblains,  particularly  when  the  young  one's  health  is 
not  vigorous,  sometimes  lead  to  large  abrasions  of  the 
cuticle  which,  if  mismanaged,  tend  naturally  to  form  in- 
dolent ulcers  and,  not  unfrequently,  go  into  gangrenous 
sores.  The  simple  abrasion  may  be  cured  by  washing  it, 
morning  and  evening,  with  a  lotion  of  nitric  acid  very 
largely  diluted  with  rose-water,  followed  by  dressings  of 
the  soap  plaster,  or  spermaceti  ointment,  which  an  oiled 
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silk,  or  chamois-leather  bandage  will  retain  in  their  place. 
Similar  washings,  cold  or  hot  as  may  be  suitable,  pro- 
mote the  healing  of  such  ulcerations ;  but,  instead  of  the 
soap  and  spermaceti,  the  compound  elemi  ointment  will 
be  advantageously  substituted.  Yeast  poultices,  alterna- 
ted with  astringent  or  stimulating,  and  cleansing  lotions 
retard  the  progress  of  gangrened  chilblains;  but  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  various  modifications,  and  of  the  in- 
ternal  medicines  requisite  for  invigorating  the  general  sys- 
tem cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  other  than  scientific 
management. 

XX.  Scalds  and  burns  become  a  frequent  source  of  suf- 
fering to  children.  When,  therefore,  such  a  person  has 
sustained  an  accident  of  this  kind,  what  treatment  of  the 
injury  shall  be  most  appropriate,  will  be  determined  by 
the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  sufferer,  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  parts  have  been  injured: — vigorous 
and  florid  children,  endowed  with  the  best  energies  of 
life  and  enjoying  full  health,  require  cooling  and  astrin- 
gent applications;  those  who  are  thin,  pale,  nervous,  or 
enfeebled,  recover  soonest  under  the  use  of  remedies  hav- 
ing mild  and  emollient  qualities: — and,  if  the  cuticle  re- 
mains entire,  a  covering  is  not  at  first  necessary;  but 
when  abrasion  has  place,  the  sore  must  be  securely  pro- 
tected from  the  atmospheric  influence. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  then,  on  a  young  one  with  the 
first  of  these  personal  characters  being  scalded,  the  parts 
should  be  instantly  immersed  in  cold  water,  till  such  time 
as  a  proper  vessel,  a  small  watering  can  having  the  rose 
or  cap  of  its  spout  perforated  with  holes  for  instance,  can 
be  obtained  and  filled  with  vinegar  either  simple  or  having 
a  large  proportion  of  nitre  dissolved  in  it,  or  with  brandy, 
whisky,  or  diluted  spirit  of  nitrous  ether.    The  parts  are 
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now  to  be  held  over  an  open  vessel  while  the  fluid  is 
slowly  poured  on  tliem,  from  such  a  height  as  can  be 
borne,  and  the  stream,  supplied  by  replacing  the  fluid, 
should  be  continued  without  interruption  so  long  as  pain 
shall  be  felt.  If,  during  this  process,  one  or  more  vesi- 
cles arise,  each  of  them  is  to  be  punctured  with  a  fine 
needle  and,  on  the  lymph  being  evacuated,  the  cuticle 
pressed  down  on  the  subjacent  structure : — this  may  be 
repeated  so  often  as  necessary;  and,  in  the  end,  a  large 
poultice  formed  of  bread  or  linseed-meal  and  the  liquor 
already  used  for  a  lotion,  will  produce  very  soothing  ef- 
fects and  afford  the  best  protection  from  every  external 
cause  of  irritation.    Subsequently,  the  dressings  will  be 

simple  as  for  a  slight  or  blistered  sore  When,  on  the 

other  hand,  a  person  having  an  excitable  temperament 
suffers  a  similar  injury,  the  same  affusions  and  dressings 
are  applicable;  but  they  require  being  heated  several  de- 
grees above  the  body's  natural  temperature.  In  both 
ways,  the  remedies  act  on  the  parts,  by  the  mechanical 
influences  of  then-  weight,— by  their  chemical  effects  on 
sentient  texture, — by  admitting  a  moderate  and  gradual 
evaporation  from  the  surface, — by  restraining,  in  the  for- 
mer, an  excitement  and  undue  ascendancy  of  the  san- 
guineous system  which  necessarily  tends  to  inflamma- 
tion,— and,  in  the  latter,  by  soothing  and  subduing  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves  and  thus  preventing  or  lessening  the 
disturbance  it  is  liable  to  induce. 

Slight  abrasions  of  the  scarf-skin  admit  of  being  simi- 
larly treated;  but,  when  they  are  numerous  and  exten- 
sive or  deep,  their  being  defended  from  the  action  of 
external  air  contributes  materially  in  mitigating  pain  and 
in  guarding  them  from  degenerating  into  malignant  ul- 
cers.   This  is  done  best  by  immediately  putting  the 
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scalded  parts  under  water,  cold  or  heated  according  to  the 
distinction  already  denned,  and  retaining  them  so  im- 
mersed till  a  large  poultice  shall  be  prepared: — it  may 
consist  of  bread,  pease-meal,  potatoe-starcb,  arrow-root, 
or  flour  of  linseed,  and  vinegar  as  used  for  the  lotions, 
warm  or  otherwise,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  aliim, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  astringent  effects.  Meal 
of  peas  or  linseed  stirred  into  the  soft  soap  of  lime  so  as 
to  make  a  paste  of  moderate  consistence;  or  a  thick  but 
soft  composition  formed  by  rubbing  minutely  together 
prepared  carbonate  of  lime  or  precipitated  chalk  in  whites 
of  eggs  till  the  mass  be  suitably  firm,  is  likewise  very 
efficacious  in  such  cases;  and  much  advantage  ensues 
from  sprinkling  thinly  over  the  sore  a  fine  powder  having 
opium  and  kino  in  equal  parts,  just  before  the  acid  or 
soapy  poultice  is  applied.    Whichsoever  of  these  shall  be 
preferred,  it  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary  till  the 
intense  pain  have  subsided,  when  dressings  with  the  elemi 
ointment,  assisted  occasionally  by  a  common  poultice  if 
the  ulcers  become  irritable,  will  promote  the  efforts  of 
nature  in  bringing  their  treatment  to  a  favourable  termi- 
nation. 

Burns  and  lesions  resulting  from  them  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  having  applications  different  from  what  are 
recommended  for  scalds  and  the  consequent  sores.  Many 
apparently  dissimilar  remedies  produce,  in  such  cases, 
the  very  same  effects:— those  here  preferred  are  simple 
and  convenient:— they  succeed  as  well  as  any  other,  and 
better  than  most  applications  employed  with  a  like  de- 
sign.—Extensive  injuries  arising  from  such  sources,  how- 
ever, especially  when  they  affect  the  general  system  by 
exciting  the  fever  of  inflammation,  do  not  readily  prosper 
under  popular  management. 
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XXI.  Marks  and  spots,  differing  in  kind,  form,  and 
colour,  occasionally  accompany  the  foetal  growth  of  chil- 
dren, and  continue  after  birth  to  disfigure  various  parts  in- 
discriminately of  their  persons.  Such  discolorations,  in 
some  instances,  can  be  obliterated: — for  the  most  part, 
however,  they  resist  every  contrivance  for  their  removal. 
Their  existence,  as  anomalies  in  the  economy  of  ani- 
mated nature,  is  indisputable: — concerning  the  mode  only 
of  their  production  has  any  question  been  entertained; — 
but,  the  ascribing  to  them  other  for  their  originative 
cause  than  the  mother's  imagination,  would  be  an  offering 
■of  outrage  to  popular  wisdom.  Prudent  matrons  should 
never  admit  either  doubt  or  disbelief  of  this  exquisite  con- 
ception ;  it  may  be  available  in  securing,  from  all  tender 
husbands,  a  ready  compliance  with  their  amiable  desir. 
ings : — and,  as  for  the  benevolent  doctors,  they  dare  not 
dispute  with  ladies  on  so  nice  a  subject,  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  drawing  imputations  unfavourable  to  their 
gallantry: — but,  to  those  who  investigate  truth  in  the 
study  of  nature  and  philosophy,  this  question  constitutes 
a  most  important  object  of  reflection  and  research. 

Reason  and  observation,  then,  have  led  such  inquirers 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  mother's  imagination,  merely  as 
the  faculty  which  represents  ideal  pictures,  does  not  act 
as  the  producing  cause  of  disfigurative  blemishes  on  any 
part  of  her  infant's  person.  Throughout  the  wide  extent 
of  human  experience,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  fact 
having  tendency  to  shew  that  of  itself  the  maternal  imagi- 
nation has  really  generated  such  effects;  and,  conse- 
quently, till  something  of  this  kind  shall  be  discovered, 
the  referring  them  to  other  sources,  though  these  sources 
may  not  be  defined  precisely,  must  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate philosophy.    If,  however,  the  imaginative  power  be 
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incapable  of  determining  these  results,  others  more  im- 
portant and  affective  are  well  known  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  intensities  of  mental  emotion: — by  exciting  spasmo- 
dic constrictions  in  the  organ  containing  it,  they  often 
hurry  the  unripe  being  prematurely  through  the  last 
stages  of  its  foetal  existence,  and  also  not  unfrequently 
produce  dislocations  of  the  joints,  fractures  of  bones,  im- 
perfections or  lesions  of  structure,  deformities  and  distor- 
tions of  the  person  and  its  members,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
orders and  diseases  which  the  new  one  brings  with  it  into 
the  infantile  state. — Let  mothers,  then,  be  instructed  so- 
licitously to  guard  against  the  impressions  of  whatever 
may  have  a  tendency  to  excite  in  themselves  any  sudden 
or  vehement  disturbances  of  mind ;  because  these  may  in- 
jure the  organic  or  intellectual  nature  of  their  coming  off- 
spring:— and,  at  the  same  time,  let  them  banish  for  ever, 
every  apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  their  expected 
progeny  being  exposed  to  bear  the  effects  of  any  capri- 
cious or  unwelcome  fancy  on  which,  for  a  brief  period, 
they  may  be  seduced  to  ruminate. 

Flesh-marks  or  i-ednesses  of  the  surface,  resembling  the 
stains  of  ripe  fruit,  occur  more  frequently  than  any  other 
of  these  discolorations.  They  proceed  from  clusters  of 
blood-vessels  whose  actions  change  the  natural  structure 
of  the  parts.  Usually,  they  remain  level  with  the  skin : — 
then,  except  as  deformities,  they  are  quite  inoffensive  and 
should  be  exempted  from  interference.  Not  seldom, 
however,  they  constitute  remarkable  excrescences  having 
a  disposition  to  admit  of  gradual  or  even  rapid  enlarge- 
ment:— sometimes,  in  the  end,  they  burst  and  give  issue 
to  excessive  and  very  debilitating  discharges  of  blood. 
Whether,  therefore,  they  be  merely  superficial  spots, 
firm  morbid  elevations  with  groups  of  thick  interwreatued 
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veins,  soft  indolent  violet-coloured  tumours,  purplish 
granulated  swellings,  pale  irregular  risings  covered  with 
white  delicate  skin,  or  even  simple  moles,  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  exasperated  by  the  influences  of  inappropri- 
ate applications.    Whatever,  as  friction,  compression  or  a 
bruise,  has  the  effect  of  exciting  their  own  or  the  neigh- 
bouring nerves ;  or  of  hurrying  the  actions  of  their  blood- 
vessels ;  or  of  occasioning,  in  any  way,  their  being  stimu- 
lated by  an  excess  of  living  blood,  contains  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  accelerate  their  growth  and  make  them  the  seat 
of  uneasy  or  painful  feelings  When  parents,  therefore, 
shall  have  decided  on  attempting  the  removal  of  congeni- 
tal marks,  of  the  simplest  kind  only,  from  the  person  of  a 
child,  they  may  expect  the  greatest  degree  of  success 
from  employing  such  applications  as  seem  best  qualified, 
without  irritating  their  sentient  fibres,  to  produce  the 
constriction  or  even  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  which 
nourish  the  discoloured  parts.    For  this  purpose,  small 
poultices  made  by  rubbing  alum,  with  a  little  nitre,  into 
the  white  of  an  egg,  or  of  jellied  arrow-root  or  salep 
thickened  with  the  finest  powder  of  galls;  or  preferably, 
a  paste  or  wafer  or  lozenge  composed  of  isinglass,  gum- 
arabic,  and  the  last  mentioned  powder  or  that  of  dried 
whortleberry-leaves,  will  determine  the  indicated  effects 
as  well  as  any  other  preparation  possessing  the  astringent 
powers.— When  flesh-marks  originally  are,  or  subse- 
quently become  tumours  requiring  extirpation,  this  ought, 
never  to  be  essayed  by  other  means  than  the  surgeon's 
knife: — caustics  and  cauteries  are  cruel  and  uncertain, 
and  cannot  be  used  in  such  cases  without  exciting  dis- 
turbance in  almost  all  the  vital  functions: — if  they  burst 
and  bleed  much,  they  will  demand  the  best  attentions  of 
skill  and  experience. 
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XXIII.  Squinting  may  be  retraced  to  three  principal 
sources : — to  misplacement  of  the  eye,  or  irregularity  or 
defect  of  its  organization: — to  weakness  of  the  affected 
eye  which  is  thus  prevented  from  associating  with  its  fel- 
low in  the  same  acts  of  vision: — and,  to  the  vitiated 
habit  of  using  one  eye  while  the  other  is  left  in  a  state 
of  comparative  inaction,  and  thereby  rendered  gradually 
inobedient  to  the  mind's  control. 

Instinct  governs  all  the  desires  and  actions  of  children 
for  an  indefinite  period  subsequent  to  their  birth: — during 
that  period,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  any 
infant's  having  a  disposition  to  squint ;  and,  of  course,  the 
remedy  will  be  unnecessarily,  if  not  injuriously,  applied. 
So  soon,  however,  as  parents  shall  perceive  a  tendency  to 
the  practice  of  oblique  vision  in  a  young  one  capable  of 
distinguishing  appearances,  they  should  take  immediate 
measures  for  its  being  invariably  so  placed,  whether  in 
bed  or  the  nurse's  arms,  as  to  admit  the  light  coming  on 
the  squinting  eye  at  the  side  from  which  it  is  turned; 
and  also,  to  take  much  pains  in  exhibiting  attractive  ob- 
jects immediately  before  its  face  or  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
assist  in  counteracting  the  eye's  irregular  direction. 

Should  such  means,  however,  prove  unavailing,  as  in 
most  cases  they  do,  it  will  be  requisite  to  ascertain  on 
which  of  its  three  originative  sources  the  deformity  de- 
pends : — if,  on  the  first,  it  is  incurable ;  when,  on  the  se- 
cond, particular  tonic  and  stimulating  applications  di- 
rected by  science  sometimes,  but  seldom,  procure  its  being 
remedied ;  and  if,  on  the  last,  it  may  yield  to  one  or  other 
of  the  various  mechanical  inventions  recommended  for  its 
cure.  Goggles,  for  such  a  purpose,  are  worse  than  use- 
less ;  and  the  affixing  bright  objects  near  the  orbit  with  a 
view  to  their  catching  the  pupil  and  withdrawing  it  from 
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its  morbid  direction,  is  little  better :— the  former  is  a 
hurtful,  the  latter  a  puerile  contrivance.  Greatly  prefer- 
able to  either  is  the  method  of  blindfolding  the  sound  eye, 
with  what  is  called  a  blink,  for  a  considerable  part  of 
every  day:— this  forces  the  affected  one  into  use  and  a 
subserviency  to  the  will. 

XXIV.  Children  are  more  exposed  to  have  bleedings 
from  the  nose  than  persons  in  mature  life: — they  proceed 
from  the  abundant  supply  of  blood  sent,  during  the  first 
epochs  of  existence,  to  all  parts  of  the  head,  and  from  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  the  net-work  of  vessels  expanded,  for 
the  use  of  the  olfactory  sense,  over  the  internal  surface  of 
the  nostrils,  and  covered  only  with  thin  integuments: — 
their  immediate  cause  is  the  bursting  of  an  artery  or  vein 
by  reason  of  its  own  weakness,  or  of  the  blood's  quan- 
tity or  force. 

When  haemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  is  preceded  by  lo- 
cal heat  and  itching,  flushing  of  the  face,  ringing  in  the 
ears,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  with  a  pain  or 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  it  will  often  afford  a  more 
effectual  relief  than  bleeding  in  any  other  way,  and  should 
not  be  restrained  till  it  has  answered  its  purpose.  Small 
portions  of  blood,  not  more  than  an  ounce,  have  sometimes, 
when  evacuated  spontaneously,  produced  great  freedom 
and  elasticity  to  an  oppressed  head ;  and,  when  more  co- 
pious, prevented  an  apoplectic  seizure  or  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  Should  the  preceding  symptoms  not  exist, 
however,  it  is  proper  that  such  discharges  be  checked  by 
astringent  applications.  For  this  purpose,  a  large  poul- 
tice of  meal  or  flour  and  vinegar  holding  nitre  in  solution, 
may  be  laid  on  the  neck,  back  and  shoulders,  or  on  the 
very  lowest  part  of  the  body  and  between  the  limbs,  and 
renewed  so  often  as  its  coldness  subsides.  Unexpected 
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and  complete  immersion  in  cold  water,  pouring  it  on  the 
head  from  a  height,  or  the  shower-bath,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  first  of  these  three  measures,  not  unfre- 
quently  stop  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  nose : — even  put- 
ting the  feet  and  limbs  in  warm  water  and  gradually  in- 
creasing its  heat  will,  in  some  constitutions,  determine 
the  same  effects.  Injection  of  astringent  liquids  into  the 
nostrils  by  means  of  a  syringe  seldom  proves  useful;  be- 
cause it  washes  away  the  clots  of  blood  which  might  serve 
to  allay  the  haemorrhage : — and,  unless  placed  in  contact 
with  the  orifices  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  the  introduction 
of  styptics  in  a  solid  form  cannot  do  good  and  are  always 
unpleasant.  When  such  are  desired,  however,  pieces  of 
dry  sponge  or  scraped  linen,-  charged  with  the  finest  pow- 
der of  kino  or  galls  or  whortleberry-leaves  and  gum-ara- 
bic with  nitre,  or  a  bit  of  soft  new-baked  roll  made  into 
a  paste  with  either  of  these  ingredients,  may  be  cautiously 
inserted  into  the  nostrils  and  left  there  to  act  on  the  rup- 
tured blood-vessels  by  its  chemical  and  mechanic  powers. 
Repeated  draughts  of  cold  water  impregnated  with  muria- 
tic acid,  as  may  be  agreeble,  are  efficacious  auxiliaries  to 
external  remedies  or  the  efforts  of  nature,  in  restraining 
the  more  common  kinds  of  nasal  haemorrhage. 

XXV.  Many  young  persons  are  distressed  by  the  pains 
of  true  tooth-ache,  by  the  effects  of  nervous  irritability 
in  the  gums,  by  their  inflammation,  and  not  seldom  by 
ulceration  of  these  sensitive  parts. 

When  the  affected  tooth  contains  a  hole,  it  should  be 
stuffed  with  some  substance  that  shall  remain  for  several 
days  at  least,  and  thus  prevent  the  external  air  and  foods 
from  irritating  the  central  nerve.  For  this  end,  the  aper- 
ture should  be  filled,— first,  with  one  or  more  drops  of  a 
thick  warm  solution  of  isinglass  or  gum-arabic, — and 
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then,  with  gold-foil  very  firmly  impacted:— or,  what  is 
preferable,  a  soft  paste  made  of  the  mortar  used  by  stone- 
masons for  cementing  buildings  under  water,  may  be 
carefidly  inserted  into  the  hole  with  any  fit  instrument, 
when  it  will  adhere  intimately  to  all  sides  of  the  cav- 
ity, and  soon  harden  so  as  to  become  an  indissoluble 
mass  which  no  moisture  of  the  mouth  shall  be  able  to 
soften  or  dislodge.    Temporary  relief  is  occasionally  de- 
rived from  dropping  into  the  opening  of  the  tooth  a  glo- 
bule of  some  hot  essential  oil,  as  that  of  cajeput,  pepper- 
mint or  nutmeg,  and  confining  it  with  a  glutinous  plug 
formed  by  minutely  mixing  the  powders  of  fine  opium 
and  dried  birdlime,  in  equal  parts,  and  adding  the  requi- 
site proportion  of  cinnamon  or  rose  water.    In  aid  of 
either  of  these  applications,  the  contiguous  parts  of  the 
jaw,  internal  and  external,  should  be  well  rubbed  witli 
a  piece  of  soft  flannel  placed  on  the  finger  and  impreg- 
nated with  some  rectified  oil  of  amber.    Intense  parox- 
ysms of  tooth-ache  are  sometimes  perfectly  allayed  by  the 
person  taking  a  smart  emetic,  bathing  the  feet,  retiring 
to  bed,  and  placing  the  affected  cheek  on  a  small  pillow 
made  of  thin  soft  muslin  and  filled  with  heated  hops. 
Sound  sleep  and  a  gentle  perspiration  commonly  ensue, 
and  the  patient  awakes  surprisingly  relieved. 

Nervous  irritability  of  the  gums  yields  sometimes  to 
frictions  with  the  warm  volatile  oils,  or  the  tinctures  of 
opium  and  capsicum  in  equal  parts,  or  to  hot  firm  poul- 
tices formed  of  flour  with  a  little  opium,  mustard  and  ipe- 
cacuan,  or  when  obstinate  to  a  small  blister  behind  the 
ear: — the  influences  of  all  such  remedies  are  materially 
promoted  by  the  exhibition  of  an  active  emetic — Large 
poultices  on  the  cheek  and  side  of  the  neck  serve  to  allay 
inflammation  of  the  jaw,  when  it  is  moderate: — they 
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should  be  warm  or  cold,  according  to  the  individual's 
temperament;  and  two  emetics  at  least  will  conduce 
much  to  the  disease's  speedy  removal.  Sometimes,  in 
such  cases,  there  is  a  necessity  for  applying  one  or  more 
leeches  to  the  inflamed  gum,  but  this  resource  should 
never  be  unadvisedly  employed.  Before  children  have 
obtained  their  second  set  of  teeth,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  any  particular  benefit  they  may  derive  from 
the  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  otherwise,  for  the 
cure  of  disease,  be  not  in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced 
by  the  general  deterioration  even  a  small  loss  of  this  vital 
fluid  occasions  in  the  system — When  ulceration  of  the 
gum  is  caused  by  the  spiky  fragments  of  a  decayed  tooth, 
it  will  subside  when  these  are  removed :— when  it  proceeds 
from  defect  of  the  constitution  or  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion, the  former  must  be  repaired  by  suitable  treatment ; 
the  latter  generally  yields  to  cleansing  and  bracing  appli- 
cations : — these,  among  others,  may  be  tincture  of  myrrh 
holding  honey  in  solution ;  or  white  vitriol  dissolved  in 
equal  parts  of  rose-water  and  simple  syrup ;  or  rhubarb- 
wine  ;  or  a  vinous  infusion  of  oak-bark,  kino,  or  leaves  of 
the  whortle-berry  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  sugar 
should  be  added: — and,  they  prove  most  advantageous 
when  used  just  before  going  to  bed  and  after  meals,  on 
the  mouth  being  previously  washed  in  the  usual  manner. 

XXVI.  Ear-ache,  in  children,  may  proceed  from  the 
irritation  of  a  decaying  tooth;  or  the  presence  of  an  in- 
sect, pea,  fruit-stone,  or  other  extraneous  substance  in  the 
ear;  and  it  is  sometimes  nervous  or  inflammatory. — When 
pain  in  the  tooth  is  removed,  that  of  the  ear  generally 
soon  subsides: — should  it  remain,  however,  a  little  heated 
milk  or  oil,  or  melted  fresh  butter  should  be  poured  into 
the  ear  and  confined  there  by  placing  a  large  warm  poul- 
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tice  over  the  cheek,  neck,  and  all  the  side  of  the  head. 
On  observing  that  a  child  complains  much  of  pain  in  the 
ear  without  an  obvious  cause,  the  parent  should  make  a 
close  examination  of  the  parts;  and,  on  finding  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  pea  or  similar  body,  must  have  recourse 
to  the  surgeon  for  its  immediate  removal.  Insects  that 
have  penetrated  into  the  opening  of  the  ear  are  readily- 
destroyed  by  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  turpentine  or  any  of 
the  more  active  essential  oils. 

When  the  ear-ache  is  nervous  and  moderate,  it  often 
ceases  on  having  the  parts  washed  a  few  times  with  warm 
milk  or  other  bland  fluid,  and  defended  from  the  external 
air  with  a  pledget  of  wool  or  the  caddice  of  silk : — should 
it  be  intense,  however,  the  neck,  cheek  and  parts  behind 
the  ear  must  be  strongly  rubbed  with  rectified  oil  of  am- 
ber, the  entrance  into  the  ear  filled  with  palm-oil  or  cerate 
of  spermaceti  having  some  powdered  opium  sprinkled  on 
it,  and  the  whole  side  of  the  head  and  neighbouring  sur- 
face covered  with  a  poultice  as  hot  as  can  be  endured. 
Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  best  practice  to  exhibit 
and  even  to  repeat  a  mild  emetic  which  itself,  without 
the  aid  of  other  remedies,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  cure 
of  a  severe  nervous  ear-ache. 

Inflammatory  ear-ache  generally  results  from  the  irri- 
tation of  extraneous  or  acrid  substances  in  the  ear,  or 
from  exposure  to  cold.  Immersing  the  feet  or  lower  half 
of  the  body  in  warm  water,  filling  the  parts  frequently 
with  heated  syrup  containing  some  powdered  opium,  and 
applying  a  succession  of  large  hot  relaxing  poultices  to 
the  affected  side  of  the  head,  cure  the  disease  in  its  sim- 
ple state: — should  it,  however,  resist  these  means,  the 
aid  of  science  becomes  indispensable. 

XXVII.  Temporary  deafness  proceeds  from  the  effects 
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of  inflammatory  action,  induration  of  wax  in  the  ear,  or 

from  the  general  impressions  of  cold  When,  in  the  two 

first  of  these  instances,  keeping  the  parts  secure  from  the 
influences  of  external  air,  and  injecting  warm  oily  or  wa- 
tery fluids  with  a  syringe,  aided  by  mild  opening  medi- 
cine, fail  of  removing  the  symptoms,  the  farther  proceed- 
ings, to  be  safe,  must  be  surgical.  Cases  originating  in 
the  last  cause,  yield  to  smart  friction  of  warm  camphor- 
ated oil  on  the  surfaces  surrounding  the  ear,  covering  all 
the  neck  and  side  of  the  head,  with  hot  poultices,  reliev- 
ing the  bowels  and  skin,  bathing  the  feet,  and  taking  one 
or  more  emetics  as  the  occasion  shall  require. 

XXVIII.  Excoriations  behind  the  ears  of  children  re- 
sult from  inattention  to  cleanliness,  from  the  irritation  of 
difficult  teething,  or  from  a  defect  in  the  general  system. 
Washing  the  simpler  kinds,  twice  a-day  with  warm  rose- 
water  or  a  solution  of  kino  in  hot  milk,  and  placing  over 
them,  when  dried,  a  piece  of  charpie  charged  with  finely 
powdered  charcoal  or  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc, 
readily  procures  their  healing.  When  they  become 
spreading  or  deep  sores,  there  will  be  advantage  in  cover- 
ing them  with  the  alum -poultice,  after  using  the  former 
lotions: — but,  on  their  growing  dark  and  fcetid,  the  par- 
ents in  the  absence  of  regular  advice,  may  cleanse  them 
with  a  watery  solution  of  kino  or  the  oak-bark  and,  in 
the  intervals,  employ  the  fermenting  poultice  at  a  tem- 
perature some  degrees  above  that  of  animal  heat.  If 
there  is  certainty  of  these  lesions  being  connected  with 
the  disorders  occasioned  by  teething,  any  attempt  at 
healing  them  will  be  an  act  of  resistance  to  the  efforts  of 
nature  at  preserving  the  constitution: — let  them  then 
only  be  kept  pure,  and  when  their  causes  cease  to  oper- 
ate, they  themselves  will  disappear.    Such  excoriations 
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as  depend  on  failing  of  the  healthy  functions,  do  not  con- 
tinue after  the  vital  energies  have  been  revived. 

XXIX.  Boils  almost  always  have  connection  with  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  and  can  seldom  be  inter- 
rupted in  their  course  by  external  applications.  On 
their  very  first  appearance,  an  active  emetic  may  be  ex- 
hibited, and  its  effects  promoted  by  another  after  an  in- 
terval of  not  more  than  twelve  hours.  At  the  same  time, 
no  food  whatever,  and  very  little  drink,  ought  to  be  taken 
so  long  as  the  attempt  at  preventing  the  formation  of  a 
boil  is  continued.  In  an  hour  after  the  last  emetic  has 
operated,  the  young  sufferer  should  be  put  into  a  warm 
bath  and  after  being  well  rubbed  with  a  rough  cloth, 
have  a  large  cooling  poultice  fixed  on  the  part,  and  placed 
in  bed,  when  the  sleep  that  follows  must  not  if  possible 
be  disturbed.  These  measures  need  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  thirty-six  hours  unless  symptoms  of  their  begin- 
ning to  determine  beneficial  effects  shall  appear. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  local  inflamma- 
tions, however,  it  is  preferable  to  accelerate  their  natural 
progress ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  child  must  be  allowed 
free  draughts  of  warm  animating  drinks  to  which  a  little 
sherry-wine  may  be  added.  Large  warm  poultices,  each 
containing  a  table-spoonful  of  strong  whisky,  should  be 
laid  on  the  growing  boil  and  frequently  renewed: — the 
extent  of  their  usefulness  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  their  heat  and  moisture.  Moistening  the  cen- 
tre of  the  suppurating  parts,  moreover,  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  at  each  application  of 
a  fresh  poultice,  hastens  the  tumour's  ripening  and  pro- 
motes its  being  spontaneously  evacuated  through  an  am- 
ple orifice.  Boils  sometimes,  but  not  often,  require  being 
punctured  with  a  lancet: — in  such  cases,  it  is  always  best 
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to  make  a  free  opening.  If  the  purulent  matter  has  been 
contained  in  a  filmy  capsule,  the  sore  never  heals  till  this 
has  been  entirely  removed: — poultices,  and  mild  ointments 
with  a  bandage,  form  the  simplest  and  best  dressings  for 
assisting  nature  in  regenerating  the  lesioned  parts. 

XXX.  Superficial  whitlow  of  the  fingers  or  toes  proves 
a  frequent  source  of  distress  to  children  of  a  particular 
temperament.  Immediately  on  the  first  appearance  of 
its  supervening,  the  painful  parts  should  be  covered  with 
an  alum-poultice  having  some  grains  of  opium  sprinkled 
on  it,  and  heated  to  such  a  degree  of  temperature  as  at- 
tention to  the  rule  defined  in  a  former  section,  shall  di- 
rect. At  the  same  time,  a  low  cooling  diet,  as  arrow- 
root containing  phosphate  of  soda  and  nitre  to  an  extent 
that  does  not  make  the  food  distasteful,  will  conduce  to 
the  general  end.  If  the  tongue  is  white  or  in  any  way 
loaded,  an  emetic  should  be  forthwith  exhibited: — it  will 
clear  and  invigorate  the  digestive  organs,  relax  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  tend  to  intercept  the  farther  development 
of  the  local  disease.  When  it  advances,  frequent  warm, 
poulticings  and  paring  the  nail  should  constitute  the  sole 
treatment :— when,  moreover,  the  swelling  bursts  and  soft 
red  flesh  rises  through  the  opening,  neither  burnt  alum 
nor  any  other  caustic,  as  is  often  done,  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  it;  because  this  is  not  proud  flesh,  and  such 
things  unnecessarily  increase  the  pain  and  retard  the  cure. 
PQultices  contribute  more  effectually  than  any  other 
remedy  to  soothe  the  parts  and  allay  their  irritation : — 
they  also  relax  the  firm  skin  which  compresses  the  deli- 
cate textures  underneath  it,  so  as  to  cause  their  protrud- 
ing through  the  superficial  aperture  and,  from  their  soft- 
ness and  redness,  being  mistaken  for  unhealthy  structure. 
Few  of  the  circumscribed  affections  are  so  perplexing 
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and  unmanageable  as  the  deep-seated  whitlow: — when 
early  and  rightly  treated,  its  course  may  be  shortened  and 
its  effects  made  less  dangerous  and  excruciating: — the 
prudence  of  parents,  therefore,  will  be  approved  by  their 
resigning  it  implicitly  to  the  management  of  a  surgeon 
whose  firmness  and  experience  cannot  be  questioned. 

XXXI.  Stye  originates  from  the  lodgement  of  imper- 
fectly digested  substances  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Its 
very  first  symptoms  ought  to  be  attacked  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  emetic,  for.  the  purpose  of  expelling  its  first 
causes,  of  agitating  the  whole  system,  of  relaxing  the 
eyelids  and  relieving  their  vessels  by  a  copious  emission 
of  tears.  If  one  or  two  emetics  fail  of  repelling  an  inci- 
pient stye,  all  other  attempts  should  be  renounced  as 
fruitless,  and  its  maturity  hastened  by  hot  poultices  of 
arrow-root  or  starch,  renewed  at  short  intervals  till  the 
pimple  or  tumour  burst  and  its  contents  be  spontaneously 
discharged. 

XXXII.  Within  a  fortnight  after  birth,  some  children 
become  affected  with  a  form  of  sore  eyes,  having  particu- 
lar characters.  Occasionally,  it  is  accompanied  with 
eruptions  on  the  head  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
sometimes  with  the  signs  of  a  scrofulous  constitution: — 
most  frequently,  however,  it  is  altogether  unconnected 
with  any  other  disease.  Notwithstanding  it  often  pre- 
vails in  certain  seasons  of  some  years  more  than  of  others, 
and  thus  may  seem  to  have  relation  with  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere  as  a  predisposing  cause ;  yet  it  most 
commonly  results  from  exposure  to  cold.  However  mild 
its  primary  symptoms  may  be,  they  always  require  atten- 
tion, because  in  many  instances  their  subsequent  progress 
is  very  rapid  and  alarming.  From  having,  at  first,  only  a 
elight  degree  of  redness,  the  eye-lids  suddenly  swell  and 
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enlarge  to  such  a  size  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  th„ 
without  occasioning-  intense  pain.  By  and  by,  this  state 
is  followed  by  a  discharge  of  yellow  purulent  fluid  which, 
on  the  lids  being  opened,  is  found  covering  the  entire 
globe  of  the  eye:— at  the  same  time,  the  forcible  pressure 
of  the  eye-lids  against  each  other  causes  their  being 
greatly  thickened  and  not  unfrequently  everted.  In  se- 
vere and  tedious  cases,  the  eye-ball  itself  sustains  ulcera- 
tion; and,  when  the  symptoms  are  exquisite,  vision  in- 
curs the  danger  of  being  destroyed. 

Whether  they  be  caused  by  sneezing,  laughing,  or  cry- 
ing, a  copious  flow  of  tears  seems  to  be  requisite  to  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  eye-lids,  in  children.  When  ob- 
struction, therefore,  of  the  vessels  that  convey  these  tears 
has  been  induced  by  any  means,  the  vessels  themselves 
necessarily  become  loaded  with  the  confined  fluid  and 
sometimes,  from  this  excitement,  undergo  a  degree  of  in- 
flammatory action  which  may  terminate  in  suppuration 
and  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter.  In  this  originates 
the  ophthalmy  of  infants,  now  under  consideration.  De- 
licate as  their  young  organs  long  continue  to  be,  they  are 
not  the  less  exquisite,  not  the  less  susceptible  of  extrinsic 
impressions.  Mellow  heat  expands  all  their  systems; 
cold  forces  these  occasionally  to  experience  an  obstinate 
constriction.  This  accounts  for  the  readiness  wherewith 
their  eye-lids  and  the  vehicles  of  their  tears,  suffer  so  much 
and  so  readily  from  the  interruption  of  their  functions. 
These  parts,  as  well  as  all  the  person,  are  intenerated  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  mother's  bosom,  and  their  ab- 
rupt exposure  to  cold  air  or  water,  in  this  state  of  relaxa- 
tion, makes  them  most  liable  to  be  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease whose  progress  has  been  described. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  infantine  ophthalmy,  its  cure 
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1    must  necessarily  consist  in  the  application  of  remedies  a- 
■    dapted  to  remove  constriction  from  the  vessels  of  the  eye- 
i   lids  and  procure  their  being  relieved  from  distension  and 
'   excitement  by  evacuation  of  the  fluid  they  contain.  For 
1   this  purpose  and  so  soon  as  redness  and  fulness  are  ob- 
;    served  in  the  eye-lids  of  infants,  a  course  of  warm  effer- 
vescing poultices  to  the  affected  parts  should  immediately 
be  commenced  and  have  their  efficacy  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  alum  or  the  finest  powder  of  whortle- 
berry leaves.    At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  the  eye 
must  be  frequently  and  intimately  examined ;  and,  so  of- 
ten as  any  fluid,  watery  or  purulent,  is  found  between  or 
underneath  the  eyelids,  it  should  be  carefully  removed  by 
i    a  fine  hair-pencil  well  moistened  with  tepid  rose-water,  or 
preferably  with  the  mother's  milk.    At  each  of  these 
dressings,  the  edge  of  the  lids  ought  to  be  gently  pressed ; 
and,  after  being  dried,   have  the  poultices  replaced. 
When  small  ulcers  form  on  the  eye-ball,  they  generally 
yield  to  the  same  washes  similarly  applied.    Infants,  in 
such  circumstances,  should  never  be  amused  or  laid  to 
rest  or  sleep  on  their  backs,  but  alternately  on  either 
side: — this  position  favours  the  descent  of  any  discharge 
from  the  eye  and  its  removal  with  a  soft  cloth  or  hair- 
pencil  so  soon  as  it  is  perceived.    Should  these  means, 
as  they  undoubtedly  will  in  a  few  instances,  prove  insuf- 
ficient for  the  cure  of  this  distressing  malady,  it  must  then 
pass  from  under  the  parental  management.    In  all  its 
stages,  cleansing  and  softening,  combined  with  moder- 
ately strengthening  applications,  contribute  most  to  the 
assistance  of  nature  in  rebalancing  the  local  actions. 
There  is  great  cruelty  in  treating  it  with  spiritous,  caus- 
tic, and  other  exasperating  remedies : — these  are  liable  to 
induce  fever  and  other  disorders  of  the  circulation  by  the 
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excitement  of  intolerable  pain  with  the  consequent  writh-  j 

ing  and  crying : — and,  by  confining  in  the  eye-lids  what  i 

ought  to  be  expelled,  they  directly  counteract  the  exer-  i 

tions  of  the  system  in  extricating  itself  from  influences  i 

unfavourable  to  its  general  and  particular  health. — Such,  i 
then,  is  a  sketch  of  the  chief  topical  affections  to  which 
the  peculiarities  of  childhood  render  it  exposed. 


ABDOMINAL  DISEASES. 
Infancy  and  childhood,  by  reason  of  circumstances  insep- 
arable from  these  states,  are  frequently  imbittered  by  the 
sufferings  which  accrue  from  a  variety  of  diseases  whose 
primary  influences  affect  some  organ  or  part  situated, 
within  the  abdominal  cavity: — not  the  least  remarkable 
among  these,  are  such  as  originate  in  the  ravages  of  in- 
testinal worms. 

I.  Such  animals,  then,  do  frequently  injure,  sometimes 
destroy,  the  young  constitution.  They  are  of  different 
kinds: — the  long,  round,  and  tape  worms  range  indis- 
criminately throughout  every  part  of  the  alvine  canal ; — 
those  that  are  small,  white,  and  thread-like,  generally  in- 
fest only  its  inferior  extremity. 

When  worms  constitute  the  originative  source  of  ill 
health  in  a  child,  their  presence  is  indicated  by  particular 
symptoms : — of  these,  the  chief  may  be,  inappetency  or 
sometimes  inordinate  desire  of  food;  sleeplessness,  mo&u- 
ings,  disturbed  dreams,  startings  and  grinding  of  the 
teeth  in  sleep;  convulsive  and  nervous  agitations  when 
awake ;  paleness  of  the  countenance ;  head-ache,  irritation 
of  the  nostrils,  foetid  breath,  a  teasing  cough,  with  ex- 
cess of  viscid  phlegm  in  the  mouth  which  an  infant  is 
prone  to  swallow;  gnawing  pain  in  the  stomach  and  a 
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distressing  sense  of  faintness;  gripings  and  enlargement 
with  hardness  of  the  belly;  offensive,  mucous  and  filmy 
dejections;  and  an  intolerable  itching  at  the  external  ter- 
mination of  the  bowels,  with  great  weakness  and  emacia- 
tion of  all  the  person— What  remedies  are  adequate  to 
their  expulsion,  produce  this  effect  by  the  communica- 
tion of  general  or  specific  influences. 

Two  particular  objects  require  attention  in  every  at- 
tempt at  freeing  children  from  the  effects  of  what  irrita- 
tions, disorders  and  diseases  arise  from  this  origin :— that 
of  invigorating  the  digestive  organs  particularly  and  the 
whole  system  itself  generally,  when  they  are  impaired,  by 
means  of  proper  exercise,  fresh  air,  frequent  friction  of 
the  spine  and  all  the  abdominal  regions  with  stimulating 
and  bracing  applications  either  heated  or  cold,  or  the 
same  substances  administered  in  poultices,  assisted  by  the 
internal  use  of  purifying  and  tonic  medicines: — and  that 
of  exposing  the  noxious  animals  to  the  action  of  vermi- 
fuge remedies,  by  largely  unloading  the  bowels  with  lax- 
atives before  the  former  are  exhibited — Both  those  in- 
tentions may  sometimes  be  simultaneously  pursued ;  but, 
when  the  child  is  much  debilitated,  the  former  must  be 
held  as  the  most  important  After  such  preparation,  var- 
ious articles  will  determine  nearly  similar  results: — on 
the  more  appropriate  of  these,  some  observations  may  be 
acceptable. 

Sucking  children  rarely  have  their  bowels  offended  by 
the  presence  of  worms: — hence,  it  seems  deducible  that 
these  parasitic  animals  do  not  begin  infesting  the  alvine 
canal,  till  after  the  epoch  of  infancy  has  considerably  ad- 
vanced. This  circumstance,  therefore,  suggests  an  idea 
which  may  be  made  an  advantageous  guide  in  selecting 
the  means  of  procuring  their  expulsion : — milk  of  the  hu- 
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man  female,  then,  is  not  only  the  best  preventive  of  their 
development;  but,  when  exhibited  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  growing  persons,  will  act  with  much  certainty  in  ac- 
celerating the  dislodgement  of  intestinal  worms. 

Milk  of  the  ass,  also,  conduces  to  the  same  ends.  Un- 
der a  regular  course  of  this  nutritive  fluid,  infants  who 
have  been  much  emaciated  and  pass  shreds  of  worms  in 
their  dejections,  soon  begin  gaining  strength  and  vigour, 
and  their  morbid  symptoms  gradually  disappear.  Its  ef- 
ficacy may  be  increased,  in  many  instances,  by  a  suitable 
addition  of  sherry  or  other  light  wine.  More  service- 
able, however,  than  either  of  the  former  is  milk  yielded  by 
the  mare.  The  tape-worm,  in  particular,  has  a  strong 
antipathy  to  this  fluid ;  and,  on  being  exposed  to  its  ac- 
tion, either  quits  the  intestines  alive  in  a  few  days,  or 
dies  and  is  expelled  by  piecemeal  and  putrid.  It  should 
be  drunk  when  fresh  drawn  to  the  extent  of  two  teacups- 
ful  in  the  evening  and  one  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, for  several  days.  When  the  stomach  is  in  such  a 
state  of  irritability  as  to  reject  even  every  other  medicine, 
it  will  retain  this,  which  confers  the  additional  benefit  of 
improving  the  constitution.  Occasionally  it  excites 
smart  pains  in  the  bowels,  but  these  soon  subside,  and 
are  followed  by  expulsion  of  the  animals  and  sometimes 
a  rapid  recovery  of  health  Let  mothers  whose  circum- 
stances afford  them  the  opportunity,  give  this  natural 
remedy  only  a  fair  trial  and  they  will  soon  perceive  the 
extent  of  its  salutary  influences,  and  the  certainty  as  well 
as  safety  of  its  vermifuge  powers. 

Sea-water  or  a  briny  solution  of  sea-salt  in  spring-wa- 
ter has  many  times  been  employed  against  worms  with 
decided  advantage.  When  used  freely  and  continuously, 
it  irritates  every  kind  of  intestinal  worms  and  renders 
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them  very  liable  to  be  dislodged  by  an  active  aperient: — 
at  the  same  time  it  stimulates  the  bowels  and  promotes 
digestion.  Sulphur  and  sulphureous  spring  water  may  be 
used  with  a  similar  intention;  but  the  former  acts  with 
greater  certainty  when  stirred  into  a  large  hot  poultice 
laid  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  after  the  parts  have 
been  well  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  thinly 
besprinkled  with  mustard.  In  this  way,  the  blood  comes 
to  be  impregnated  with  sulphureous  particles  which  have 
a  tendency  to  affect  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  bowels, 
where  the  animals  are  prone  to  burrow,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately to  deprive  them  of  life. 

Tin-filings,  crude  quicksilver,  the  male-fern,  worm- 
seed,  tobacco,  hellebore,  and  the  bristly  down  of  the 
pods  of  cowhage,  with  many  other  substances  from  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  continue  to  be  exhibited 
with  like  views,  both  internally  and  by  lavement,  as  taste 
or  judgment  may  direct.  From  its  being  often  vitiated 
by  the  admixture  of  other  inert  substances  the  worm-seed 
is  very  generally  followed  by  disappointment.  Cowhage 
may  be  mixed  with  simple  syrup  or  molasses  into  an  e- 
lectuary,  whereof  a  teaspoonful  is  given  to  a  child  fast- 
ing, each  morning  for  three  successive  days,  after  which 
a  full  dose  of  rhubarb  must  be  subjoined.  Madame 
Nouffler's  celebrated  specific  for  worms  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  male-fern  in  powder: — by  this  lady's  rule,  an  adult 
patient,  after  being  prepared  at  night  by  an  emollient 
lavement  and  a  supper  of  panada,  requires  to  take  three 
drachms  of  the  fera  for  a  dose  early  next  morning  and  to 
repeat  another  instantly  if  the  first  should  be  rejected: — 
in  two  hours  after  this,  an  active  purgative  composed  of 
calomel,  gamboge  and  scammony,  completes  its  opera- 
tion. 
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Castor-oil  and  that  of  the  olive  are  sometimes  admin- 
istered, but  do  not  really  seem  to  affect  the  tranquillity 
of  worms  by  other  than  their  aperient  virtues.  Essen- 
tial oil  of  turpentine,  however,  is  indubitably  one  of  the 
surest,  the  safest,  and  most  convenient  of  all  the  vermi- 
fuge drugs.  On  every  occasion,  after  the  full  operation 
of  an  active  evacuant  of  calomel  and  gamboge  in  arrow- 
root, and  preferably  in  the  evening,  it  may  be  exhibited 
under  various  forms, — as  a  draught,  in  a  poultice,  or  by 
lavement.  Should  the  first  of  these  ways  be  deemed  the 
most  expedient,  one  or  two  teaspoonsful  of  this  medicine, 
according  to  the  child's  age,  may  be  mixed  by  smart  agi- 
tation with  four  ounces  of  cold  sweetened  milk,  or  of 
such  milk  and  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  in  equal  propor- 
tions, or  in  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  almond-emulsion. 
Draughts  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  swallowed  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  and,  during  the  act  of  drinking  them,  the 
nostrils  may  be  moderately  compressed: — diminishing  the 
acuteness  of  smell,  lessens  the  offensiveness  of  nauseating 
tastes.  On  rejection  of  the  first,  a  second  draught  may 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  disturbance  subsides ;  and,  wash- 
ing the  mouth  with  cinnamon  or  rose-water  holding  a  lit- 
tle alum  in  solution,  or  with  ginger  or  common  tea  will, 
at  all  times,  be  found  agreeable. 

When  applied  over  the  stomach  and  belly,  thick  poul- 
tices, made  with  meal  of  peas  or  linseed  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, produce  very  surprising  effects  in  disturbing  and 
destroying  worms.  Their  employment  should  be  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  such  medicines,  either  by  the 
mouth  or  lavement,  as  shall  secure  two  or  more  free  de- 
jections:— their  action  is  much  promoted,  by  washing  the 
parts  with  heated  water  and  soap,  before  applying  a  com- 
mon poultice,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  continued  for 
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a  few  hours : — and,  on  tbis  being  removed,  the  surface 
must  be  well  rubbed  with  a  warm  rough  cloth,  have  a 
few  grains  of  mustard  sprinkled  on  it,  and  then  be  cover- 
ed with  the  turpentine  poultice.  In  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  the  medicine  will  have  largely  impregnated  the 
blood,  and  may  be  withdrawn: — this  singular  result  shall 
be  attested  by  the  odour  of/ the  child's  urine,  perspiration, 
and  breath. 

Preparatory  and  subsequent  evacuations  are  equally  re- 
quisite to  the  obtaining  full  advantage  from  turpentine, 
when  exhibited  in  the  form  of  lavement.  One  ounce  of 
the  medicine  in  two  of  milk,  thin  gruel,  starch,  arrow- 
root, or  mucilage,  intimately  mixt  by  shaking  them  to- 
gether, may  be  thus  given  to  very  young  children,  before 
putting  them  to  sleep.  If  it  remain  in  the  bowels  till  the 
breath  shall  have  become  tainted,  an  aperient  by  the 
mouth,  or  a  full  tepid  lavement  should  be  administered 

for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  its  effects  The  operations 

of  this  remedy  in  eradicating  intestinal  worms  are  as  cer- 
tain and  complete  as  those  of  ipecacuan  in  reverting  the 
actions  of  the  stomach: — it  may  be  repeated  several 
times  as  appearances  shall  require. 

II.  Numerous  circumstances  combine  in  disposing 
children  to  be  frequently  affected  with  various  modifica- 
tions of  fever;  but  nearly  all  of  these  originate  from  dis- 
order of  digestion  and  its  necessary  tendency  to  derange 
the  vital  functions.  Each  of  such  febrile  states  has  few 
particular  distinctions,  but  is  often  accompanied  by  gene- 
ral symptoms  denoting  indigestion  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach  or  its  excitement  by  crude  substances,  and  irri- 
tation of  the  bowels  by  lodgements  of  impure  matter  un- 
duly retained  in  them.  On  some  occasions,  there  is  sick- 
ness only;  in  others,  vomiting  supervenes,  with  head-ache, 
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thirst  and  foul  tongue ;  inordinate  slowness  or  activity  of 
the  intestinal  actions;  dryness  and  heat  of  the  skin,  with 
suppressed  perspiration;  restlessness  and  dislike  of  food, 
progressive  decay  of  the  strength,  with  concomitant 
emaciation;  and  nervous  startings,  or  even  convulsions  the 
paroxysms  of  which  occasionally  become  exquisite. 

Immediately  on  the  first  manifestations  of  a  tendency 
to  feverishness  becoming  apparent,  the  young  person 
should  be  well  sponged  with  tepid  water,  have  all  the 
body's  surfaces  excited  by  rough  dry  frictions,  receive  a 
mild  laxative,  and  then  be  made  to  remain  in  a  cool  bed 
for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period,  if  the  patient  has  already  past  through  the 
infantine  state,  no  food  whatever  ought  to  be  taken  and 
only  a  very  little  refrigerating  drink.  Simple  as  these 
means  are,  they  often,  without  other  aid,  succeed  in  pro- 
curing the  desired  object.  Should  the  fever,  however, 
resist  their  efficacy  as  well  as  that  of  rest  and  abstinence, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  administer  an  emetic  and  to  pro- 
mote its  salutary  influences  by  alvine  evacuations,  by  fre- 
quent sponging  the  person  with  cold,  tepid  or  warm  wa- 
ter, and  by  the  usual  poultices  on  the  head,  chest  aDd 
belly,  at  a  low  or  higher  temperature  as  experience  shall 
approve— Failure  of  these  remedies,  in  all  such  cases, 
mark  the  boundary  of  popular  interference. 

Ill  Confinement  of  the  bowels  of  infants  or  chddren 
always  requires  attention,  from  whatever  source  it  may 
originate.  Their  having  two  natural  dejections  in  each 
day  is  at  all  times  desirable when  one  only  is  obtained, 
the  movements  of  their  digestive  functions  ought  to  be 
narrowly  observed.  When,  therefore,  sucking  babes  have 
gone  into  this  state,  they  may  derive  advantage  from 
their  nurses  taking  daily  one  or  more  glasses  of  rhubarb- 
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wine,  or  from  themselves  receiving  some  whey  of  biesty 
milk,  or  having  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  jalap  or  rhu- 
barb spread  all  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,'  and  covered 
with  a  large  hot  poultice,  before  being  placed  to  sleep:— 
this  may  be  renewed  for  the  sake  of  heat,  and  a  minute 
addition  of  mustard  will  increase  its  efficacy. 

Should  these  means,  aided  by  frequent  friction  of  the 
belly  and  spine  with  vinegar  and  spirits  with  nitre,  fail 
of  the  indicated  end,  recourse  must  be  had,  in  a  few  days 
to  a  course  of  mild  evacuating  lavements.    With  every 
person,  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  having  an  almost  universal 
application,— never  to  introduce  medicine  of  any  kind  in- 
to  the  stomachs  of  sucking  or  very  young  children  .-—its 
particular  benefits  are  greatly  overbalanced  by  its  general 
disturbance  of  the  system,  which  the  sufferer  cannot  de- 
scribe— When,  by  careful  observation,  it  shall  be  ascer- 
tained that  sluggishness  of  the  infant's  bowels  is  caused 
or  encouraged  by  the  nurse's  milk,  this  will  require  be- 
ing changed:— such  change  however,  especially  if  the 
mother  be  the  suckler,  ought  not  to  be  hastily  consum- 
n  i  mated. 

fflJ  When  older  children  are  thus  affected,  the  disorder 
ial  may,  in  general,  be  removed  by  their  taking  large  draughts 
*  of  fresh  whey  or  even  cold  water,  for  several  mornings 
immediately  on  leaving  bed;-or  having  an  occasional 
en  wrarm  bath,  or  fomentations,  or  hot  exciting  poultices 
»f  wer  all  the  digestive  organs  at  the  time  of  going  to 
set  deep;— or  substituting  the  phosphate  of  soda  instead  of 
«*  ;ommon  salt  in  their  food — Parents  ought  never  to  ex- 
be  libit  calomel  as  a  laxative  to  the  young:— the  effects  of 
,re  ts  indiscriminate  use  in  childhood  are  in  the  highest  de- 
ni^ee  baneful  to  the  constitution :— calomel  indeed  and 
.. laudanum,  thus  given  to  growing  persons,  have  ruined 
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more  constitutions,  than  ever  yet  was  done  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  intemperance  and  debauchery  by  men  of  riper 
years. 

IV.  Excessive  and  unusually  offensive  discharges  from 
the  bowels  of  unweaned  babes  or  young  children  proceed 
from  many  and  very  different  causes ;  but  they  are  all 
exceedingly  important,  and  may  lead  to  the  most  serious 
evils  if  exposed  to  mismanagement  or  neglect.  These 
causes,  among  others,  may  be, — insalutary  or  unwhole- 
some nourishment  inducing  relaxation  of  the  system ;  dif- 
ficult teething ;  substances  lodging  in  the  bowels  and  be- 
coming irritative  by  reason  of  their  chemical  changes;, 
constriction  of  the  skin  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold; 
debility  resulting  from  disease  in  one  or  more  of  the  vital 
organs;  or  a  bad  quality  of  the  fluids  secreted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  digestive  functions — Such,  then, 
being  some  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  may  originate 
an  undue  freedom  of  the  bowels  in  infants,  it  is  manifest  t 
that  the  furnishing  instruction  for  more  than  a  few  sim- 
ple applications  might  tend  to  misguide  or  embarrass  in-- 
experienced  parents;  and,  by  thus  leading  to  error  or 
delay,  conduct  to  consequences  having  their  final  issue 
in  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

When,  therefore,  a  sucking  babe  shall  be  found  incur- 
ring danger  from  the  effects  of  frequent  and  preternatural  - 
dejections,  these,  if  not  immoderate,  may  yield  to  carefuh: 
frictions  of  the  body  and  loins  with  the  tinctures  of  rhu- 
barb and  kino  in  equal  proportions,  and  either  heated  on 
cold  as  may  be  desired.    At  the  same  time  and  to  the  . 
extent  of  an  ounce  daily,  the  nurse  should  take  this  medi- 
cine in  cold  water  or  other  convenient  vehicle.    If,  in  the 
interval,  the  morbid  symptoms  shall  maintain  their 
course  or  become  aggravated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  - 
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spread  a  fine  powder,  formed  by  intimate  mixture  of 
rhubarb,  mustard  and  opium  in  the  several  proportions  of 
twenty,  six,  and  two  grains  of  each,  over  the  abdominal 
regions,  and  to  cover  this  with  a  large  hot  poultice  made 
of  bread,  meal  of  peas  or  linseed  and  boiling  milk,  por- 
ter, or  a  strong  infusion  of  hops: — this  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  so  long  as  its  temperature  contin- 
ues equal  to  that  of  animal  heat.  When  such  applications 
are  removed,  the  parts  should  be  well  rubbed  and  dried, 
and  protected  from  cold  by  a  piece  of  soft  flannel  or 
chamois-leather;  and,  while  the  external  remedies  are 
producing  their  effects,  the  child  may  freely  receive,  at 
due  intervals,  isinglass  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  then 
mingled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sweetened  whey,  or 
cow's  milk,  or  preferably  that  of  the  nurse,  unless  the  de- 
fective qualities  of  that  be  suspected  of  occasioning  the 
disease.  Several  repetitions  of  this  poultice  may  be 
deemed  requisite;  but,  in  many  instances,  it  determines 
the  best  results  when  applied  alternately  on  the  bowels 
and  the  loins.  Some  infants  recover  by  the  use  of  an 
aromatie  plaster  covering  all  the  length  of  the  spine: — its 
virtues  are  remarkably  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
grains  of  opium  sprinkled  on  its  surface.  Others  derive 
particular  benefit  from  the  frequent  application,  to  the 
belly,  of  vinegar  and  nitre,  in  folded  cloths,  carded  cot- 
ton, or  poultices,  and  either  heated  or  cold,  as  experience 
of  its  influences  shall  guide: — and  others,  when  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  worms,  obtain  full  ad- 
vantage from  the  employment  of  turpentine  as  formerly 
advised.    Astringent  and  strengthening  lavements  may 

be  continuously  administered  even  to  sucking  infants:  

after  they  are  weaned,  there  may  be  propriety  in  giving 
these  accompanied  with  internal  medicine,  as  rhubarb, 
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kino,  or  catechu,  and  gum  arabic,  having  for  its  object 
the  inducing  of  a  change  of  action  in  the  bowels,  depend- 
ant on  a  combination  of  the  softening,  astringent,  and 
laxative  qualities — Guided  by  these  suggestions,  moth- 
ers may,  on  many  occasions,  succeed  in  eradicating  the 
causes  of  inordinate  freedom  of  the  bowels  in  their  young 
ones; — these  causes,  however,  are  too  often  not  suscepti- 
ble of  popular  control;  and,  as  they  shall  be  detected  only 
by  scientific  discernment,  will  not  be  removable  by  other 
than  the  resources  of  scientific  skill. 

V.  Whatever,  by  its  quantity  or  qualities,  offends  the 
stomach  of  infants  or  children  becomes  a  cause  of  sick- 
ness leading  to  repeated  efforts  of  the  system  to  accomplish 
its  rejection.  Attacks  of  this  kind  sometimes  very  sud- 
denly supervene ;  but,  when  unconnected  with  disorder 
of  the  brain  or  other  essential  organ,  are  generally  re- 
moved by  vomiting  and  sleep :  these  constitute  the  nat- 
ural cure,  which  may  be  promoted  by  tossing  the  child  in 
the  arms,  patting  it  smartly  on  the  back,  and  rubbing  the 
bowels,  stomach  and  chest  with  the  hand  or  a  piece  of 
heated  flannel.  When  the  stomach  has  unloaded  itself, 
the  babe  must  be  put  to  bed,  and  should  sleep  before  en- 
joying the  breast: — hunger  and  repose  conduce  to  the  re- 
lief of  many  ailments,  in  every  period  of  life. 

If  this  kind  of  sickness  frequently  occurs,  the  state  and 
nature  of  the  nurse's  milk  should  be  examined,  and  altera- 
tions in  her  food  adopted: — she  will  do  well,  also,  to  take 
the  rhubarb-wine  in  suitable  proportions.  Children  fre- 
quently seized  with  fits  of  squeamishness,  may  have  their 
digestive  organs  strengthened  by  oily  lotions  or  frictions 
with  vinegar  and  nitre  on  the  chest,  belly,  and  spine. 
When  older  children  are  so  affected,  abstinence  and  sleep 
will,  in  many  instances,  remove  the  complaint : — if  they 
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do  not,  an  emetic  should  be  exhibited;  and,  on  its  opera- 
tion having  ceased,  the  patient  must  go  to  bed,  with  a 
large  poultice  placed  on  the  region  of  the  stomach: — af- 
terwards, one  or  more  laxatives  of  rhubarb  and  ipecacuan, 
will  rebalance  all  the  functions  of  health. 

Returns  of  vomiting  also  prove  a  source  of  great  an- 
noyance to  some  children:— this,  however,  is  usually  an 
aggravation  only  of  the  state  of  sickness,  and  will  in  gene- 
ral subside,  on  the  offending  matter  being  naturally  or  ar- 
tificially expelled.  If  this  consist  of  unripe  fruits,  or  oth- 
er indigestible  substances,  an  emetic  of  white  vitriol  will 
procure  their  instant  evacuation: — this  remedy  is  quite 
safe  and  convenient,  and  may  be  administered  to  any 
young  person  more  than  two  years  of  age. — While  the 
stomach  is  experiencing  such  irritations,  the  use  of  a 
warm  bath  is  improper: — it  may  determine  very  serious 
impressions  on  the  liver  or  the  brain. 

VI.  Gripings  and  colic  pains,  in  children,  are  often  quite 
transient: — in  other  instances,  they  have  connexion  with 
disease  in  some  important  organ.  They  may  be  constant 
or  return  at  intervals;  but,  in  either  case,  will  be  mani- 
fested by  violent  and  unappeasable  paroxysms  of  crying, 
forcible  kicking  with  the  feet,  various  writbings  of  the 
body,  and  occasionally  by  convulsive  agitations  requiring 
particular  concern.  Mental  disturbance  in  the  nurse,  as 
was  formerly  stated,  may  give  rise  to  alterations  in  her 
milk  that  shall  be  followed  by  such  effects : — they  may 
proceed  also  from  inattention  to  the  necessary  changes  of 
a  young  one's  dress,  occasioning  its  being  injured  by  the 
influences  of  wetness  and  cold;  from  improper  food  caus- 
ing flatulence  and  distention  of  the  bowels,  or  their  con- 
finement or  relaxation;  and  from  an  imprudent  exhibition 
of  purging  medicine,  especially  calomel,  inducing  frequent 
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discharges  of  thin,  ropy,  and  offensively  fetid  substances 
from  the  bowels,  with  all  their  train  of  exhausting  and 
ruinous  consequences. 

When  these  symptoms  are  recent  or  moderate,  their 
causes  generally  yield  to  the  effects  of  a  large  warm  poul- 
tice on  the  stomach  and  belly  which,  if  desired,  may  be 
rubbed  with  spirits  of  hartshorn  and  have  some  opium 
and  mustard  sprinkled  on  the  surface.  Should  the  bowels 
have  been  slow,  an  opening  lavement  must  be  adminis- 
tered : — if  they  are  too  free,  a  lavement  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  their  activity,  as  advised  in  another  place, 
then  becomes  necessary.  Mothers  may  solicit  benefit 
for  their  infants  from  the  narcotic  medicines,  as  laudanum, 
or  syrup  of  poppies,  by  external  application  or  injection; 
but  such  means  ought  never  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
mouth,  except  when  specifically  and  regularly  prescribed. 
In  severe  cases,  where  the  dejections  are  tinged  with 
blood,  the  belly  distended  and  intolerant  of  even  the 
slightest  pressure,  and  where  the  child  is  flushed,  feverish, 
and  shows  other  marks  of  experiencing  acute  distress,  the 
danger  has  become  imminent  and  demands  the  promptest 
and  best  assistance  that  can  be  obtained. 

VII.  Many  children  suffer  from  disease  of  the  liver. 
This  generally  commences  with  inflammation  and,  if  not 
intercepted  in  its  course,  proceeds  to  suppuration,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  always  uncertain  and  danger- 
ous. It  arises  from  various  causes,  as  unsuitable  food  or 
unguarded  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air,  and  most  fre- 
quently begins  with  sickness,  chilliness  and  pains  in  the 
bowels.  While  in  this  state,  the  symptoms  may  be 
treated  as  in  the  simple  colic  affections. 

When,  however,  there  are  thirst,  foulness  of  the  tongue, 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  loss  of  appetite,  frequent 
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dry  cough  with  fits  of  difficult  breathing,  yellowness  of 
the  eye,  high-coloured  urine,  and  an  intense  fixed  pain 
with  an  appearance  of  fulness  and  impatience  of  pressure 
in  either  side  or  near  the  stomach,  this  disease  should  be 
regarded  as  having  already  made  advances.  Grown  per- 
sons, under  such  circumstances,  usually  experience  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  shoulder;  but  very  young  chil- 
dren cannot  accurately  describe  such  a  feeling,  and  in 
many  who  are  older,  it  does  not  exist.  When  a  child 
undergoes  a  seizure  so  alarming,  the  duty  of  parents  can- 
not be  mistaken: — let  them  freely  unload  the  bowels  by 
means  suitable  to  the  sufferer's  age  and,  after  fomenting 
all  the  belly,  place  on  it  a  large  poultice  containing  much 
vinegar  and  nitre,  cold  or  heated; — and,  without  waiting 
for  the  result,  resign  the  case  immediately  to  scientific 
treatment. 

VIII.  St.  Vitus'  dance  affects  both  sexes  indiscrimi- 
nately:— generally,  also,  it  occurs  betweeen  the  sixth 
year  and  the  termination  of  childhood.    Several  instances, 
however,  of  its  seizing  children  in  their  fourth  year  are 
known ;  and  some  females,  in  then-  twentieth,  have  suf- 
fered from  its  exhausting  effects.    Those  who  possess 
a  weak  constitution,  or  whose  health  and  vital  energies 
have  been  impaired  by  defective  or  insalutary  food,  or  by 
neglect  of  the  natural  evacuations  are  most  exposed  to 
become  its  victims.    Its  approaches  are  slow  and  insidi- 
ous.   Previously  to  the  more  violent  convulsions  which 
ultimately  attract  the  attention  of  parents,  the  growing 
disease  is  characterised  by  a  progressive  decline  of  the 
young  one's  strength  and  sprightliness ;  variable,  often  an 
insatiable  appetite;  constipation  of  the  bowels,  becoming- 
more  obstinate  as  the  disease  advances;  swelling  and 
hardness  of  the  belly  below  the  navel;  and  slight,  irregu- 
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lar,  involuntary  motions  of  different  muscles,  especially 
those  of  the  face — This  is  the  primary  stage;  and  it  is 
now,  if  ever,  that  popular  management  can  be  expected 
to  avail  the  sufferer. 

Subsequently,  in  different  instances  and  at  different 
times,  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  with  those  that 
move  the  lower  jaw,  the  head  and  the  trunk,  become  af- 
fected:— many  patients  now  cannot  walk  with  steadiness; 
their  gait  indeed  resembles  a  jumping  or  starting: — oth- 
ers lose  altogether  the  locomotive  powers,  and  seem  pal- 
sied:— neither  can  the  implicated  arms  execute  the  most 
common  or  necessary  motions.  Such  convulsive  agita- 
tions acquire  more  or  less  intensity : — except  during  sleep, 
they  are  almost  incessant;  then,  however,  they  generally 
subside,  but  re-appear  when  the  young  one  awakens. 
Although  various  muscles,  in  some  cases,  experience  con- 
vulsive motions,  yet  in  general  those  primarily  disordered 
do  not  regain  their  natural  state,  so  long  as  the  disease 
maintains  its  ascendancy.  Speech,  by  and  by,  comes  to 
be  impeded: — not  seldom,  it  is  completely  suspended: — 
and,  occasionally,  the  act  of  swallowing  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  difficulty.  Ultimately,  the  eye  loses  it* 
lustre,  and  beams  no  longer  with  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gence ;  the  countenance  grows  pale  and  vacant,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  languor;  and  when  the  disease  is 
permitted  to  proceed  undisturbed  through  its  course,  fa- 
tuity to  a  certain  extent  interrupts  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

Like  most  of  the  juvenile  diseases,  this  is  seated  in  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs : — its  occasional  causes  are, 
bad  nursing,  unsamtary  diet,  accumulations  of  matter, 
worms,  or  other  sources  of  irritation  in  the  bowels,  induc- 
ing local  as  well  as  general  debility,  and  an  excitement  of 
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the  nervous  system.  Sometimes,  also,  it  originates  from 
an  imperfect  development  of  those  changes  which  the 
constitutional  health  requires  being  perfected  at  the  period 
when  childhood  terminates. 

Prudent  mothers,  by  these  representations,  must  be 
led  to  admit  the  propriety  of  limiting  their  interferences 
for  the  cure  of  this  affection,  to  its  earliest  stage.  By 
redoubled  attention  to  the  kind  and  quantity  and  effects 
of  the  patient's  food,  and  by  a  judicious  employment  of 
exercise,  as  walking,  dancing,  riding  on  horseback,  their 
exertions  will,  on  some  occasions,  be  unexpectedly  promot- 
ed.   Additionally  to  these  important  auxiliaries,  a  course 
of  laxative  treatment  ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  insti- 
tuted and  perseveringly  continued  till  some  alteration  of 
circumstances  shall  supervene.    With  this  end  in  view, 
castor-oil,  rhubarb,  phosphate  of  soda,  or  other  mild  un- 
irritating  aperients  may  be  administered,  according  to 
the  young  person's  age  and  strength,  on  alternate  days, 
with  lavements  calculated  to  determine  similar  results. 
Frequent  and  vigorous  friction  also  of  all  the  spine  and 
abdominal  regions  with  strong  whisky  or  spirits  of  harts- 
horn, or  poultices  placed  on  the  same  parts  and  contain- 
ing stimulative  and  invigorating  properties,  cold  or  heat- 
ed as  observation  shall  suggest,  may  be  freely  practised 
in  aid  of  the  internal  remedies.    Persons  so  affected  bear 
large  alvine  evacuations  and  often  prosper  under  their 
use: — let  parents,  therefore,  be  encouraged  to  persevere; 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  may  best  expect  success  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  fortitude. 

IX.  Strumous  decline  seldom  attacks  children  dur- 
ing the  first,  or  after  their  fourteenth  year: — it  depends 
immediately  on  debility  of  the  system,  and  remotely  on  the 
causes  from  which  this  debility  itself  originates.  Among 
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these  the  chief  are,  an  impure,  cold,  or  humid  atmosphere; 
not  easily  digestible,  or  improper  food;  worms  and  the 
excitements  of  difficult  teething,  occasioning  feverishness 
and  indigestion ;  disorder  of  the  vascular  functions  through 
which  the  nutrient  chyle  is  transmitted  into  the  blood ;  pro- 
tracted and  exhausting  illness  of  whatever  kind;  and  the 
defects  of  health  resulting  from  the  scrofulous  predisposi- 
tion. 

Infants  going  into  this  disease  become  fretful  and  im- 
patient; they  get  a  dry  cough  and  have  occasional  vomit- 
ing; their  little  shoulders  and  chest  heave  in  respiration; 
their  dejections  cease  to  be  natural  in  their  appearances, 
consistence  and  returns;  in  some  children  they  are  defec- 
tive, in  others  too  frequent;  in  many  they  contain  parti- 
cles of  unassimilated  food ;  in  all  they  are  offensively  foe- 
tid; the  urine  acquires  a  milky  whiteness  and  its  flow  is 
accompanied  with  feelings  of  distress;  in  the  end,  the 
belly  swells,  has  intermissive  gripings,  or  remains  in  a 
state  of  permanent  distension  and  the  seat  of  very  acute 
pain ;  and,  the  strength  fails,  aversion  from  food  increases, 
and  the  emaciation,  in  not  a  few  instances,  is  extreme. — 
When  this  disease  attacks  older  children,  its  primary 
symptoms  exhibit  a  kindred  character,  but  are  usually 
more  insidious ; — and,  in  being  longer  protracted,  its  rav- 
ages on  the  system  progressively  come  to  be  more  ob- 
vious, more  extensive,  and  more  profound.  An  array  of 
these,  however,  would  be  most  unsuitable  to  this  place 
where  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  resources 
of  popular  knowledge  can  never  be  applicable  to  other 
circumstances  of  this  affection  than  those  of  its  earliest 
stage. 

Atrophy  of  this  kind  may  yield,  at  its  commencement, 
to  the  virtues  of  such  means  as  conduce  most  to  the  re- 
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moval  of  whatever  obstructions  may  exist  in  one  or  more 
of  the  abdominal  organs, — to  equalise  the  distribution  of 
blood  and  chyle  where  this  may  have  been  deranged, — to 
promote  the  first  processes  of  digestion, — and  to  restore 
or  enliven  the  functions  of  the  skin.  These  ends,  in  in- 
fants and  younger  children,  may  be  solicited  and,  if  the 
means  be  used  early  and  steadily,  will  be  obtained  by  al- 
tering or  correcting  the  diet,  by  application  of  relaxing 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  substances  in  fomenta- 
tions, frictions,  and  poultices  over  the  principal  as  well  as 
subsidiary  organs  of  digestion,  and  all  the  extent  of  the 
spine.  Lavements,  also,  will  prove  convenient  vehicles 
of  such  medicines;  and  the  greatest  advantage  results 
from  charging  these  and  the  poultices  with  sulphur  and 
turpentine: — the  virtues  of  tbem  all,  moreover,  will  be 
much  supported  by  due  exercise,  and  the  immediately 
putting  the  patient  in  a  flannel  under-dress.  Rhubarb, 
colomba,  ipecacuan,  and  canella  alba  in  powdered  com- 
position, or  the  same  medicines  in  a  fluid  mixture  may  be 
given  internally,  when  such  a  mode  is  proper: — they  should 
be  exhibited  in  free  doses  and  on  alternate  evenings,  the 
lavements  being  substituted  on  the  intermediate  Calo- 
mel and  blistering,  in  this  disease,  produce  the  very  worst 
effects  when  injudiciously  administered: — parents,  there- 
fore, and  the  unskilful  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  energetic  remedies.  The  former  has  a 
certain  tendency  to  induce  defective  or  irregular  diges- 
tion, and  to  deteriorate  the  vital  qualities  of  the  blood 
which,  in  animals,  is  the  prime  fountain  of  their  living  and 
material  natures;  and  the  latter,  from  the  powers  of  life 
being  oppressed  in  the  central  and  consequently  enfeebled 
in  the  superficial  organs,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  fever- 
ishness,  inappetency,  and  irritable  sores. 
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Besides  the  strumous  now  described,  there  are  sever- 
al other  varieties  of  atrophy  or  general  emaciation  pro- 
ceeding in  a  chief  degree  from  an  interior  visceral  disease, 
as  that  of  the  kidneys,  spleen  or  liver,  and  even  of  the 
lungs,  which  last  forms  true  consumption  and  does  really 
occur  in  infants,  though  less  frequently  than  in  grown 
persons.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  juvenile  wast- 
ings,  however,  has  connexion  with  one  modification  or 
other  of  the  scrofulous  taint.  With  reference  to  such  cir- 
cumstances, then,  let  it  be  a  general  rule,  that  in  almost 
all  the  illnesses  of  children,  whatever  be  their  immediate 
source,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  direct  an  observant 
eye  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  whose  de- 
rangements generally  constitute  the  first  symptoms,  and 
to  endeavour  by  the  promptest  means  to  correct  their 
disorder,  or  the  first  and  slightest  sign  of  such  disorder,  so 
soon  as  it  shall  appear. 

X.  Scrofula  may  be  noticed  in  this  section,  from  its 
intimate  dependence  on  the  circumstances  of  digestion. — 
Many  characteristic  indications  go  to  establish  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  scrofulous  state  itself  and  the  morbid 
disposition  from  which  it  originates: — this  disposition 
really  exists  in  nature,  and  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  ob- 
servation. Whatever  be  the  form  it  assumes,  this  mala- 
dy is  as  insidious  in  its  approach  as  it  is  gradual  in  its  de- 
velopment. Various  constitutions  and  very  dissimilar 
textures  are  susceptible  of  the  diseased  actions  on  which 
it  depends;  and  these  constitutional  as  well  as  textural 
circumstances,  in  a  particular  manner,  determine  its  char- 
acteristic manifestations. 

Children  and  the  young  suffer  oftener  from  the  scrofu- 
lous affection  than  those  of  riper  .years.  From  its  influ- 
ence, however,  no  period  of  life  or  condition  of  sex  is  ex- 
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empted.  Age,  indeed,  alters  the  predisposition  to  it,  in 
different  structures: — in  childhood  and  adolescence,  the 
upper  lip,  the  eyes,  and  the  glandular  system  are  prone 
to  become  the  site  of  scrofulous  lesions;  the  lungs,  the 
visceral  tissues,  and  spongy  part  of  the  bones,  acquire  an 
increased  degree  of  liability  to  sustain  their  ravages  in 
after-life. 

Systematic  writers  regard  the  scrofulous  habit  as  being 
characterised  by  a  great  assemblage  of  distinctive  symp- 
toms:— many  of  these,  however,  occur  in  other  diseases. 
Persons  in  whom  this  habit  obtains  are  distinguished  by 
a  particular  delicacy  and  langour  of  countenance ;  their 
cheeks  are  soft,  smooth,  and  flaccid ;  the  lips  have  a  mel- 
low redness,  while  the  parts  around  the  mouth  are  of  a 
dull  pallid  hue;  there  is  an  indescribable  appearance  about 
the  eyes;  the  pupil  is  generally  dilated;  from  its  vessels 
being  impermeable  by  the  red  globules  of  blood,  it  ex- 
hibits a  pearly  whiteness ;  and  the  upper  eye-lid  is  unusu- 
ally depressed.    Universal  experience  will  confirm  the 
remark,  that  there  are  no  legitimate  grounds  for  regarding 
the  white  and  rosy  cheek,  the  flaxen  hair  and  azure  eye, 
as  signs  indicative  of  a  predisposition  to  scrofulous  dis- 
eases.   Whoever  has  extensively  and  philosophically  in- 
vestigated this  interesting  subject  must  be  convinced,  that 
persons  having  every  variety  of  complexion,  from  the  fin- 
est European  tints  to  the  darkest  Ethiopian  hues,  are  a- 
like  exposed  to  it;  and,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
them  in  circumstances  favourable  to  its  development,  to 
have  it  fully  established. 

The  scrofulous  state  is,  in  some  degree  determined  by 
the  simple  or  combined  operation  of  such  causes  as  the 
following ;— cold  and  variable  temperature;  excessive  hu- 
midity and  impureness  of  the  atmosphere;  mental  disquie- 
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tude;  inactive,  luxurious,  intemperate  life;  indigestible, 
defective,  or  insalubrious  nourishment ;  precarious  health 
induced  by  inflammatory,  febrile  and  nervous  diseases ; 
debility  resulting  from  the  action  of  mercury;  contagions 
of  various  kinds;  hereditary  or  congenital  peculiarity  of 
the  person's  organization;  and,  in  a  chief  degree,  by  all 
those  agents  whose  influences  derange  the  vital,  particu- 
larly the  digestive  functions ;  and,  by  altering  the  natural 
actions  of  a  part,  give  rise  to  that  change  of  structure 
which  is  termed  a  scrofulous  disease.  It  has  been  ob- 
served to  occur  in  children  who,  instead  of  being  suckled 
at  the  mother's  breast,  are  fed  with  the  spoon;  in  others 
who,  though  suckled  at  the  breast,  have  had  only  a  scanty 
allowance  of  old  and  vitiated  milk;  and  also  very  fre- 
quently in  those  who,  while  young,  could  obtain  only  a 
watery  vegetable  aliment. 

Scrofula,  in  frequent  instances,  really  is  a  hereditary 
disease : — every  person  of  experience  must  be  possessed 
of  evidence  sufficient  to  confirm  this  proposition. — A 
woman  died  of  consumption  in  the  last  month  of  her 
pregnancy;  and,  on  her  body  being  examined  after  death, 
the  lungs  were  found  full  of  tubercles,  some  of  which  bad 
suppurated  and  destroyed  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
lung: — in  other  respects,  the  body  was  in  a  healthy  state. 
The  child's  lungs  were  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as 
the  mother's,  being  studded  with  scrofulous  tubercles  some 
of  which  also  had  suppurated : — its  body  was  otherwise 
free  from  disease. 

Particular  attention  in  the  attempts  at  preventing  or 
curing  scrofula,  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans:— in  the  prevention,  by  avoiding  all  those  causes 
which  tend  to  disturb  their  functions ;  and,  in  the  cure, 
by  tranquilizing  irritation,  and  restoring  their  healthy  ac- 
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tions.  For  the  attainment  of  these  general  objects,  an 
appropriate  management  of  clothing,  diet,  and  medicinal 
agents  ought  to  be  instituted. 

Frequent  vicissitudes  of  climate  have  ever  been  injur- 
ious to  health;  and,  in  this  country,  are  deemed  acces- 
sary to  the  prevalence  of  scrofulous  affections.  Their  ef- 
fects on  the  animal  economy  will  be  best  counteracted  by 
employing  means  adapted  to  preserve  the  body's  tempera- 
ture as  equable  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  parents 
should  take  the  greatest  care  that  the  natural  functions 
of  the  body,  especially  of  the  skin  in  children,  be  per- 
formed in  a  regular  and  healthy  manner,  and  that  they  be 
not  subjected  to  confinement  for  hours  in  close  warm  a- 
partments,  and  then  sent  into  the  open  air,  where  the 
temperature  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  lower,  with- 
out any  additional  clothing,  except  a  covering  for  the 
head.  When,  therefore,  any  young  one  exhibits  personal 
or  functional  signs  of  being  liable  to  suffer  from  the  scro- 
fulous affection,  there  will  be  much  propriety  in  securing 
for  its  use  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
woollen  or  chamois-leather  clothing : — whenever  indica- 
tions for  its  employment  appear,  it  must  be  forthwith 
adopted;  and,  so  soon  as  the  call  has  ceased,  this  dress 
may  be  discontinued. — Stimulating  food  and  drinks,  of 
every  kind  are  to  be  carefully  withheld  from  scrofulous 
children.  They  ought  to  eat  no  more  at  one  time  than 
can  be  easily  digested ;  and  their  meals,  consisting  solely 
of  good  and  nourishing  fare,  should  be  taken  at  regular 
intervals.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  living  ir- 
regularly ;  -perhaps  fasting  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day, 
and  then  eating  an  immense  meal,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  it,  must  be  to  excite  the  whole  system,  to  a 
state  of  fever,  besides  the  immediate  bad  effects  it  has  on 
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the  stomach  and  bowels;  and,  as  hunger  and  thirst  are 
incompatible  sensations,  eating  and  drinking  should  not 
be  indulged  in  at  the  same  time ;  in  both  an  equal  degree 
of  regularity  is  necessary.  Let  it  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  these  observations  apply  only  to  the  simple 
state  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  which  is  not  suffering 
from  local  disease.  In  complicated  cases  wherein  such 
local  disease  is  extensive  and  producing  irritation,  pain, 
disturbance  of  the  natural  functions,  and  hectic  fever,  ex- 
perience has  shewn  that  generous  diet  and  stimulating 
drinks  are  not  only  admissible  but  useful. 

Consistently  with  these  general  views  of  the  disease's 
nature,  the  keeping  the  bowels  regular  and  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  natural,  constitute  the  most  important  points 
in  its  management.    But  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  im- 
proving the  health,  or  regulating  the  actions  of  the  bow- 
els by  medicine,  if  a  strict  attention  to  diet,  exercise  and 
clothing  be  not  at  the  same  time  uniformly  maintained:— 
for,  if  the  stomach  be  overloaded  with  food,  no  salutary 
digestion  can  take  place;  and,  if  the  food  be  improper  in 
quality  or  quantity,  no  medicine  whatever  can  act  benefi- 
cially on  the  bowels.    As,  however,  the  constitution  as 
well  as  age  of  children,  who  may  become  affected  with 
this  disease,  are  necessarily  very  different,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  at  first  what  medicine  shall  be  applicable  to 
each  particular  case: — medicines,  indeed,  act  very  differ- 
ently on  children  of  even  the  same  age;  and,  that  what 
purges  one  violently,  will  have  no  effect  on  another. 
Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  giving 
violent  purges,  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  avoid 
large  purgative  doses  of  calomel,  which  abvays  excite 
more  general  irritation  than  the  evacuation  from  the  bow- 
els is  able  to  relieve;  and  they  often  so  much  weaken  the 
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stomach  that  a  very  long  time  elapses  before  it  is  able  to 
recover  its  natural  powers.  The  chief  object,  therefore, 
in  prescribing  medicines  should  be  to  procure  a  proper 
emptying  of  the  bowels  daily,  and  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  secretions.  Any  of  the  mild  purgatives  by  the 
mouth,  or  of  those  advised  so  often  already  in  external  ap- 
plication, may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  if  one 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  desired  effect,  it  is  right  to 
desist  from  its  use  and  substitute  another.  The  very 
great  influence  which  evacuations  from  the  bowels  pro- 
duce on  all  the  rest  of  the  body  must  be  perceptible  to 
any  impartial  observer : — it  is,  therefore,  certain  that,  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  them,  a  decided  impression  on . 
the  whole  or  on  one  particular  part  of  the  body  may  be 
determined.  Thus,  if  there  be  much  general  irritation, 
or  heal  irritation  and  inflammation,  by  augmenting  the 
intestinal  discharges,  taking  care  however  not  to  exasper- 
ate the  bowels,  we  shall  greatly  relieve  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  states. 

Solutions  of  isinglass  in  warm  milk,  animal  jelly,  and 
the  nutritive  farinaceous  foods,  frequently  prove  advan- 
tageous in  the  management  of  a  scrofulous  constitution. 
When  there  is  an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  soda 
or  prepared  chalk  will  tend  to  correct  this  cause  of  dis- 
tress:— tonic  medicines  seldom  have  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening the  system,  and  they  possess  no  specific  power 
whatever  over  the  disease.  When  there  is  only  a  predis- 
position to  it,  and  before  the  supervention  of  any  active 
local  affection,  sea-bathing  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  made  beneficial  by  rendering  the  body  less 
susceptible  of  cold,  and  consequently  less  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  Nevertheless  this  is 
altogether  incapable  of  promoting  the  discussion  of  scro- 
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fulous  tumours  or  healing  the  ulcers  which  proceed  from 
them ;  and,  it  is  injurious  in  all  cases  where  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  even  a  disposition  to  tubercles  of  the  lungs. 
Observation  and  reflection  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
sons threatened  with  becoming  scrofulous  should,  on  no 
account  whatever,  remain  longer  than  four  months  in  the 
year  at  the  sea-side  ;  and  there  will  be  advantage  in  di- 
viding even  this  period  by  a  temporary  change  of  resi- 
dence. Warm  bathing  is  unsuitable  to  such  complaints : — 
it  hurries  respiration,  quickens  the  pulse,  and  injures  the 
general  health: — good  air  and  exercise,  however,  are  con- 
ducive to  then-  cure,  in  having  a  tendency  to  promote  the 

regular  performance  of  the  vital  functions  Scrofula,  in 

fine,  is  hereditary,  but  the  tendency  to  it  may  exist  with- 
out being  called  into  action: — a  disposition  to  it  may  be 
acquired,  where  there  is  no  hereditary  tendency: — what- 
ever necessarily  contributes  to  derange  the  natural  ac- 
tions of  the  body  is  capable  of  inducing  it;  and,  hence, 
it  is  always  a  constitutional  disease : — it  may  very  often 
be  prevented  by  avoiding  all  those  causes  that  have  a  di- 
rect influence  in  disturbing  the  general  health: — and,  it 
.can  only  be  cured  by  protecting  the  system  from  every 
source  of  irritation,  and  by  restoring  the  natural  and  vig- 
orous functions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

When  the  scrofulous  constitution  becomes  established, 
there  is  no  structure  nor  organ  of  the  body  which  may 
not  be  attacked  by  the  consecutive  disease;  and,  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  observation,  that  some  parts  are 
more  obnoxious  than  others  to  be  so  influenced.  Local 
scrofula,  therefore,  occurs  in  the  glandular  system,  as 
the  female  breast  and  glands  of  the  neck;  in  the  bones 
and  spine;  in  the  ancle,  knee,  hip,  wrist,  elbow,  and  other 
joints;  jn  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  pancreas  and  spleen; 
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the  kidneys  and  intestines;  and  in  the  eyes  and  the 

brain  Such,  then,  being  the  vital  organs  which  appear, 

as  it  were  by  selection,  to  be  most  exposed  to  undergo 
the  ravages  of  this  ungenerous  malady,  greater  service 
shall  be  done  to  parents  by  dissuading  them  from  all  un- 
skilful interference  with  topical  swellings,  inflammations 
and  sores  having  their  primary  source  in  the  scrofulous 
constitution,  than  by  confusing  them  with  distinctive  rules 
for  the  management  of  morbid  affections  which  too  often, 
even  in  the  hands  of  wisdom  and  experience,  prove  most 
unmanageable.  When,  therefore,  a  tumour  of  this  kind 
has  arisen,  for  instance,  under  the  jaw,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, so  long  as  the  part  remains  free  of  heat,  pain  and 
redness,  to  secure  it  from  the  impressions  of  cold  or  ex- 
traneous irritation  by  covering  it  with  fine  carded  cotton, 
chamois-leather  almost  daily  renewed,  with  fur,  or  with 
flannel : — when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  grows  painful,  hot 
or  inflamed,  lotions  or  fomentations  without  friction,  or 
poultices  containing  water  and  salt,  vinegar  with  nitre, 
spirits,  vinegar  and  the  ammoniated  muriate,  or  similar 
liquid  compositions,  either  cold  or  heated,  are  adapted  to 
check  the  enlargement  of  such  tumours  and  sometimes  to 
procure  their  resolution.  Incipient  swellings  of  the  joints 
require  the  same  applications ; — but,  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  constitutional  treatment  is  by  far  the  most 
important ;  and  that,  when  the  local  disease  does  evidently 
make  advances,  there  is  the  truest  benevolence  in  impli- 
citly resigning  its  care  to  the  legitimate  resources  of  art. 


THORACIC  DISEASES. 
Few  of  the  diseases,  having  their  chief  seat  in  the  neck 
and  chest,  are  peculiar  to  childhood.    Among  these,  may 
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be  first  described,  imperfect  formation  of  the  heart,  and 
dropsy  of  its  capsule. 

I.  Both  these  states,  then,  take  their  commencement 
during  the  foetal  period  of  existence;  but  their  effects  on 
the  system  do  not,  of  course,  become  apparent  till  the 
vital  operations  require  being  perfectly  established. 
Their  general  symptoms  are  so  much  alike,  that  the  eye 

of  experience  alone  can  distinguish  between  them:  in 

such  cases,  there  is  difficulty  of  sucking,  and  of  breathing 
which  occasionally  has  intense  accessions  threatening  suf- 
focation ;  the  pulse  is  very  weak  and  often  intermits ;  all  the 
person  has  a  clammy  coldness  especially  in  the  extremities; 
the  lips  are  purple  or  livid;  the  cheeks  seem  bloodless; 
the  eye  heavy  and  agitated,  and  the  whole  surface  has  a 

dull  bluish  or  leaden  colour  When  such  appearances 

prevail,  the  duty  of  parents  is  merely  to  attempt,  with  the 
simplest  means,  the  maintaining  freedom  of  the  bowels 
and  correcting  what  acidity  interrupts  the  digestion  of 
nourishment  and  disturbs  the  circulation: — more,  even 
the  most  skilful  assistant  might  not  be  able  to  accomplish, 
and  error  may  hasten  or  aggravate  the  course  whereby 
the  young  one  shall  escape  from  sufferings  which  are  not 
easily  alleviated  and  whose  causes  can  seldom  be  removed. 

II.  Croup  assumes  two  distinct  forms,  each  of  which 
is  modified  by  personal  circumstances  and  the  morbid 
causes  wherein  the  disease  originates.  When  acute,  its 
course  terminates,  in  a  few  days,  either  in  health  or  dis- 
solution : — .when  chronic,  it  extends  occasionally  to  sever- 
al weeks  or  even  months.  Under  both  these  varieties,  it 
begins  with  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold;  but  it 
essentially  consists  in  a  peculiar  inflammation  that,  if  un- 
obstructed, may  implicate  the  whole  range  of  the  wind- 
pipe to  its  minutest  ramifications  in  the  lungs. 
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Acute  croup  commences  with  a  slight  cough,  sneezing 
and  hoarseness  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  are  succeeded  by 
a  particular  shrillness  and  singing  of  the  voice.  These 
are  its  more  prominent  symptoms,— pain  about  the  upper 
end  of  the  wind-pipe,  with  increasing  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  a  whizzing  sound  in  performing  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, as  if  the  air-passages  were  straitened;— often,  the 
cough  is  dry;  but,  if  any  thing  be  expectorated,  this  in 
some  instances  has  a  purulent  appearance,  in  others  con- 
sists of  fibres  resembling  portions  of  a  membrane; — an 
uneasy  feeling  of  heat,  frequency  and  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  restlessness  and  the  usual  manifestations  of  the  fev- 
erish state; — redness  and  swelling,  in  many  cases,  on  the 
back  parts  of  the  mouth  which  occasionally  also  have  an 
appearance  of  being  smeared  with  matter  similar  to  that 
rejected  by  coughing; — the  lips  and  cheeks  are  alternately 
pale  and  livid; — from  the  violence  of  the  stragglings,  the 
head  and  face  remain  constantly  bedewed  with  perspira- 
tion;— the  embarrassment  of  breathing  augments; — the 
countenance . exhibits  great  distress; — and  the  sense  of 
strangling  acquires  deeper  intensity,  and  more  frequently 
returns. — Medical  history  has  not  yet  recorded  any  evi- 
dence of  this  disease  having  a  contagious  nature. 

Croup,  then,  is  the  result  of  true  inflammation,  accom- 
panied by  considerable  spasmodic  action  and  fever: — its 
essence  consists  in  the  secretion  of  a  viscid  and  concrete 
membrane  which  lines  the  wind-pipe  and  is  perpetually 
endangering  suffocation: — and  it  proceeds  from  whatever 
causes  tend  to  weaken  the  lungs,  or  excite  any  degree  of 
irritation  so  as  to  favour  the  establishment  of  a  preternat- 
ural secretion  into  the  tubes  or  air-cells  of  that  organ. 
Such  being  the  nature  of  this  formidable  disease,  its  cure 
demands  a  prompt  and  active  attention,  and  should  be 
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directed  chiefly  to  the  object  of  counteracting  and  remov- 
ing the  membranous  deposition  which  is  every  moment 
in  danger  of  producing  suffocation,  especially  in  very 
young  children  in  whom  the  natural  aperture  of  the  wind- 
pipe is  often  not  more  than  a  line  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
Error  here  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  may,  there- 
fore, lead  to  a  train  of  very  distressing  circumstances. 

While  the  symptoms  are  merely  those  of  an  ordinary 
cold,  they  may  be  treated  with  frictions  of  the  spine,  fre- 
quent sponging  of  the  body  and  extremities  with  stimu- 
lating fluids,  either  cold  or  hot,  or  with  fomentations  of 
the  belly,  trunk  and  neck,  or  poultices,  and  with  mild 
aperients  as  shall  be  preferred.  On  the  very  first  appear- 
ance, however,  of  the  croupy  cough  and  breathing  being 
perceived,  the  most  energetic  remedies  become  indispen- 
sable. These  may  be  administered  in  the  following  or- 
der, leeches  on  the  throat  close  under  the  chin,  to  the 

number  of  three  for  each  of  the  first  four  years  of  a  child's 
age,  and  two  for  every  year  of  one  who  is  older: — immed- 
iately on  the  animals  ceasing  to  suck,  their  bites  should  be 
stopped  from  bleeding  by  the  means  described  in  a  former 
section,  and  the  whole  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  the 
chest  and  the  belly  covered  with  sulphureous  poultices  or 
preferably  with  such  as  contain  much  turpentine : — next,  a 
smart  laxative  must  be  exhibited  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  hours,  brought  away  by  a  large  opening  lavement, 
if  it  was  taken  by  the  mouth : — and,  on  this  having  opera- 
ted, another  charged  with  turpentine  and  destined  to  re- 
main for  some  time  in  the  bowels,  ought  to  be  injected. 

Such  applications  directly  oppose  inflammation  and,  in 
this  disease,  its  peculiar  results: — they  may  be  continued 
or  repeated  as  necessary;  and,  in  many  instances,  they 
will  subdue  an  attack  of  croup  at  its  very  outset.  The 
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turpentine,  in  particular,  augments  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  natural  secretions  of  the  bowels;  and,  in  this  way,  by 
withdrawing  secretible  particles  from  the  blood,  acts  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  that  morbid  deposition  in 
the  wind-pipe,  on  which  the  essence  as  well  as  danger  of 
this  malady  depends.     Calomel,  in  free  and  repeated 
doses,  has  been  valued  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  sav- 
ing a  young  one  afflicted  with  croup: — there  is  much 
mistake,  however,  in  this  practice,  and  many  sad  failures 
have  been  the  result.    The  green  dejections  described  as 
the  test  of  its  having  taken  good  effect,  are  really  nothing 
'more  than  the  mere  effects  of  its  tendency  to  augment 
the  secretion  of  bile.    By  this  quality,  the  medicine  may 
assist  in  intercepting  the  disease's  progress;  but  the  chief 
advantages  derivable  from  its  use,  are  those  afforded  by  its 
purgative  virtues.  For  such  reasons,  it  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
hibited here  but  as  a  purgative,  and  should  be  followed  in 
a  very  few  hours  by  an  opening  lavement,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  its  injurious  effects  of  impoverishing  the 
blood.    Whatever  has  the  power  of  restoring  or  increas- 
ing their  activity  in  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  skin,  without  impairing  the  sufferer's 
strength,  shall  be  the  best  for  counteracting  this  malady's 
very  dangerous  course:— and,  experience  itself  will  de- 
monstrate that  turpentine  with  the  aid  of  superficial  ex- 
citement and  moderate  evacuation  should  be  preferred. 

Chronic  croup  begins  with  the  child  being  affected  in 
a  manner  little  dissimilar  from  that  which  characterises 
the  former  kind;  but,  as  the  course  of  this  is  more  pro- 
tracted, the  symptoms  accompanying  it  are  proportion- 
ately less  violent.  While,  therefore,  the  disease  exhibits 
its  primary  manifestations  only,  and  so  long  as  its  ad- 
vances are  moderate,  such  remedies  as  are  calculated  suc- 
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cessfully  to  oppose  its  first  progress  in  the  acute  form  will 
be  quite  suitable  to  the  management  of  those  peculiarities 
whereby  the  chronic  is  distinguished.  Under  each  of  its 
modifications,  however,  it  remains  but  for  a  brief  period 
susceptible  of  impression  by  popular  instrumentality: — 
for  this  important  reason,  it  always  requires  the  best  treat- 
ment: where,  as  in  croup,  the  morbid  actions  are  rapid 

and  violent,  delay  becomes  particularly  dangerous. 

III.  Chincough  originates  from  sources  which  generally 
elude  the  most  inquisitive  research : — on  this  account,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  proceeding  from  a  miasm  having  a 
specific  nature  and  peculiar  quality  which,  without  being 
essentially  linked  with  fever,  exercises  a  direct  determina- 
tion to  the  lungs.  It  is  an  infantile  disease;  but  sometimes 
occurs  in  adults: — it  rarely  attacks  a  person  more  than 
once  during  life;  and  lasts  irregularly  from' three  or  four 
weeks,  to  as  many  months.  Moistness  of  the  skin,  warm 
extremities,  open  bowels,  plentiful  expectoration,  and  free 
vomiting,  are  its  favourable  symptoms. 

At  first,  the  expectoration  is  small  in  quantity,  but  after- 
wards becomes  more  abundant:— it  is  always  viscid. 
During  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  the  whole  system 
sustains  great  and  violent  agitation,  and  the  hoop  is  often 
accompanied  with  rejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
While  the  fit  lasts,  the  face  is  turgid  and  purple  from  suf- 
fusion; the  eye-balls  swollen  and  prominent;  and  the  pa- 
tient, as  if  with  an  instinctive  forewarning  of  the  attack, 
falls  on  his  knees  or  clings  to  the  nearest  support.  In- 
stantly, however,  the  violence  is  forgotten;  and,  after 
deeply  panting  for  breath,  he  returns  with  eagerness  to  i 
the  interrupted  play  or  other  pursuit,  and  the  vomiting, 
is  succeeded  by  a  craving  for  a  new  supply  of  food. 
In  this  disease,  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  mucous 
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glands  of  the  wind-pipe  is  the  primary  affection,  to  which 
the  gaspings  and  spasms  are  only  secondary: — hence, 
when  in  the  height  of  its  course,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  very  copious  secretion  of  the  mucous  fluid,  a  free 
'discharge  of  which  mitigates  the  general  symptoms. 

Attention  should  be  directed,  in  treating  chincough,  to 
whatever  will  moderate  the  influences  of  its  essential  na- 
ture, protract  the  return  of  the  convulsive  paroxysms, 
and  mitigate  their  violence.    For  this  purpose,  bleeding 
is  sometimes  found  necessary  in  severe  cases ;  but,  except 
in  such  cases,  it  ought  always  to  be  avoided,  because 
spasmodic  affections  are  often  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished by  abstractions  of  blood.    Light,  nutritive  food 
is  beneflcial ;— confinement  of  the  bowels  should  be  care- 
fully prevented;— no  benefit  will  be  derived  from  strong 
purging.    Emetics  prove  the  most  effectual  remedy,  and 
such  as  act  without  harshness  may  be  freely  adminis- 
tered:—their  action  tends  equally  to  interrupt  and  mo- 
derate the  paroxysms  and  to  keep  the  lungs  unloaded,  by 
producing  a  determination  to  the  surface.    When  the 
disease  is  protracted,  the  irritative  power  on  which  it  de- 
pends generally  consists  in  habit  alone:— it  then  becomes 
requisite  to  oppose  this  habit,  which  is  spasmodic,  by  an 
appropriate  employment  of  antispasmodic  means.  These 
may  be  sedatives,  which  remove  their  morbid  irritability 
from  the  affected  muscles  ;_and  stimulants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  a  local  and  general  revulsion  ;_and  to- 
mes, with  a  view  to  invigorate  the  system  and  particu- 
larly the  weakened  textures  of  the  wind-pipe  and  other 
implicated  parts  :_parents,  however,  should  not  venture 
far  in  this  part  of  the  treatment.    They  may  use  opium 
and  hemlock;  but  such  medicines  must  always  by  them 
be  externally  applied.   After  reddening  the  surface  by  fo- 
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mentations  of  hot  water  or  frictions  of  artificial  musk, 
either  of  these  drugs  in  a  powder  formed  of  itself  and 
mustard  in  equal  proportions,  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
neck,  breast,  or  spine  between  the  shoulders,  and  then 
covered  with  a  warm  poultice : — this  and  the  powder  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  circumstances  shall  indicate. 

When  stimulating  remedies  are  deemed  requisite  for 
taking  off  the  propensity  to  spasmodic  movement  in  the 
wind-pipe,  these  also  ought  never  to  be  exhibited  through 
the  mouth,  except  by  the  best  discriminating  prescription. 
Simple  poultices,  hot  and  containing  a  little  garlic  or 
mustard  or  even  the  blistering  fly,  form  very  convenient 
applications  of  this  kind: — such,  likewise,  are  embroca- 
tions containing  spirits  of  hartshorn  with  camphor  and 
that  of  the  olive  or  any  other  of  the  more  penetrating  es- 
sential oils: — but  the  best  and  surest  of  all  such  means 
are  rubbings  with  artificial  musk,  or  poultices  of  turpen- 
tine having  their  surface  slightly  smeared  with  a  few  drops 
of  the  croton-oil: — either  of  these  will  prove  beneficial 
by  its  action  on  a  multitude  of  nerves  having  immediate 
communication  with  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  with  the 
diaphragm,  the  lungs  and  the  heart. 

Chincough,  however,  can  be  managed  in  all  ordinary 
circumstances  by  the  use  of  mild  aperients,  occasional 
emetics,  with  tonic  medicines  supported  by  light  nourish- 
ment containing  in  it  solutions  of  isinglass  or  mucilage  of 
iceland-moss.  Frictions  of  the  spine  and  chest  with 
spirits,  vinegar  and  nitre,  or  similar  lotions,  by  bracing 
the  system,  will  conduce  to  the  same  end;  and,  if  there 
is  no  fever,  a  child  of  three  or  more  years  may  have  full 
doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  on  going  to  bed. 
But  the  most  important  part  of  the  tonic  plan  of  treating 
this  disease  consists  in  a  change  of  air,  especially  where 
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the  difference  of  temperature  can  be  rendered  considera- 
ble, as  from  a  low  to  a  high  atmosphere,  or  from  an  in- 
land residence  to  the  sea-coast: — at  the  same  time,  cold- 
bathing,  will  be  more  advantageous  than  any  prescription 
whatever,  by  introducing  a  new  action  into  the  syBtem. 


CEPHALIC  DISEASES. 
Children  are  liable  to  several  affections  having  their 
chief  seat  in  the  mouth,  face  and  head : — of  these,  the 
common  Cold  is  not  the  least  frequent. 

I.  Exposure  to  the  external  air  inducing  a  suppression 
of  perspiration  is  usually  accounted  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
ease. Something,  however,  must  depend  on  the  actual 
state  of  the  constitution  at  the  moment  of  seizure;  and 
something  also  upon  the  variable  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and,  a  change  in  both  generally  concurs  in  form- 
ing its  determinative  cause.  Its  more  ordinary  manifes- 
tations are, — a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head  and  of  weight 
over  the  eyes,  which  are  inflamed  and  float  in  tears ;  the 
nostrils  first  become  obstructed  and  subsequently  pour 
forth  a  thick  acrimonious  fluid  that  excoriates  the  skin  as 
it  descends  and  is  accompanied  with  frequent  sneez- 
ing; the  voice  grows  hoarse,  the  back  parts  of  the  mouth 
sore,  and  the  lungs  loaded  with  excess  of  the  mucous  dis- 
charge which  occasions  a  troublesome  cough;  and,  in 
many  persons,  some  degree  of  feverishness  supervenes. 

Mild  cases  of  cold  require  only  a  few  days  of  confine- 
ment in  a  room  having  a  warm  but  not  close  atmosphere, 
aided  by  abstinence  from  all  heavy  and  exciting  foods 
and  drinks.  At  the  same  time,  the  body  and  extremi- 
ties may  be  freely  sponged  with  heated  water  or  im- 
mersed in  a  bath,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  perspir- 
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ation; — and  the  digestive  organs  must  be  carefully  regu- 
lated, in  infants,  by  means  of  gentle  lavements  and  in  older 
children  by  opening  medicines,  as  rhubarb  or  castor-oil 
internally  exhibited.  When  oppression  arises  in  the  chest 
or  head,  with  considerable  fever,  there  will  be  advantage 
in  placing  leeches  on  the  temples,  in  giving  a  smart  eva- 
cuant,  in  covering  the  chest  with  large  warm  poultices, 
in  using  a  foot-bath,  and  in  some  instances,  exhibiting  an 
emetic. — If  such  remedies  shall  not  be  able  to  subdue  the 
cold,  it  must  be  held  as  depending  on  a  cause  which  the 
uninitiated  eye  cannot  penetrate. 

II.  Inflammation  of  a  particular  kind  affects  the  glands 
under  the  ear: — it  is  attended  with  local  swelling;  and, 
in  some  young  persons,  extends  widely  and  occasions 
much  pain,  but  rarely  tends  to  suppuration.  It  is  called 
mumps  in  the  English,  and  branks  in  the  Scottish  verna- 
cular language.  Though  occasionally  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  neck,  a  tumour  generally  occurs  in  both,  but  soon 
becomes  diffused  to  a  considerable  extent  so  as  to  involve 
the  glands  under  the  chin: — it  is  seldom  accompanied 
with  much  fever,  and  usually  increases  till  the  fourth 

day,  after  which  it  gradually  declines  Many  winters 

have  implicitly  adopted,  from  their  predecessors,  the  say- 
ing that  this  disease  is  contagious;  but  there  exists  an  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence from  which  the  doctrine  has  been  deduced. 

Covering  all  the  neck  and  side  of  the  head  thickly 
with  carded  cotton,  or  chamois-leather,  or  a  smooth  poul- 
tice whose  temperature  is  regularly  maintained  at  that  of 
animal  heat;  frequent  sponging  the  person  with  heated  vin- 
egar and  nitre,  aperient  and  internally  refrigerant  medicine 
with  sometimes  a  mild  emetic,  and  security  from  the  vicissi- 
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fades  of  atmospheric  influence,  will  in  many  cases  con- 
duct this  affection  to  a  favourable  termination. 

III.  Thrush  attacks  infants  soon  after  their  birth,  and 
consists  in  an  eruption  of  minute  vesicles  which,  when 
mature,  are  filled  with  a  white  milky  fluid.    These  usu- 
ally appear  first  on  the  angles  of  the  lips,  whence  they 
spread  over  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  till  at  length  many 
of  the  pimples  coalesce  and  form  patches.    Next,  they 
beset  the  back  parts  of  the  mouth,  descend  through  the 
gullet  into  the  stomach,  and  proceed  over  the  entire 
course  of  the  bowels,  inducing  dejections  loaded  with 
filmy  sloughs.    When  the  disease  is  very  mild  or  re- 
strained by  right  management,  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  mouth,  and  terminates  with  a  single  separation  of  the 
curd-like  crusts.    Usually,  however,  it  makes  greater  ad- 
vances, and  a  second,  or  even  a  third  crop  of  pimples 
succeeds  that  which  disappears.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
digestive  organs  exhibit  signs  of  being  disordered  by  the 
presence  of  acrimonious  fluids,  the  pulse  is  quickened, 
and  tbe  babe  becomes  restless  and  impatient;  neverthe- 
less the  general  health  seems  little  disturbed.    In  those 
of  a  sickly  habit,  however,  when  the  food  is  insalutary  and 
the  frame  weak  and  emaciated,  the  vesicles  ulcerate,  the 
sores  spread  wider  and  deeper,  low  fever  ensues,  and  the 
young  one  sinks  underneath  its  malignity. 

Even  in  its  mildest  form,  this  eruption  appears  to  be 
intensely  acrid  and  erosive;  for  the  nurse's  nipple  is  sure 
of  being  affected; — its  nature  also  is  specific  and  conta- 
gious. In  order,  however,  to  multiply  itself  and  preserve 
its  peculiar  powers,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  come 
into  close  union  with  a  membrane  of  the  same  structure 
as  that  in  which  it  originates: — hence,  the  nipple  though 
eroded  by  the  humour  never  produces  thrushy  pimples, 
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nor  does  the  sore  on  it  spread  beyond  the  range  of  the 
acrid  discharge;  but  the  disease  has  been  received  by 
kissing  the  infected  lips  of  an  infant,  and  in  this  manner 
propagated  itself  to  grown  persons.  ' 

On  first  observing  this  eruption,  if  her  infant  be  at  the 
breast,  every  mother  ought  carefully  to  examine,  and 
when  necessary  endeavour  to  repair  her  own  or  the 
nurse's  health:— she  should  also  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  milk  and  whether  the  nipple  itself  be  free  of  all  pri- 
mary disease:— and,  if  the  child  be  weaned,  her  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  quality  of  its  food  will  be  requisite, 
as  well  as  to  its  preparation,  concerning  which  the  at- 
tendants, when  left  to  themselves,  are  often  too  careless. 
With  these  things  in  view,  a  mild  laxative  or  emetic  majr 
be  given,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  offensive  sub- 
stances from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  thus  rooting 
out  the  original  source  of  disease.    In  mere  babes,  an 
opening  lavement  containing  a  little  turpentine  or  rhu- 
barb sprinkled  on  the  stomach  and  covered  with  a  warm 
poultice,  assisted  by  heating  frictions  over  the  spine,  witf 
be  sufficient.    At  the  same  time,  the  pimples  and  sores, 
should  be  frequently  and  diligently  cleansed  with  suitable 
lotions  applied,  in  the  young,  by  a  soft  flat  hair-pencil, 
and  in  older  children,  by  the  free  use  of  gargles : — the  sim- 
ple syrup,  or  that  of  roses,  or  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or 
honey,  holding  a  moderate  proportion  of  kino  in  solution, 
will  be  found  very  beneficial  both  to  the  child's  mouth 
and  the  mother's  nipple.    Such  applications,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  very  powerfully  astringent,  lest  they  hurry 
off  the  white  specks  too  rapidly,  irritate  the  tender  sur- 
face of  the  new  skin,  and  give  rise  to  a  fresh  eruption : — 
this  is  excited  more  frequently  by  a  too  busy  and  precipi- 
tate interference,  than  by  any  other  cause.    When  the 
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digestive  organs  are  perceived  to  be  affected,  their  im- 
provement may  be  solicited  by  exhibiting  powders  of  rhu- 
barb, magnesia  and  kino  in  equal  parts,  or  by  lavements 
of  arrow-root,  holding  kino  and  turpentine,  aided  by  similar 
remedies  placed  on  the  surface,  by  cool  or  heated  frictions, 
fresh  air,  due  exercise,  and  an  appropriate  diet  having  a 
proportion  of  the  isinglass  or  animal  jelly. — When- 
ever such  pimples  pass  into  ulcers  on  any  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  become  dark  or  foetid  or  gangrenous,  and 
when  the  palate,  tongue,  jaws  or  cheeks  suffer  extensive 
erosions,  their  treatment  must  be  scientific. 

IV.  Teething,  when  difficult,  is  apt  to  induce  derange- 
ment of  the  vital  functions,  especially  those  of  the  ali- 
mentary and  nervous  systems.  Acidity  of  the  stomach 
with  occasional  vomiting;  quick  pulses,  hot  dry  skin,  and 
unnatural  dejections,  with  swelling  of  the  belly  and  ema- 
ciation, require  being  corrected  by  the  remedies  advised 
for  moderating  or  removing  the  fevers  of  infants.  On 
this  being  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of  convulsive  agita- 
tions, these  must  be  met  by  such  means  as  were  recom- 
mended in  the  section  where  management  of  such  affec- 
tions was  considered.  Little  reason  is  afforded  by  exper- 
ience, for  regarding  local  applications  to  the  gums  as 

having  ever  contributed  to  the  relief  of  painful  dentition :  

pure  air,  frequent  change  of  dress,  tepid  or  cool  sponging 
of  the  body  and  spine,  with  regularity  of  the  bowels  and 
salutary  nourishment  prove  far  surer  instruments  of  ob- 
taining a  favourable  result.  Dexterity  of  the  nurse,  how- 
ever, may  enable  her  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  gum  over 
the  advancing  tooth  with  the  sharp  edge  of  her  nail,  so 
as  to  promote  its  final  development.  In  doing  this,  the 
motions  should  be  rapid;  and  what  force  can  be  endured, 

without  occasioning  pain,  ought  to  be  employed.  Scari- 
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fication  of  the  gum,  as  well  as  the  management  of  bad 
teeth,  will  be  advised  and  executed  by  the  surgeon. 

V.  Spasmodic  startings,  the  inward  fits  of  children, 
and  all  their  convulsive  motions,  proceed  from  the  excite- 
ments of  difficult  teething,  from  worms  and  whatever  ir- 
ritates the  bowels  Or  the  nervous  system  and  brain.  Such 
affections  originating  from  painful  dentition,  may  be  mo- 
derated by  keeping  digestion  and  the  perspiration  free, 
and  by  supporting  the  strength  with  food  and  exercise, 
friction  of  the  spine,  and  sponging  the  body  with  brac- 
ing fluids  or  medicated  lotions : — by  thus  invigorating  the 
whole  system,  the  progress  of  dentition  will  be  facilitated. 
When  it  is  requisite,  the  gum  may  be  scarified ;  but  mo- 
thers cannot  discriminate  this  necessity,  nor  execute  the 
operation  when  indicated. 

When  worms  form  the  source  of  nervous  disturbance, 
the  remedies  for  expellingthem  should  be  administered: — 
other  substances  offending  the  bowels  may  be  removed  by 
opening  medicine.  Where  acid  in  the  stomach  or  flatu- 
lency is  its  cause,  some  carminative,  as  peppermint  or 
anise-seed,  with  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  may  be  given  at 
least  to  weaned  children ;  but,  before  using  the  former, 
the  bowels  must  be  freely  relieved  by  lavements. 

Cold  or  heat  applied  to  the  surface  by  fomentations, 
poultices,  sponging,  and  bathing,  is  useful  in  these  cases. 
Sudden  application  of  cold,  by  a  blast  of  air  or  affusion 
of  water,  induces  an  universal  shuddering  and  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  skin  ;  and,  hence,  transfers  the  spasmodic  ac- 
tion from  a  particular  organ  or  set  of  organs  to  the  su- 
perficial textures  of  the  body.  If  the  cold,  in  this  way, 
excite  a  general  re-action  and  the  shuddering  be  follow- 
ed by  a  feeling  of  warmth,  it  becomes  a  direct  tonic : — 
it  may  therefore,  be  employed  with  perfect  safety,  and 
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will  prove  more  beneficial  in  a  close  nursery,  than  the 
more  popular  prescription  of  a  warm  bath.  Advantage, 
indeed,  has  been  obtained,  in  many  instances,  after  fail- 
ure of  this  last  remedy,  from  taking  an  infant  and  expos- 
ing his  body  naked,  for  a  few  moments  to  the  air  of  a 
window  thrown  open  to  allow  it  to  blow  upon  him.  The 
great  diminution  of  sensibility  which  prevails  at  such  a 
time,  prevents  all  danger  of  being  affected  by  the  cold  ; 
and  the  patient  is  usually  revived  by  the  rush  of  air,  and 
his  fit  almost  instantly  subsides. 

Heat,  when  combined  with  moisture,  acts  in  such  dis- 
orders by  a  double  power : — it  relaxes  and  stimulates, 
and  thus  tends  to  balance  the  opposing  states  of  morbid 
rigidity  and  morbid  mobility,  on  which  the  convulsive 
diseases  depend.  Warm  bathing,  in  this  way,  produces 
■desirable  results  in  the  convulsions  of  infants  : — but,  the 
fact  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  both  its  effects,  as 
well  the  stimulating  as  the  relaxing,  have  a  great  tenden- 
cy to  weaken  the  system ;  and,  for  this  veason,  the  warm 
bath  must  be  given  with  caution  to  the  young,  and  not 
too  frequently  repeated. 

VI.  Water  in  the  head  is  almost  peculiar  to  infancy: — 
it  occurs  oftenest  in  delicate  children  and  those  possess- 
ing the  scrofulous  predisposition : — such  as  have  attained 
their  fourteenth  year  are  less  exposed  to  its  attacks. 
Next  to  the  common  appearances  of  indisposition,  an  af- 
fecting expression  of  uneasiness  manifested  by  the  child 
on  raising  its  head  from  the  pillow,  and  an  instinctive 
anxiety  for  the  relief  afforded  by  having  it  immediately 
replaced,  usually  form  the  earliest  indications  of  this  dis- 
ease.   Among  its  general  symptoms  may  be  ranged,  

intense  and  unremitting  pain  in  the  head,  especially  a- 
cross  the  brow  ;  great  diminution  of  sensibility ;  suffused 
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redness  of  the  eyes  and  aversion  from  light  jj  sudden  in- 
terruptions  of  sleep;  sickness  at  stomach,  loathing  of  food, 
and  occasional  vomiting ;  obstinacy  of  the  howels,  with 
glossy  dejections  which,  when  urged  by  medicine,  have 
a  dark-green  tinge  and  an  offensive  odour ;  at  first,  the 
pulses  throb  with  preternatural  rapidity,  but  afterwards 
become  inordinately  slow  ;  and  the  skin  is  dry  and  parch- 
ed with  a  feverish  heat.    Although  some  obscurity  may 
attend  its  commencement,  yet  no  disease  is  more  easily 
distinguished  than  this  when  farther  advanced  :  it  ex- 
hibits the  mournful  and  appalling  picture  of  a  child  roll- 
ing its  head  on  the  pillow,  or  perhaps  sawing  the  air  with 
one  hand  while  the  other  is  paralyzed;  with  a  hectic  flush 
on  the  cheek,  the  eyelids  half  concealing  the  pupil,  and 
the  eyes  deprived  of  their  vivacity  by  a  filmy  covering  ; 
fixed  dilatation  of  one  or  both  pupils,  with  redness  of  the 
eye-ball ;  drawing  a  long  sigh ;  frequently  grinding  the 
teeth;  quite  incoherent  or  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility; 
a  burning  fever  on  the  skin,  perspiration  forced  from  every 
pore,  and  all  these  symptoms  alternating  with,  and  at 
last  finished  by,  palpitating  breathing  and  violent  con- 
vulsions. 

This,  then,  is  a  disease  of  the  most  dangerous  nature, 
and  such  as  parents,  on  the  instant  of  suspecting  it,  should 
endeavour  to  subdue  by  the  promptest  measures.  These 
ought  to  be, — turpentine  lavements,  heating  frictions  over 
all  the  spine,  leeches  to  the  temples  and  forehead,  cold 
poultices  on  the  head  itself,  with  stimulating  ones  over 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  employment  of  these 
remedies  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  hap- 
less infant.  Doubt,  in  such  cases,  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  occasion  delay : — there  will  be  safety  even  in 
the  error  of  using  active  means,  where  a  milder  course 
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might  have  been  sufficient : — this  malady  soon  passes 
from  being  impressible  by  unscientific  expedients. 


CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 
Such  affections  of  the  skin  as  occur  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod after  birth  may  be  brought  first  under  consideration. 

I.  Jaundice,  or  the  yellow  gum  of  the  nursery,  usual- 
ly appears  in  the  first  week  of  infancy: — it  is  accompanied 
with  indifference  to  the  breast,  and  yellowness  of  the  skin 
and  eyes,  originating  from  absorption  of  bile  into  the  blood. 
This  state  is  generally  quite  simple  and  needs  no  inter- 
ference beyond  what  the  babe's  comfort  and  health  at  all 
times  require.  When  an  infant  so  affected,  has  also  a 
frequent  cough  with  heavy  breathing,  and  moans  or  cries, 
and  writhes  apparently  from  a  sense  of  inward  pain,  or 
is  convulsively  agitated,  and  whose  dejections  are  foul 
or  dark,  the  bowels  and  biliary  organs  must  be  held  as 
disordered  and  obtain  instant  attention. 

Such  cases  yield  to  the  turpentine-poultices  laid  warm 
on  the  belly,  with  frictions  of  the  spine  and  mild  lave- 
ments : — each  of  the  latter  may  consist  of  sallad-oil  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  turpentine,  and  have  the  tem- 
perature of  new-drawn  milk.  Nurses  ought  never  to  be 
led  by  their  own  views  to  throw  medicine,  however  sim- 
ple, into  the  stomachs  of  young  babes: — it  is  far  better  to 
promote  their  desire  of  suck  ;  to  feed  and  physic  them, 
indeed,  with  the  beverage  of  nature's  providing. 

II.  Mothers  are  familiar  with  the  pimply  eruptions 
which  arise  chiefly  on  the  face,  neck,  and  arms  of  their 
young  ones — In  the  white-gum,  the  pimples  are  minute, 
hard,  whitish,  and  surrounded  with  a  reddish  circle: — in 
the  red-gum,  they  have  a  scarlet  hue,  are  distinct  and 
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intermixed  with  small  red  specks  and  patches  of  the  same 
colour ;  sometimes,  they  spread  over  all  the  body :— in 
the  wild-fire  rash,  they  are  deep,  red,  and  rise  in  circular 
clusters,  which  occasionally  remain  solitary  on  an  arm  or 
cheek,  but  more  generally  change  their  situation,  and  re- 
appear in  other  parts  : — in  the  pale  gum-rash,  they  are 
large,  smooth,  shining,  have  a  lighter  colour  than  the 
skin,  without  any  encircling  blush :— and,  in  the  tooth- 
rash,  the  red  pimples  have  different  sizes,  and  are  crowd- 
ing or  in  patches  ;  a  ring  of  redness  encompasses  the 
larger  ones,  to  which  a  secondary  crop  often  succeeds. 

When  such  eruptions  are  connected  with  acidity  or 
other  morbid  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  they  require 
the  usual  remedies.    If  the  efflorescence  be  suddenly  re- 
pelled by  currents  of  air  or  cold  bathing,  the  health  may 
suffer  derangement.    On  this  incident  happening,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  sponged  with  warm  water,  or  have  a  heat- 
ing poultice  laid  on  the  breast  and  bowels,  or  be  immersed 
in  a  warm  bath : — these  means,  by  reproducing  the  erup  - 
tion, cure  the  constitutional  illness.    In  all  these  varieties, 
the  skin  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  the  natural  perspira- 
tion promoted  by  frequent  washings.    Tooth -rash  some- 
times arises  from  indigestion  or  feverishness  in  the  nurse ; 
but  it  frequently  has  place  when  no  such  cause  can  be 
discovered.     It  may  also  be  connected  with  a  weak 
and  irritated  state  of  the  bowels  : — generally,  however, 
it  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  painful  dentition,  and  of 
course  yields  to  the  same  treatment. — When  any  of  these 
eruptions  arise,  let  care  of  the  vital  functions,  especially 
those  of  digestion  and  the  insensible  perspiration  be  re- 
doubled. 

III.  Blisters  may  be  raised  on  infants  by  unevenness 
of  their  dress  or  by  neglect  of  personal  comfort ;  and,  in 
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older  children,  by  the  causes  of  impaired  digestion,  or  ex- 
posure to  an  excess  of  natural  or  artificial  heat.  In  the 
former,  there  is  feverishness  and  increasing  debility,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  external  tonics,  assisted  by  isinglass  in 
the  mother's  milk ; — in  the  latter,  a  mild  emetic,  follow- 
ed by  freedom  of  the  bowels,  is  indicated.  Each  blister 
should  be  punctured  with  a  clean  needle ;  and,  as  the  fluid 
oozes  out,  have  the  cuticle  gently  pressed  down,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  atmospheric  air : — abrasion  of  the  parts  is 
then  to  be  prevented  by  suitable  precautions. 

IV.  Blotches  and  blains,  having  various  sizes,  colours, 
and  shapes,  arise  on  the  persons  of  children,  and  usually 
end  in  dry  crusts.  Their  colour  is  red,  or  yellow,  or 
brown : — sometimes,  they  are  large  and  solitary  ;  some- 
times, small,  numerous  and  confluent,  forming  extensive 
clusters : — some  of  them  contain  a  watery,  others  a 
cream-like  fluid : — many  excite  itchiness ;  and  many  are 
painful. — Excess  of  animal  food  used  by  the  nurse,  full 
habit  or  improper  nourishment  of  the  child,  and  difficult 

teething  constitute  their  principal  causes  Improvement 

of  digestion,  both  in  the  nurse  and  her  suckling,  cleanli- 
ness, and  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  promote  the  state  of 
of  health  under  which  they  do  not  exist : — and,  when 
such  pustules  degenerate  into  spreading  sores,  these  must 
be  often  washed  with  an  infusion  of  common  tea,  having 
much  sugar  and  cream ;  and,  in  the  interval,  covered  with 
the  simplest  dressings — When  cutaneous  blotches  are 
copper-coloured  and  rapidly  become  ulcers,  emitting  a 
foetid  discharge,  and  at  the  same  time  appear  in  the  mouth, 
throat,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  lower  extremity  of  the  bowels, 
they  constitute  sores  which  parents  cannot  manage,  and 
proceed  from  sources  which  popular  applications  cannot 
purify  or  remove. 
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V.  Skin-bound,  in  the  domestic  vocabulary,  is  a  state 
incidental  to  children.     Its  progress  is  slow,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  it  depends  on  some  peculiarity  which  appears 
to  be  constitutional,  and  in  many  instances  hereditary. 
At  first,  the  skin  assumes  a  dingy  white  or  yellowish 
tinge;  it  is  rough  and  especially  about  the  face  and  neck, 
so  attached  to  the  subjacent  textures  as  to  be  immovable 
over  them.    These  appearances  are  accompanied  with 
the  feverish  pulse,  fitful  breathing,  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  listlessness  and  disregard  of  food,  with  coldness 
of  the  body  and  extremities,  many  parts  of  which  are  pur- 
ple or  otherwise  discoloured — Frequent  sponging  of  the 
surface  with  warm  whey  or  small  beer,  lavements  con- 
taining turpentine  or  sulphur,  frictions  of  the  spine  with 
sulphureous  ointment ;  and,  internally,  milk  of  the  ass, 
goat,  or  healthly  hired  nurse,  with  exercise,  fresh  air, 
and  an  under-dress  of  chamois-leather  or  flannel  often 
changed,  will  assist  in  removing  the  causes  of  this  obsti- 
nate affection — If  the  disease  exists  at  birth,  or  com- 
mences almost  with  infancy,  the  mother  must  decline 
nursing  her  babe,  and  the  circumstance  ought  to  draw 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  parental  health. 

VI.  When  Dandriff  attacks  infants,  it  shews  itself  on 
the  forehead  and  temples  as  a  slight  whitish  scurf  com- 
posed of  scabs,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent : — in  other  parts 
of  the  head,  these  are  larger,  flat  and  very  thin  : — occa- 
sionally, they  cover  nearly  all  the  hairy  scalp. — This  af- 
fection does  not  long  resist  the  effects  of  cleanliness  and  fre- 
quent washings  of  the  parts,  aided  by  care  of  the  diges- 
tive, and  indeed  all  the  natural  actions.    When  the  scalp 
is  seized,  it  should  be  shaved,  and  the  scales  removed 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  or  the  soapy  poultice,  be- 
cause they  are  often  intermixed  with  impurities,  and  ves- 
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icies  containing  an  acrimonious  lymph  form  under  their 
crusts. 

VII.  Six  varieties  "of  the  Scall  may  be  ranked  among 
the  diseases  of  children,  and  nearly  similiar  treatment  is 
suitable  to  each  of  them  : — this,  therefore,  will  be  intro- 
duced after  the  last  kind  has  been  described. 

The  Milky  Scall  begins  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
as  a  thick  eruption  of  minute  yellowish-white  pustules 
crowded  together  upon  a  red  surface  : — they  break  and 
discharge  a  tough  fluid  which  hardens  into  thin  straw- 
coloured  scabs.  As  the  eruption  spreads,  this  fluid  con- 
tinues issuing  from  beneath  the  scabs,  increasing  their 
thickness  and  size  till  the  forehead  and  even  the  entire 
face,  except  the  nose  and  eyelids,  are  quite  covered. 
When  the  crusts  fall  off  and  cease  to  be  removed,  the 
cuticle  appears  red  and  delicate,  but  without  a  tendency 
to  crack  into  fissures.  Patches  of  the  same  kind  rise  al- 
so on  the  neck,  breast,  and  extremities,  and  the  disease 
runs  on  for  many  weeks.  Unless  when  a  troublesome  itch- 
ing interferes  with  the  rest  and  impairs  digestion,  the  con- 
stitution during  all  this  time  is  little  impaired  : — when 
it  fails,  however,  a  foundation  may  be  laid  for  general  de- 
bility and  even  for  obstruction  and  enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  Often,  the  eruption  has  irregular  re- 
turns, being  apparently  reproduced  by  difficult  teething 
or  other  cause  of  irritation.  When  the  disease  is  about 
to  terminate,  the  child's  mine  acquires  the  smell  of  that 
voided  by  cats ;  and  it  is  generally  of  long  continuance, 
when  no  tendency  to  this  change  of  odour  supervenes. 

VIII.  Children,  from  six  months  to  five  years,  are 
liable  to  have  the  Scalled  Head,  which  is  another  variety 
of  this  affection.  Generally,  it  begins  on  the  scalp, 
sometimes  on  the  cheeks  ;  but,  when  the  face  becomes 
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affected,  its  ordinary  course  is  from  the  scalp  towards  the 
cheeks  by  the  line  of  the  ears.  The  pustules  are  some- 
what large  and  full  of  viscid  matter :— their  form  is  cir- 
cular ;  their  margin  flattish  and  irregular ;  and,  usually, 
they  occasion  much  itching.  By  their  discharge,  the 
hair  is  often  matted  together,  the  scabs  get  thickened, 
the  ulcers  spread  into  the  integuments,  and  the  indurated 
patches  seem,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  be  fixed  upon  a  quag- 
mire of  offensive  fluid.  Forthwith,  the  lymphatic  system 
exhibits  marks  of  suffering  irritation  ;  and,  on  each  side 
of  the  neck,  the  glands  enlarge  and  harden,  forming  a 

chain  of  small  tumours  lying  loose  under  the  skin  :  by 

and  by,  some  of  these  inflame,  the  surface  grows  discolour- 
ed, and  a  slow  and  painful  suppuration  ensues.  The 
•glands  under  the  ear  and  the  chin,  also  sustain  the  same 
kind  of  inflammatory  action  : — even  the  ears  themselves 
are  occasionally  thus  affected,  and  from  behind  them  as 
well  as  out  of  their  inside,  a  foetid  viscous  fluid  freely 
emanates.  This  fluid  is  acrimonious  and  affects  what- 
ever part  of  the  body  it  lights  upon  : — hence,  the  disease 
frequently  appears  on  the  arms  and  breasts  of  nurses;  and, 
in  this  way  also,  other  domesticR  receive  it  by  contagion. 
Its  duration  is  uncertain,  but  generally  not  very  tedious, 
unless  when  maintained  by  painful  dentition  or  other 
source  of  excitement. 

IX.  Another  variety,  the  Honey-comb  Scall  is  so 
named  from  its  being  cellular  and  having  a  resemblance 
to  honey-combs.  The  crusts,  are  soft,  yellowish  or  green- 
ish, and  semitransparent : — their  surface  is  irregular  and 
indented.  The  pustules  form  on  the  trunk,  face,  and 
iimbs  ;  and  the  irritation  from  them  excites  the  child  to 
scratch  and  pick  them,  by  which  means  the  skin  is  kept 
raw  and  the  sores  extended.    This  happens  particularly 
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about  the  heels  and  roots  of  the  toes  :— sometimes,  the 
extremities  of  the  latter  ulcerate,  and  the  pustules  creep 
even  under  the  nails.— Both  from  this  and  the  last  kind 
a  very  offensive  odour  is  exhaled,  and  occasionally  in- 
flames the  eyes  of  nurses  and  others  who  are  necessarily 
surrounded  by  its  vapour,  i 

X.  The  Lupine  Scall  has  crusts  shaped  like  seeds  of 
the  plant  which  gives  its  name.  It  is  characterized  by 
dryness  of  the  scabs,  which  rise  in  small  clusters  of  mi- 
nute pimples,  the  finer  part  of  whose  fluid  is  absorbed, 
while  the  remainder  concretes  and  gives  a  white  scaly 
powder  in  its  central  indentations : — on  the  head,  the 
size  of  each  scab  is  as  large  as  a  sixpence  ;  on  other  parts 
of  the  body  it  is  much  less :— the  disease  increases,  if 
neglected,  and  usually  runs  a  tedious  course. 

XI.  Seated  also  in  the  scalp,  is  the  Branny  Scall  which 
commences  with  an  eruption  of  minute  pustules  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  fluid  *. — this  is  soon  absorbed,  and 
the  excoriation  or  ulceration  does  not  extend.  This  kind 
is  apt  to  be  renewed ;  it  causes  a  considerable  degree  of 
itching  and  soreness  of  the  surface;  the  hair  partially  falls 
off,  becomes  thin,  less  strong  in  its  texture,  and  lighter 
in  colour ;  and  the  glands  of  the  neck  occasionally  swell 
and  are  painful. 

XII.  Ring-worm  Scall  consists  of  very  minute  pustules 
forming  circular  clusters  of  a  brownish  or  reddish  colour. 
Sometimes,  one  patch  only  appears  and  the  clusters  are 
so  small  as  to  elude  notice  unless  very  closely  examined:— 
nevertheless,  a  papular  roughness  is  quite  obvious.  Very 
little  fluid  oozes  from  them,  yet  if  neglected,  it  concretes 
into  thin  scabs  which  are  tipped  with  green,  while  the 
patches  expand  in  diameter  and  become  confluent.  From 
the  first,  the  hair  is  injured,  grows  thinner  and  lighter, 
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and  breaks  off  short ;  ultimately,  the  roots  are  affected  : 
the  plots  grow  bald  5  and,  as  this  baldness  extends,  no- 
thing remains  but  a  narrow  border  of  hair  forming  the 
outline  of  the  scalp.  This  affection  is  contagious  and 
sometimes  is  propagated  with  great  rapidity. 

Scall,  exists  under  these  six  modifications,  from  sores 

of  some  depth,  emitting  thick  foetid  matter  and  having 
broad  scaly  crusts,  to  eruptions  so  minute  as  to  be  visible 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  overspread  with  fine  branny 
scales  and  discharging  a  thin  purulent  fluid,  manifested 

rather  by  its  effects  than  by  its  presence  Management 

of  the  constitution  by  making  the  digestive  functions 
healthy  and  the  excretions  natural,  is  essential  to  the 
right  treatment  of  all  these  forms  of  the  scall :— this  will 
be  obtained  by  the  means  already  described.  Warm  bath- 
ing, on  alternate  evenings,  is  particularly  requisite  in 
this  disease  : — the  hair  likewise  must  be  shaven  off ; 
and  the  scales  daily  removed.  Locally,  the  soapy  or 
yeast  poultice,  or  one  containing  sulphur,  and  the  quick- 
silver lotion,  or  a  liniment  of  sulphur  and  cream,  form  the 
best  and  most  convenient  remedies  : — they  should  be  ap- 
plied at  bed-time,  to  the  head  after  it  has  been  well 
washed;  and  during  the  day,  it  may  be  covered  with 
finely  powdered  arrow-root  or  starch. 

XIII.  Itch  appears  under  various  forms, — the  papu- 
lar, watery,  pocky,  complicated  and  mangy : — these,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  described ;  their  names  imply  their  na- 
ture; and,  to  each,  nearly  the  same  remedies  are  appro- 
priate. 

This  sordid  malady  manifests  itself  in  an  eruption  of 
minute  pimples,  found  chiefly  between  the  fingers  and  in 
the  flexures  of  the  joints.  It  originates  in  personal  un- 
cleanliness  and  an  accumulation  of  impurities  upon  the 
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skin; — nevertheless,  the  most  cleanly  may  receive  it  by 
contagion. — When  recent,  it  may  be  cured  in  three  days, 
by  warm  bathing  and  proper  external  remedies.  With 
this  view,  the  child  ought  to  be  fir^t  immersed  in  heated 
water  and  have  all  the  body  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  a 
soft  brush;  and,  after  this,  the  affected  parts  should  be 
rubbed  with  sulphureous  ointment,  or  the  hands  washed, 
each  night  and  morning  for  three  days,  in  a  specific  lo- 
tion, some  of  which  may  also  be  applied  with  a  clean 
sponge  or  hair  pencil,  to  the  pustules,  wherever  they  have 
arisen: — a  warm  bath  and  general  purification  will  com- 
plete the  cure.  Where  the  constitution  has  been  affected, 
stomachic  and  aperient  medicines  will  be  requisite  and 
ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

XIV.  Herpetic  eruptions,  in  children,  include  the  mili- 
ary tetter,  the  shingles  and  ring-worm: — they  consist  of  < 
vesicles  in  small  distinct  clusters  with  a  red  margin,  and 
hold  a  fluid  at  first  clear  and  then  opaque : — they  are  cha- 
racterized by  an  itching  or  tingling  sensation,  concrete  in- 
to scabs,  and  sometimes  continue  for  several  weeks.  In 
the  former,  new  clusters  succeed  the  preceding;  the  mat- 
ter discharged  from  the  vesicles  is  very  tough  and  adhe- 
sive. Some  constitutional  affection  accompanies  the  shin- 
gles in  its  first  stage.  Such  red  irregular  patches  of  ve- 
sicles rise  on  the  trunk,  and  enlarge  to  the  size  of  small 
pearls: — they  appeal-  in  successive  clusters  and  often 
pass  round  the  waist  like  half  a  sash;  but  sometimes, 
cross  the  shoulders  as  a  sword-belt.  On  beginning  to 
subside,  the  vesicles  become  confluent,  grow  darker,  and 
terminate  in  thin  blackish  scabs.  Ring-worm  has  its  ve- 
sicles restricted  to  the  circumference  of  a  circular  patch, 
the  middle  of  which  is  slightly  inflamed,  becomes  rough 
and  dull  red,  and  throws  off  scales  leaving  the  surface 
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tender.  Fresh  crops  of  such  circles  spring  up,  and  some- 
times pass  in  succession  over  all  the  surface: — it  is  not  con- 
tagious. Except  when  the  constitution  becomes  affected 
no  internal  medicine  is  required  in  any  of  these  varieties: — 
in  such  case,  the  diet  should  be  plain,  and  mild  cooling 
aperients  with  an  occasional  emetic  will  be  useful.  Ex- 
ternally, cooling  lotions  or  poultices  are  preferable: — they 
may  be  replaced  with  applications  of  dry  linen  or  carded 
cotton. 

XV.  Water-pox  has  a  concomitant  fever,  and  exhibits 
four  varieties, — chicken-pox,  swine-pox,  globular-pox  or 
hives,  and  the  clustering  water-pox, — distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  shape  of  the  pimples,  which  are  pea-sized 
vesicles  scattered  over  the  body,  smooth  and  transparent, 
rising  in  successive  crops,  and  having  a  thin  pellicle. 
About  the  third  day  from  their  appearance,  they  burst 
at  their  tops  and  concrete  into  small  puckered  scabs, 
rarely  leaving  marks  in  the  skin. — The  vessels  of  chicken- 
pox  are  irregularly  circular,  like  lentile-seeds,  and  flat- 
tened at  the  top : — the  fluid  in  them  is  originally  clear, 
then  whitish,  and  ultimately  straw-coloured.  Those  of 
the  swine-pox  have  a  conical  shape,  and  their  fluid  never 
changes  from  being  pellucid;  while  in  the  hives,  the  pim- 
ples are  larger  and  globated,  and  have  their  fluid  at  first 
whey-coloured  and  then  yellowish.  In  the  clustering 
water-pox,  the  vesicles  congregate  in  groups  upon  a  com- 
mon but  broader  base,  are  redder  in  the  early  stage,  and  later 
of  appearing: — in  this  kind,  the  febrile  symptoms  gener- 
ally outlast  the  eruption  which,  in  the  three  first  varieties, 
arises  chiefly  on  the  back  and  the  number  varies  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred  vesicles.  Ordinarily  the  fever  is 
slight,  sometimes  indiscernible.  In  the  clustering  water- 
pox,  chiefly,  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  shivering,  sick- 
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nes9,  head-ache,  and  pain  in  the  limbs;  but  these  symp- 
toms always  subside  when  the  vesicles  have  appeared. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  patient  should  be  confined 
to  a  quiet,  spacious  and  well  aired  room,  have  a  cool 
dress,  diluting  drinks,  low  refreshing  diet,  tepid  spong- 
ings  of  the  body,  and  moderately  active  aperients. 

Occasionally,  several  of  these  varieties  are  intermixed, 
and  the  fluid,  about  three  days  after  the  eruption,  some- 
times becomes  thickish  as  well  as  yellowish,  in  the  first 
and  third  kind,  and  has  a  purulent  appearance ;  whence, 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  small-pox.  In  chicken-pox, 
the  eruptive  fever  is  also  sometimes  considerable ;  and, 
hence,  another  cause  of  the  same  mistake,  which  has  led 
to  serious  and  even  fatal  consequences,  by  putting  those 
who  have  had  the  disease  off  their  guard  against  vario- 
lous infection: — where,  moreover,  this  has  been  commit- 
ted and  the  small-pox  afterwards  received,  it  has  occa- 
sioned a  second  mistake,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  had  the  small-pox  a  second  time. 

XVI.  Vesicular  fever  exhibits  a  type  allied  to  the  ty- 
phous, and  attacks  infants  most  commonly  in  a  few  days 
from  their  birth,  but  may  also  occur  at  any  period  of  their 
first  year.  It  is  accompanied  with  transparent  vesicles 
whose  margins  are  red,  but  not  swollen,  nor  surrounded 
by  an  inflammatory  blush: — they  contain  a  clear  or 
slightly  coloured  fluid,  are  irregularly  oblong  with  flat- 
tened tops,  and  large  as  a  filbert: — they  arise  on  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  on  the  belly  and  groin 
and  inner  6ides  of  the  thighs: — and,  they  appeal-  succes- 
sively, break,  and  form  tedious  sores  which  often  enlarge 
their  boundary  and  wear  out  the  little  one  with  pain,  rest- 
lessness, and  want  of  sleep. — The  cure  consists  in  support- 
ing the  vital  energies,  by  regulating  digestion,  excretion, 
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and  perspiration.  For  these  ends,  the  child  may  receive 
solutions  of  animal  jelly  or  isinglass  in  milk  of  the  sheep, 
goat,  ass,  or  the  mother,  with  some  magnesia  when  there 
is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  have  opening  as  well  as 
nutritive  lavements,  comprising  infusions  of  hops  or  the 
poppy  when  the  bowels  are  pained  and  irritable:— fre- 
quent change  of  the  dress,  regular  ventilation  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  room,  gentle  exercise,  and  attention  to  the 
procuring  a  due  proportion  of  sleep,  are  at  the  same  time 
quite  indispensable. 

XVII.  That  variety  of  the  Rose  which  assails  recently 
born  children  is  caused  by  want  of  cleanliness,  impure 
air,  and  defective  nourishment.    It  arises  first  on  the  ex- 
tremities or  near  the  navel,  and  frequently  spreads  far 
downwards: — the  parts  become  hard  and  slightly  swol- 
len ;  assume  an  inflammatory  blush  which  darkens  into  a 
livid  hue ;  and  are  also  occasionally  covered  with,  or  en- 
circled by,  purple  spots.    Sometimes,  blisters  rise  on 
them ;  and  these,  on  breaking,  expose  a  foul  raw  surface 
that  readily  passes  into  a  state  of  gangrene  This  affec- 
tion is  attended  with  much  oppression,  fever,  and  other 
symptoms  indicating  great  danger: — it  must  be  treated, 
in  the  first  stage,  by  evacuating  the  bowels,  by  giving 
isinglass  or  other  animal  jellies  in  the  mother's  milk,  by 
purifying  and  rubbing  the  person,  and  by  sprinkling  car- 
bonate of  zinc  with  flour  in  equal  proportions,  three  times 
a-day,  on  the  diseased  surface. 

XVIII.  Rose-rash  is  often  preceded  by  feverishness: — it 
rises  first  in  the  face,  and  soon  passes  over  all  the  person, 
extending  in  small  patches  which  vary  in  their  figures, 
but  are  usually  larger  than  those  of  measles.  These,  at 
first,  have  a  bright  red  colour,  but  alternately  acquire  that 
of  the  damask-rose.    Occasionally  this  affection  appears 
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over  the  body  in  rose-coloured  rings  with  central  areas 
retaining  the  natural  tints  of  the  skin.  Acidulated  drinks, 
with  laxatives  and  sometimes  an  emetic,  generally  remove 
it,  when  unconnected  with  an  organic  or  constitutional 
malady: — if  such  be  its  origin,  it  proves  obstinate  and 
can  be  cured  only  by  eradicating  the  primary  disease. 

XIX.  Nettle-rash  is  generally  attended  with  some 
disorder  of  the  constitution.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
sense  of  itching  and  wheals  like  nettle-stings : — the  erup- 
tion is  florid  and  appears  about  the  second  day;  it  fades 

and  revives  or  wanders  from  place  to  place.  Head-ache 
drowsiness,  coldness,  and  shivering,  are  succeeded  by  great 
heat  and  a  white  fur  on  the  tongue : — sometimes  faint- 
ness  and  anxiety,  with  sickness  and  pain  in  the  stomach 
are  present: — the  concomitant  fever  is  usually  mild  and 


remitting. 


Cooling  regimen  and  slightly  acid  drinks,  gruels  and 
soups,  with  free  exposure  to  the  pure  air  will  often  cure 
this  disease  without  the  assistance  of  medicine.  It  is  al- 
ways proper,  however,  to  provide  that  the  digestive  or- 
gans be  active  and  the  skin  moist.  When  the  itching  is 
urgent,  weak  spirits  of  hartshorn,  vinegar,  the  juice  of 
fresh  parsley,  or  refrigerant  poultices,  shall  be  successful- 
ly applied  to  the  parts. 

XX.  Measles  has  for  its  opening  symptoms,  some  de- 
gree of  hoarseness,  with  dry  harsh  cough  and  uneasy 
.breathing;  the  eyelids  swell;  the  vessels  of  the  eye  grow 
turgid  and  red;  hot  tears  moisten  and  pain  the  cheeks: 
the  nostrils  are  loaded  with  an  acrid  fluid  which  irritates 
them  and  occasions  sneezing;  there  is  symptomatic  fever, 
quick  pulses,  parched  skin,  drowsiness  or  head-ache;  and 
the  stomach,  by  sympathy,  rejects  its  contents.  On  the 
fourth  day,  a  crimson  rash  appears  as  dotted  specks 
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grouped  in  circles  or  crescents  r-sometimes  the  dots  are 
attended  with  a  general  flush  giving  the  appearances  of 
scarlet  fever  :-about  the  seventh  day,  the  redness  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  specks  fall  off  in  branny  scales  which  are 
scarcely  perceptible  :-and,  by  the  eleventh,  or  even  ear- 
lier, no  trace  of  measles  remains.  When  the  treatment 
has  been  improper,  or  there  is  a  predisposition  to  con- 
sumption from  a  strumous  or  other  morbid  state  of  the 
lungs,  the  eyes  continue  to  be  inflamed  and  the  cough  is 
followed  by  severe  symptoms  which  should  never  be  re- 
garded with  indifference. 

So  soon  as  the  disorders  that  introduce  the  measles 
shall  have  attracted  notice,  a  mild  emetic  will  produce 
beneficial  effects,  which  should  be  supported  by  aperients, 
sponging  the  body  with  tepid  water,  and  the  other  means 
usually  employed  for  keeping  the  skin  moist  and  the 
bowels  free.  When  the  cough  is  troublesome,  there  will 
be  advantage  in  breathing  the  steam  of  warm  water  from 
a  capacious  basin  while  the  head  is  covered  with  a  piece 
of  flannel  large  enough  to  hang  over  its  edges:— this  last 
also,  affords  the  inflamed  eyes  the  benefit  of  the  relaxing 
vapour.  If  oppression  of  the  chest,  with  pain  and  cough- 
ing, should  return  when  the  eruption  has  disappeared, 
large  heating  poultices  ought  to  be  placed  on  all  the 
breast  or  shoulders,  and  activity  of  the  excreting  organs 
promoted.  Throughout  the  disease,  the  bed-room  should 
be  spacious  and  airy,  and  protected  from  currents  of  air, 
but  not  hot;  the  drink  warm,  the  food  light,  liquid  and 
diluent.  Moderate  looseness,  supervening  naturally,  is  fa- 
vourable and  should  not  be  rashly  interrupted. 

XXI.  Scarlet  Fever  most  frequently  attacks  children 
and,  when  mild,  is  only  slightly  contagious  : — occasional- 
ly, it  is  epidemic,  and  then  occurs  usually  at  the  close  of 
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summer.  Its  first  symptoms  are  those  of  a  moderate 
fever ;  but,  on  the  second  day,  numerous  specks  or  min- 
ute patches  of  a  vivid  red  colour  appear  on  the  face  and 
neck ;  and,  within  the  next  twenty-fours  hours,  a  like 

rash  is  dhTused  over  the  surface  of  the  body:  this, 

sometimes  even  tinges  the  inside  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  pa- 
late, and  entrances  into  the  throat.  The  eruption  may 
be  universal ;  but  more  generally  on  the  trunk,  there  are 
intervals  of  a  natural  hue  between  the  patches,  with  pim- 
ply dots  scattered  over  them.  Towards  evening  the 
fever  increases,  and  the  rash  is  most  florid  :  in  the  morn- 
ing both  these  symptoms  diminish.  On  the  fifth  day, 
the  eruption  begins  to  decline ;  the  interstices  widen  and 
the  scarlet  hue  fades : — on  the  sixth,  it  is  very  indis- 
tinct; and,  by  the  seventh,  can  no  longer  be  perceived. 

During  the  eruptive  stage,  the  pulse  is'  usually  very 
quick  and  feeble,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  whitish  fur 
in  the  middle,  and  often  interspersed  with  scarlet  specks, 
while  its  sides  are  dark  red  and  the  face  considerably 
swollen.  There  is  also  much  anxiety  and  restlessness, 
with  a  sense  of  tingling  or  itching  in  the  skin;  and  some- 
times, in  the  evening,  a  slight  degree  of  mental  wander- 
ing supervenes.  Occasionally  the  fever  runs  high,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  moderate : — it  seldom  becomes  alarm- 
ing, and  the  other  symptoms  often  pass  away  without 
>   causing  much  inconvenience. 

Slight  cases  of  scarlet  fever  scarcely  ever  require  me- 
dical assistance.  When  the  accompanying  fever  is  mild, 
it  forms  the  natural  means  of  cure  by  determining  the 
specific  principle  of  the  disease  to  the  surface.  In  pro- 
moting this  determination,  a  gentle  emetic  will  often  be 
found  serviceable: — the  face,  neck,  and  indeed  all  the 
person,  with  the  back  and  extremities  should  be  often 
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sponged  with  water  a  little  warmer  than  the  body:  and 

if  the  bowels  be  confined,  a  course  of  moderate  evacua- 
tion should  follow;  but  violent  purging  must  be  avoided, 
as  it  augments  the  irritation  and  may  otherwise  induce 
very  undesirable  effects — Aggravated  cases,  accompanied 
with  ulcerated  sore  throat,  late  and  defective  eruption, 
often  changing  to  a  livid  hue,  are  highly  contagious  and 
fraught  with  danger : — such,  by  obvious  consequence, 
demand  the  highest  resources  of  experience. 
-  XXII.  Small-pox  is  now  a  rare  malady : — when  it  inci- 
dentally appears  under  its  natural  or  modified  characters, 
it  is  ushered  in  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  and  sometimes 
by  a  convulsive  paroxysm.  These  symptoms,  however, 
and  the  eruption  as  it  advances,  require  being  treated  by 
the  usual  applications  of  cold  water  to  the  surface,  acidu- 
lous drinks,  fresh  air,  cooling  diet,  and  opening  medi- 
cines.— Inoculation  for  small-pox  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tised ;  because  the  security  it  affords  can  be  obtained  e- 
qually  well  from  cow-pox  and  is  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  its  becoming  the  source  of  a  wide-spreading 
contagion,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid  and  which 
it  is  certainly  impossible  to  control. 

XXIII.  Cow-pox  is  propagated  by  vaccination,  and  ex- 
cept in  a  few  particular  constitutions  whose  exact  char- 
acters have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  affords  security  from 
the  variolous  contagion. 

Vaccination  ought  never  to  be  performed  on  a  child 
who  is  not  in  the  best  health  and  has  all  the  surface  quite 
entire: — chaps  and  sores  behind  the  ears  or  on  other 
parts,  and  eruptions  of  every  kind,  prevent  the  affection 
by  cow-pox  from  producing  its  full  and  salutary  effects. 
This  operation  should,  on  no  account,  be  entrusted  to  any 
one  but  a  person  of  much  practical  experience: — neither 
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ought  parents  to  venture  on  deciding  when  the  artificial 
disease  has  been  perfect.  The  infantile  economy  is  sel- 
dom in  the  fittest  state  for  imbibing  the  vaccine  'principle 
during  the  first  month;  but,  after  this  period,  becomes 
progressively  more  susceptible  of  it,  and  seldom  requires 
any  preparatory  measures. 

Perfect  cow-pox  has  the  following  signs, — the  vesicle  , 
is  confined  to  the  puncture,  cellular,  and  bluish-brown  in 
the  centre ;  the  fluid  remains  clear  and  colourless  to  the 
last,  and  concretes  into  a  hard,  dark-coloured  scab,  after 
the  twelfth  day.  For  propagating  the  disease,  the  fluid 
should  be  taken  from  the  vesicle  at  as  early  a  period  be- 
fore the  ninth  day  as  it  can  be  obtained: — after  this,  it  is 
usually  too  inactive  to  determine  the  expected  results.  If 
the  fluid  be  not  transparent,  this  forms  a  decisive  proof  of 
its  being  either  spurious  or  imperfect.  The  puncture 
should  ho  made  aa  superficial  as  possible;  for,  if  much 
blood  oozes  from  it,  the  vaccine  matter  may  suffer  so  great 
a  degree  of  dilution  as  to  be  thereby  rendered  ineffective, 
or  entirely  washed  away. 

Successful  vaccination  produces  a  train  of  local  and 
constitutional  effects.  Soon  after  insertion  of  the  fluid, 
the  puncture  disappears;  but,  on  the  third  day,  a  minute 
inflamed  dot  becomes  visible: — this  gradually  increases 
in  size,  hardens,  and  forms  a  small  round  swelling  slightly 
elevated  above  the  skin.  About  the  sixth  day,  the  centre 
of  this  shows  a  discoloured  speck  originating  from  the  se- 
cretion of  a  minute  quantity  of  fluid: — this  speck  aug- 
ments and  becomes  a  minute  vesicle,  which  continues  to 
fill  and  be  distended  till  the  ninth  day,  when  it  displays, 
in  perfection,  the  peculiar  features  that  distinguish  it  from 
the  inoculated  variolous  pustule.  It  is  circular,  some- 
times oval;  but  the  margin  is  always  well  defined,  and 
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never  rough  or  jagged,  while  the  middle  dips  instead  of 
rising,  and  is  less  elevated  than  the  circumference. 

When  the  vesicle  is  complete,  about  tbe  eighth  day, 
the  disease  exhibits  something  of  a  constitutional  influ- 
ence; the  arm-pit  feels  painful;  there  is  great  beat  in  the 
head;  and  shivering,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  with  ac- 
celerated pulses,  usually  supervene.  These  symptoms 
may  exist  for  one  or  two  days  but  always  subside  spon- 
taneously, without  leaving  any  unpleasant  consequence. 
During  the  general  indisposition,  the  vesicle  on  the  arm 
is  surrounded  with  an  inflamed  circle,  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter: — this  is  the  proof  of  constitutional  affection, 
however  slight  may  be  the  internal  symptoms.  After 
this  period,  the  vesicle  gradually  dries  up ;  its  encircling 
blush  becomes  fainter;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  dies  away 
imperceptibly,  so  as  seldom  to  be  distinguishable  beyond 
the  thirteenth  day  after  in©o-ula*ioi>.  this  time,  the 
vesicle  hardens  into  a  thick  crust  having  a  brown  or  ma- 
hogany colour;  and,  if  not  separated  antecedently  by  vio- 
lence or  accident,  falls  off  spontaneously  in  about  a  fort- 
night, leaving  the  skin  beneath  perfectly  sound. 

Vaccination  has  failed  in  a  very  few  cases, — 8  out  of 
66,000 — but,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  small-pox  oc- 
curring after  it,  has  been  changed  from  its  natural  course 
and  rendered  milder  as  well  as  of  shorter  duration: — in 
these  instances,  the  pustules  rarely  exceed  the  fifth  day 
before  they  begin  to  turn ;  and  the  fluid  in  them  general- 
ly passes  at  once  from  tbe  limpid  into  an  indurated  state. 
While,  therefore,  the  absolute  infallibility  of  the  preven- 
tive powers  of  cow-pox  inoculation  cannot  be  maintained, 
enough  still  remains  to  prove  its  being  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  has  ever  been  conferred  on  mankind. 
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In  the  following  List,  the  simple  remedies,  as  the  solutions  of 
salts,  infusions  of  senna,  chamomile  tea,  and  the  like,  are  not  com- 
prehended:— neither  has  it  heen  judged  necessary  to  include  any  of 
those,  as  the  alum  poultice  and  others,  which  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  pages: — the  stated  proportions  can  be  lessened  or 
increased  according  to  the  patient's  age. 


i 

I  Take  of 
Cream  of  Tartar,  two  drachms, 
Manna,  half  an  ounce, 
Warm  Water,  four  ounces, 
Syrupof  Orange-  Peel,two  teaspoonsful, 
Essentia]  Oil  of  Oranges,  6-10  drops : 

Mix  and  dissolvethem  into  a  draught, 
whereof  one-half  is  to  be  given  at  bed- 
time, to  a  child  of  4-8  years,  and  the  re- 
mainder early  next  morning. 

IL  Take  of 
Magnesia  (calcined),  ten  grains, 
Rhubarb  or  Jalap,  powdered,  5  grains, 
CascariUa-bark,  powdered,  15  grains, 
Arrow-root,  a  tablespoonful, 
Refined  Sugar,  a  sufficiency : 

Mix  and  rub  them  together  so  as  to 
make  a  uniform  composition ;  then, 
with  water,  make  it  as  usual  into  a  jel- 
ly ;  and,  when  cooled,  add  two  or  more 
teaspoonsful  of  the  pulp  of  tamarinds, 
thin  part  of  marmalade,  or  any  aroma- 
tic syrup. 

HI.  Take  of 
Phosphate  of  Soda,  half  an  ounce, 
Boiling  Water,  a  sufficiency, 
Arrow-root,  a  tablespoonful : 

Dissolve  the  soda  in  what  water  will 
be  required  for  the  arrow-root ;  then, 
with  the  solution,  make  the  jelly  as 
usual ;  and  add  as  much  treacle,  or  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  or  aromatic  syrup  as  may 
be  agreeable,  for  a  child  of  8-10  years. 

IV.  Take  of 
Powder  of  Rhubarb,  one  drachm, 

 Common  Mustard,  5-15  grs. 

—  Canella  Alba,  30  grains, 

Mix  and  rub  them  intimately  togeth- 
er; then,  after  fomenting  all  the  region 
of  the  bowels  with  hot  water  so  as  to 
produce  redness,  sprinkle  the  powder 
over  the  parts  while  yet  moist;  and 


cover  the  whole  with  a  large  poultice 
as  warm  as  can  be  endured : — applied  at 
bed-time,  this  generally  excites  the 
bowels  of  children  under  ten  years  of 
age. 

V.  Take  of 

Opium,  minutely  powdered, 
Common  Mustard,  of  each,  5-10  grains, 
Arrow-root  or  starch,  one  drachm : 

Rub  them  together  so  as  to  make  a 
fine  powder,  and  apply  it  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding:— it  relieves  griping  and  inter- 
nal pain. 

VI.  Take  of 

Powdered  Rhubarb  or  Jalap,  10-15  grs 
Manna,  two  or  three  drachms, 
Arrow-root,  a  tablespoonful, 
Refined  Sugar,  a  sufficiency : 

Mix  by  intimately  rubbing  all  the 
ingredients  together  in  a  mortar ;  then 
make  them  into  a  jelly  with  milk  or 
water  in  the  usual  manner;  and,  when 
cooled,  add  what  may  be  desirable  of 
the  pulp  of  tamarinds,  fluid  part  of 
marmalade,  treacle  or  even  wine  with 
a  few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of 
oranges  or  lemons: — this  dose  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  child  of  ten  years. 

VII.  Take  of 
Rhubarb  sliced,  two  ounces, 
Canella  Alba,  bruised,  two  drachms, 
Whisky  or  Brandy,  a  wineglassful, 
Best  Sherry  Wine,  an  English  pint : 

Macerate  these  ingredients  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  unsized  pa- 
sper: — three  or  four  teaspoonsful  for 
children  after  their  second  year. 

'VJII.  Take  of 

Senna-leaves,  finely  powdered,  one  oz. 
Pulp  of  French  Prunes,  four  ounces, 
——  —  Tamarinds,  half  an  ounce, 
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1  rcaclcor  Simple  Syrup,  an  english  pt 
Essential  Oil  of  Caraway,  thirty  drops  • 
Boil  the  pulps  in  the  treacle,  to  the 
thickness  of  honey;  then  add  the  pow- 
der and,  when  the  mixture  cools,  the 
oil ;  lastly,  mix  the  whole  intimately 
so  as  to  form  an  electuary,  whereof  a 
small  teaspoonful,  at  bed-time,  may  be 
given  to  children  of  3  or  4  years. 

IX.  Take  of 

Senna-leaves,  two  or  three  drachms, 
Preserved  Tamarinds,  one  ounce, 
Coriander-seeds,  bruised,  one  drachm, 
Brown  Sugar,  half  an  ounce, 
Boiling  Water,  half  an  English  pint : 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  with  occa- 
sional agitation,  in  a  close  earthen  ves- 
sel not  glazed  with  lead,  and  strain  the 
infusion  :— two  tablespoon sful  make  a 
dose  for  children  in  their  third  year  :— 
its  strength  may  be  increased  by  add- 
ing an  ounce  of  the  phosphate  of  soda 
after  being  strained ;— with  the  tama- 
rinds, cream  of  tartar  forms  an  impro- 
per combination. 

X.  Take  of 

Down  of  the  Cowhage,pods,  5-10  grs. 
Syrup  of  Roses,  treacle  or  jelly,  a  suf. 

Mix  them  by  gentle  stirring,  and  give 
the  same  dose  to  a  child  of  six  years, 
for  three  successive  mornings,  on  an 
empty  stomach ;  and,  after  the  last,  a 
smart  purgative  of  senna,  castor-oil  or 
rhubarb,  should  begiven: — for  worms. 

XI.  Take  of 
CarolinaPink,finely  powdered,  30-40 gs. 
Powder  of  Jalap,  five  grains, 
Arrow-root,  a  tablespoon ful, 
Refined  Sugar  a  sufficiency : 

Rub  them  into  a  uniform  powder, 
and  then  make  the  jelly  as  usual,  add- 
ing some  sherry  wine : — give  this  dose 
at  bed-time  to  a  child  of  4-6  years,  and 
complete  its  operation  by  giving  a 
draught,  next  morning,  of  the  senna-in- 
fusion. 

XII.  Take  of 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  2-6  drachms, 
Fresh  Cream,  a  wineglassful, 
Essential  Oil  of  Peppermint,  2-4  drops. 

Shake  briskly  in  a  phial,  so  as  to  mix 
them  well,  and  cause  the  draught  to  be 
swallowed  suddenly: — give  it  at  bed- 
time to  a  child  of  six  years,  and  bring 
it  away  next  morning  with  some  castor- 
oil  : — double  this  quantity  will  he  re- 
quired for  a  lavement.  , 

XIII.  Take  of 

Powdered  Ipecacuan,  10-15-20  grains, 
Lavender  or  Cinnamon  Water,  4  oz.* 

Mix  by  brisk  agitation,  and  give  it  as 
a  draught  for  a  child  of  6-10  years,  as 
directed  in  a  former  section. 


XIV.  Take  of 

Ipecacuan- root,  bruised,  one  ounce, 
Spanish  White  Wine,  an  English  pint : 
Macerate  for  a  week,  and  filter  the 
fluid  through  soft  paper:— it  is  best  for 
the  use  of  children  ;  see  p.  213  of  the 
work. 

XV.  Take  of 

Fine  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  10-20  grains, 
Peppermint  or  Lavender  Water,  1  oz. 
Refined  Sugar,  a  sufficiency : 

Dissolve  the  zinc  and  sugar;  then 
make  the  child  of  6-12  years  to  gargle 
the  mouth  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sallari- 
oil  or  melted  fresh  butter;  and  lastly 
causo  the  draught  to  be  rapidly  swal- 
lowed :— it  produces  instant  vomiting, 
and  is  perfectly  safe. 

XVI.  Take  of 

Pure  Opium,  one  drachm  and  a  half, 
Soft  or  Rain  Water,  heated,  1  eng.  pt. 

Mix  and  rub  in  a  mortar  till  the 
opium  is  dissolved,  and  filter  through 
linen :— this  lotion  soothes  painful  sores 
and  ulcers  of  every  description ;  but  it' 
is  particularly  beneficial  for  allaying  the 
gripes  and  internal  pains  of  children, 
when  made  into  a  poultice  and  laid 
warm  on  the  belly,  or  exhibited  in  a 
lavement :— this  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  six  poultices,  and  a  tablespoonful 
will  make  a  lavement,  to  children  of 
3-6  years. 

XVII.  Take  of 

Best  Opium,  half  an  ounce, 
Cinnamon,  bruised, 
Cloves,  bruised,  of  each  a  drachm, 
Sherry-wine,  half  an  English  pint  : 

Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  filter 
through  paper: — this  is  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  laudanum: — the  dose,  to 
children  of  six  years,  is  5-10-15  drops 
when  indispensably  necessary,  which  is 
very  seldom  the  case. 

XVIII.  Take  of 

Lime  Water,  one  English  pint, 
Muriate  of  Quicksilver,  one  drachm  j 
Mix  : — tetters,  ring  worms,  and 
other  cutaneous  affections  sometimes 
yield  to  this  application,  which  will 
bear  being  diluted. 

XIX  Take  of 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  half  an  ounce, 
Strong  Vinegar,  and 
Best  Whisky  or  other  spirit,  of  each. 

one  English  pint : 

Mix  and  dissolve  the  muriate , — it 
is  a  very  effectual  application  to  sprains, 
contused  swellings,  and  recent  tumours 
in  the  joints: — in  some  persons,  it 
ought  to  be  heated;  in  others,  cold  :— 
made  into  a  poultice,  it  is  very  powerful. 
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XX.  Take  of 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  half  a  drachm, 
Warm  water,  half  an  English  pint : 

Mix,  and  when  cold,  strain  ;througb 
linen  ;  then  add  two  tables  poonstul  ol 
the  vinous  tincture  of  opium:— it  is 
cooling  and  cleansing,  and  relieves  the 
pain  of  inflamed  eyes. 

XXI.  Take  of 

Bruised  Nutgalls,  two  drachms, 
Boiling  Water,  one  English  pint. 

Mix  and  macerate  for  an  hour,  and 
then  strain  the  liquor  :— it  cleanses 
cutaneous  sores ;  and,  with  a  fourth 
part  of  vinous  laudanum,  tends  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  piles. 

XXII.  Take  of 

Muriated  Quicksilver,  one  drachm, 
Rose-water,  half  an  English  pint, 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  two  drachms, 
Purified  Nitre,  half  an  ounce  : 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  water 
then  add  the  ammonia  and  nitre:— this 
is  the  most  elegant  application  to  that 
most  inelegant  affection,— the  itch  ! 
The  hands  are  to  be  washed  with  the 
solution  night  and  morning,  and  a  lit- 
tle of  it  should  be  applied  with  a  clean 
sponge  to  the  pustules  in  other  parts. 

XXIII.  Take  of 

Water  of  Ammonia,  one  part, 
Olive  or  Sallad  Oil,  three  parts. 
Volatile  Oil  of  Rosemary,  ten  drops  : 

Mix  by  shaking  in  a  phial : — its  pro- 
perties are  stimulating,  and  thus  proves 
useful  in  sore  throats  with  relaxation, 
in  sprains,  and  in  stiffness  of  the  joints. 

XXIV.  Take  of 

Strongest  Quicksilver  Ointment,  i  an  oz 
Purified  Hog's  Lard,  one  ounce, 
Camphor  in  fine  powder,  two  drachms, 
Best  Whisky  or  other  spirit,  two  ounces, 
Water  of  Ammonia,  one  ounce : 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirits, 
then  add  the  ammoniated  water  and 
the  ointment  previouslymixt  with  the 
lard: — it  quickens  absorption  and  stimu- 
lates the  surface ;  its  effects  are  con- 
siderable when  rubbed  over  the  spine. 

XXV.  Take  of 

Olive,  Linseed,  or  Sallad  Oil, 
Lime  Water,  of  each,  six  ounces, 
Whisky  or  other  weak  spirit,  one  oz. 

Mix  them  by  careful  agitation  : — 
it  is  applicable  to  burns  and  scalds 
where  the  cuticle  hasnotbeen  abraded. 

XXVI.  Take  of 
White  Soap,  two  ounces, 

Oil  of  Almonds^  four  ounces, 
Sulphuret  of  Potass,  three  drachms, 
Essential  Oil  of  Thyme,  10,20  drops : 


Mix  them  intimately :— this  liniment, 
used  twice  a-day,  cures  the  itch  in  a 
week. 

XXVII.  Take  of 

Purified  Oil  of  Amber,  one  part, 
Nitrous  Acid,  four  parts  : 

Add  the  acid  to  the  oil  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time,  stirring  them  together 
with  a  glass-rod  till  the  oil  be  convert- 
ed into  a  yellow  resin,  having  the 
smell  of  musk  :— this  is  the  Artificial 
Musk,  and  may  be  rubbed  on  the  spine 
of  children,  in  many  cases,  with  much 
advantage. 

XXVIII.  Take  of 

Palm  or  other  Aromatie  Soap, 
Refined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce, 
New  or  warm  milk,  of  each  a  sum. 
Purified  Sulphur,  two  ounces  : 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  milk,  then 
make  a  thickish  lather  by  rubbing  the 
soap  in  this  solution,  and  lastly  incor- 
porate the  sulphur  by  mixing  it  well 
with  the  other  ingredients,  in  a  mor- 
tar :-r-\t  may  be  used  for  many  of  the 
cutaneous  eruptions, 

XXIX.  Take  of 

Bay-berries  or  white  hellebore,.in  powd. 
Sulphur, 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  of  each,  half  an  ounce, 
Rose- Water, 

Olive,  or  Sallad  Oil,  of  each,  a  sum. 
Essence  of  Bergamot,  10—20  drops  : 

Use  as  much  rose-water  as  the  pow- 
ders will  absorb,  then  mix  them  with 
the  oils  :— this  answers  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  last. 

XXX  Take  of 
Submuriate  of  Quicksilver,  2  drachms, 
Dried  Sulphate  of  Alum, 
White  Oxide  of  Lead,  of  each,  i  a  dr. 
Venetian  Turpentine,  six  drachms, 
Spermaceti  Cerate,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
Essential  Oil  of  Lavender,  10— 20drops: 

Mix  intimately  and  make  an  oint- 
ment, which  cures  Scalled  Head  and 
Herpetic  eruptions. 

XXXI.  Take  of 
NuUgalls  or  Kino,  two  drachms, 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm, 
Opium,  one  scruple, 
Prepared  Hog's  Lard  or  palm  oil,  2  oz. 
Essential  Oil  of  Thyme,  5—10  drops: 

Mix,  by  rubbing  together  the  ingre- 
dients, the  three  first  being  previously 
reduced  to  the  ripest  powder :— it  is  a 
good  application  to  piles,  after  their  in- 
flamed state  has  been  diminished  by 
cooling  lotions  or  poultices  or  leeches. 

XXXH.  Take  of 
Purified  Hog's  Lard ,  half  an  ounce, 
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Prepared  Oxide  of  Zinc, 
Armenian  Bole,  of  each,  two  drachms, 
w'}lte  Rra;cipitated  Quicksilver,  I  dr 
Mix  them  intimately:— it  removes 
or  mitigates  disease  of  the  eyes  or  eye- 
lids,  especially  when  aided  by  an  occa- 
sional emetic. 

XXXIII.  Take  of 
Camphor;  in  fine  powder,  2  drachms, 
Palm  Oil,  four  ounces. 

Melt  the  oil,  and  when  almost  cold, 
mix  the  camphor  by  rubbing  them 
together  in  a  mortar  :— it  is  applicable 
to  indurated  or  scrofulous  swellings 
under  the  jaw. 

XXXIV.  Take  of 
Sweet  Wort  of  beer  orporter, 
Oatmeal,  of  each  a  sufficiency : 

Stir  the  meal  into  the  liquor  till  the 
mixture  be  of  a  proper  consistence,  and 
then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  yeast  :— 
this  is  the  effervescing  poultice;  it 
cools  and  cleanses  various  sores  :  it 
should  not  be  too  tightly  applied. 

XXXV.  Take  of 
Finely  powdered  Kino,  10-15  grains,  ' 
 ■  Rhubarb,  5-10  grains, 

 Gum  Arabic,  1  dr. 

 Cascarilla-bark,  10  gr. 

Arrow-root,  a  tablespoonful, 
Refined  Sugar,  a  sufficiency: 

Mix  them  intimately,  then  make  in- 
to a  jelly  with  milk,  and  when  cooled, 
add  sumt  purt-wine: — it  moderates  the 

actions  of  the  bowels  when  excessive :  

this  dose  is  sufficient  for  children  of 
eight  to  twelve  years. 

XXXVI.  Take  of 
Red  Rose  petals,  hastily  dried,  one  oz. 
Boiling  Water,  half  an  English  pint, 
Clarified  Honey,  ten  ounces  : 

Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water,  for 
six  hours ;  then  mix  the  honey  with 
the  strained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mix- 
ture to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  re- 
moving the  scum;— it  makes  a  cooling 
gargle  for  specks,  ulcers,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

XXXVII.  Take  of 
Borate  of  Soda,  one  drachm, 
Clarified  Honey,  one  ounce : 

Mix,  by  stirring  them  till  the  borax 
is  dissolved :— this  is  the  honey  of  bo- 
rax, and  may  be  applied  with  a  hair- 
pencil  to  ulcers  in  the  mouth. 

XXXVIII.  Take  of 
Fresh  potals  of  the  100-leaved  rose,  4  oz: 
Boiling  Water,  one  English  pint, 
Refined  Sugar,  twelve  ounces  : 

Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water,  for 
twelve  hours  ;  then  to  the  strained  in- 
fusion add  the  sugar,  and  boil  them 
into  a  syrup : — this  is  the  common 
Syrup  of  Roses,  which,  in  doses  of  a 
desert-spoonful,  makes  an  (agreeable 
and  mild  aperient  for  children. 


XXXIX.  Take  of 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce, 
Boiling  Water,  half  an  English  pint, 
Refined  Sugar,  one  pound : 

Boil  the  balsam  in  the  water,  for 
half  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel  stir- 
ring it  occasionally  ;  strain  the  liqour 
when  cold ;  then  add  the  sugar  and 
boil  the  mixture  into  a  syrup  :— this  is 
the  balsamic  Syrup,  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  which  form  a  dose,  in 
coughs  and  confinements  of  the  chest. 

XL.  Take  of 
Fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  2  oz 
Boiling  Water,  one  English  pint, 
Refined  Sugar,  two  parts  : 

Macerate  the  rind  in  the  water  for 
twelve  hours ;  then  add  to  the  filtered 
liquor  the  sugar  finely  powdered  ;  and 
with  a  gentle  heat  boil  the  whole  into 
a  syrup :— it  is  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
medicine. 

XL1.  Take  of 
Fresh  Violets,  one  part, 
Refined  Sugar,  eight  parts, 
Boiling  Water,  four  parts  : 

Macerate  the  violet,  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  covered  glass  or  glazed 
earthen  vessel;  then  strain  without 
pressure,  and  to  the  liquor  add  the 
sugar  powdered,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup: — 
two  or  more  tablespoonsful  of  this  Sy. 
"'P  "f  Violets,  proves  a  gentle  laxative 
to  children . 

XLII.  Take  of 
Expressed  Castor-oil,  a  tablespoonful, 
Soft  or  rain  water,  3  tablespoonsful. 
Ess.  Oil  of  cinnamon  or  peppert.  5-10  d. 
Solution  of  Potass,  15-20  drops : 

Mix  them  carefully  and  give  the 
draught  to  a  child  of  three  to  six  years. 

XLIII.  Take  of 
Essential  Oil  of  Cinnamon, 
Refined  Sugar,  one  ounce  or  more, 
Pure  Soft  Water,  a  chopin, 
Whisky  or  Brandy,  one  wineglassful : 
Drop  the  oil  on  the  sugar  and  dis  - 
solve  this  in  the  spirits ;  then  add  the 
water  by  degrees,  and  when  the  sedi- 
ment has  subsided,  pour  the  cinnamon- 
water  into  a  bottle  for  use :  any  other 
aromatic  water  can  be  made  in  the 
same  way. 

XLIV.  Take  of 
Essential  Oil  of  Lavender,  15-30  drops 
Best  Old  Whisky,  one  English  pint, 
Soft  Water,  half  that  quantity  : 

Drop  the  oil  into  the  spirits  and  add 
the  water ;  then  remove  the  turbid  ap- 
pearance of  the  fluid  by  dissolving  in 
it  a  very  little  of  the  carbonate.of  po- 
tass ;  and  lastly,  pass  it  through  filter- 
ing paper : — after  the  same  manner, 
any  other  aromatic  spirit  may  be  pre- 
pared. 
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Abdominal,  a.  relating  to  the  abdomen 
or  belly. 

Absorbents,  s.  vessels  in  the  body,  which 
imbibe  the  chyle  and  other  particles 
of  matter. 

Acescency,  s.  a  tendency  to  sourness. 

Acridness,  s.  what  causes  a  hot  bitter 
taste. 

Adolescence,  s.  the  stage  of  life  succeed- 
ing childhood,  youth. 

Affusion,  s.  the  pouring  of  water  on  the 
body. 

Agitative,  a.  having  the  power  of  mov- 
ing or  shaking  any  thing. 

Albuminous,  a.  having  the  property  of 
being  coagulable  by  heat  and  other 
chemical  agents. 

Alcoholic,  a.  consisting  of  rectified 
spirit. 

Alkaline,  a.  having  the  qualities  of 
those  substances  which,  when  ming- 
led with  acids,  produce  ebullition  and 
effervescence. 

Alt^-tiathis^  B.  chancre  ur  .v»«i 
successions. 

Alvine,  a.  forming  a  part  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  the  bowels. 

Ammoniacal,  a.  having  the  properties 
of  ammonia  or  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

Ambient,  a.  inclosing  on  all  sides. 

Animative,  a.  having  the  power  of  giv- 
ing or  supporting  life. 

Analytically,  ad.  so  as  to  separate  com- 
pound bodies  into  simple. 

Analogous,  a.  having  relation,  resem- 
blance, proportion,  or  parallel  to 
something  else. 

Appreciable,  a.  capable  of  having  a  price 
or  value  set  on  it. 

Apoplectic,  a.  relating  to,  or  seized  with 
an  apoplexy. 

Arterial,  a.  contained  in  the  arteries  or 
vessels  which  carry  the  bright  red 
blood. 

Assimilative,  a.  having  the  power  of 
converting  food  to  nourishment. 

Athletic,  a.  sinewy,  strong  of  body. 

Atony,  s.  want  of  tone  or  vital  tension. 

Atrophy,  a.  emaciation  or  leanness  pro- 
ceeding from  defect  in  the  quantity, 
quality,  or  application  of  the  nutrient 
part  of  the  blood. 

Auricles,  s.  two  muscular  bags  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  are  so  named. 

Azote  or  Nitrogen,  s,  an  elementary 


principle  which  constitutes  four-fifths 
of  the  volume  of  atmospheric  air :  it 
has  no  smell  or  taste,  extinguishes 
flame,  and  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 

Benzoic,  a.  having  the  properties  or  pe- 
culiar acid  furnished  by  the  resin  of 
the  benzoin-tree. 

Boracic,  a.  relating  to  borax,  or  the 
acid  of  which  this  salt  forms  the 
'base. 

Buoyant,  a.  floating  or  swimming  on 
the  surface. 

Butyric,  a.  relating  to  butter  or  the 
acid  it  yields. 

Caliber,  s.  the  bore  or  longitudinal  cav- 
ity of  a  thing. 

Caloric,  s.  that  simple  fluid  to  which 
the  production  of  neat  and  combus- 
tion is  referred. 

Capillary,  a.  small  as  hairs:  the  last 
branches  of  living  vessels  are.s  o  named . 

Capsule,  s.  a  membranous  production 
inclosing  a  part  of  the  body  as  a  bag. 

Chi-i  ruStvixtcvw,  s  giil)8^c,ri0<10  whiofa  allay 

pain  and  expel  flatulency. 

Carbonated,  a,  containing  carbon  or  the 
pure  inflammable  part  of  charcoal,  or 
the  black  residue  of  vegetable  matters 
whose  volatile  principles  have  been 
entirely  dissipated  by  neat. 

Cartilage,  s.  gristle,  a  white  elastic  glis- 
tening substance  growing  to  bones. 

Catarrh,  s.  a  cold  in  the  head,  with  in- 
creased discharge  of  a  watery  fluid 
from  the  nose. 

Cellular,  a.  consisting  of  cells;  a  mem- 
brane composed  of  layers  and  fibres 
variously  joined  together,  forms  the 
connecting  medium  in  every  part  of 
the  body. 

Cerebel,  s.  the  small  brain,  situated  in 
the  hindmost  and  lowermost  part  of 
the  head. 

Cerebral,  a.  relating,  or  belonging,  to 

the  brain. 
Cervical,  a.  situated  in,  or  belonging  to, 

the  neck. 

Chalybeate,  a.  impregnated  with  iron. 

Chronic,  a.  diseases  are  so  named  when 
they  are  of  long  duration,  and  mostly 
without  fever. 

Chyle,  s.  the  milk-like  fluid  separated 
by  particular  vessels  from  the  chyme 
or  mass  of  food  after  it  has  passed,  in 
digestion,  through  the  stomach  Into 
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the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tines. 

Coagulable,  a.  capable  of  being  con. 

creted  or  curdled. 
Concentration,  s.  compression  into  a 

narrower  compass,  or  space  round  a 

centre. 

Conclusive,  a.  having  the  power  of 
shaking  or  agitating. 

Configuration,  s.  the  form  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  thing  as  they  are  a- 
dapted  to  each  other. 

Congestion,  s.  an  unnatural  accumula- 
tion of  blood  or  other  fluid  in  a  part 
of  the  body. 

Conglutinate,  v.  to  make  to  coalesce  or 
re-unite. 

Constriction,  s.  the  state  of  being  caused 
by  some  quality,  as  cold,  to  shrink  or 
be  drawn  into  a  narrower  compass. 

Contagioned,  p.  retaining  or  emitting 
the  matter  by  which  disease  is  com- 
municated from  one  person  to  an- 
other. 

Contractile,  a.  possessing  the  power  of 
shortening  itself. 

Conbra-indicate,  v.  to  forbid  the  use  of 
a  remedy  which  the  main  scope  of  the 
disease  might  seem  otherwise  to  re- 
quire. 

Convalescence,  s.  the  state  of  recovering 
from  a  disease. 

Convolution,  s.  on  the  surface  of  the 
hrain  aro  inequalities  rcprcocutUig 
serpentine  ridges,  between  which  are 
waving  furrows,  very  deep  in  some 
places  and  narrow:  these  are  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Cortical,  a.  resembling  bark  or  having 
its  brownish  colour. 

Cranial,  a.  belonging  to  the  skull. 

Curvature,  s.  the  state  of  being  bent  or 
crooked. 

Cutaneous,  a.  belonging  to,  or  being  in, 
the  skin. 

Debility,  s.  langour,  feebleness,  or 
weakness  occasioned  by  disease. 

Declamation,  s.  the  act  of  pronouncing 
a  set  oration,  or  popular  address. 

Decomposition,  s.  the  separation  of  the 
component  parts  or  principles  of  bo- 
dies from  each  other. 

Dejection,  s.  a  discharge  from  the  bow- 
els produced  by  opening  medicines. 

Deleterious,  s.  hurtful,  unwholesome, 
poisonous. 

Dentifrice,  s.  a  powder  used  for  clean, 
iug  the  teeth. 

Dentition,  s.  the  act  or  time  of  breed- 
ing the  teeth. 

Deposition,  s.  the  act  of  laying  any  thing 
down  or  on  another. 

Desquammation,  s.  the  act  of  throwing 
pfj  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 


Development,  s.  gradual  and  systematic 
enlargement. 

Diaplianous,  a.  pervious  to  the  light, 
clear,  transparent. 

Diaphragm,  s.  a  strong  broad  muscle 
which  separates  the  chest  from  the 
belly;  the  mid-riff. 

Diffusive,  a.  that  may  be  spread,  poured, 
or  scattered  every  way. 

Discrepancy,  s.  contrariety  of  senti- 
ment ;  difference  of  physical  quali- 
ties. 

Economy,  s.  system  of  the  human  body, 
wherein  every  thing  is  arranged  in  its 
proper  place. 

Elaborate,  v.  to  finish  with  great  labour 
and  contrivance. 

Electrified,  a.  possessing  the  properties, 
or  affected  by  the  influences,  of  the 
electric  fluid. 

Embryonic,  a.  being  in  embryo  or  the 
state  not  yet  fit  for  production. 

Emulsion,  s.  a  milky  medicine  in  which 
oils  and  other  substances,  insoluble 
in  water,  are  mixt  with,  and  sus- 
pended in  watery  fluids,  by  means  of 
viscid  substances. 

Envelope,  s.  the  outward  covering  with 
which  any  thing  is  invested. 

Equilibrate,  v.  to  make  or  keep  equally 
balanced. 

Erysipelatous,  a.  affected  with,  or  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  the  local  disease,  in 
oouaraoK  la"^uaee,  named  the  rn^c- 

Evolution,  s.  the  act  of  being  unfolded 
or  brought  into  its  destined  position. 

Exacerbation,  s.  the  most  intense  par- 
oxysm of  a  disease. 

Excitability,  s.  the  quality  of  admitting 
sensitive  impressions. 

Excretion,  s.  the  act  or  function  of  se. 
parating  useless  substances  and  eject- 
ing them  from  the  body. 

Excreting,  a.  performing  the  functions 
of  excretion :  the  bowels  and  urinary 
passages  are  .the  chief. 

Exhalation,  s.  this  term  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  the  insensible  pers- 
piration. 

Expansive,  a.  that  may  be  spread  into  a 
wider  surface  or  greater  space. 

Expiration,  s.  that  act  of  breathing  by 
which  the  air  is  sent  out  of  the  lungs. 

Extillation,  s.  the  act  of  issuing  by 
drops,  or  minute  globules. 

Exiravasated,a.ha\'m%  escaped,  or  been 
forced  from  its  proper  containing  ves- 
sels, 

Exudation,  a.  the  act  of  emitting  mois- 
ture through  the  pores,  after  the 
manner  of  perspiration. 

Familiarixe,  v.  to  make  well  known  by 
frequent  practice  or  custom. 

Farinaceous,  a.  having  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  meal  or  flour, 
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Febrile,  a.  constituting  a  fever;  ex- 
hibiting the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  fever. 

Fibril,  s.  a  small  fibre  which  itself  is 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies. 

Fibrillar!/,  «•  consisting  of  fibrils  or  lit- 
tle fibres. 

Fibrine,  a.  a  peculiar  organic  compound 
formed  both  in  animal  and  vegetable 
substances ;  it  exists  in  the  chyle  and 
the  blood,  and  forms  the  chief  part 
of  the  red  thready  or  muscular  flesh. 

Filamentous,  a.  consisting  of  filaments 
or  fibres,  which  arelong  slender  sub- 
stances like  threads. 

Follicle,  s.  a  minute  cavity  in  animal 
structure. 

Fontanel,  s.  this  word  is  described  at 
p.  7,  note. 

Function,  s.  the  office  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  body ;  that  of  the  lungs  is 
to  perform  the  acts  of  breathing. 

Gangrenous,  a.  affected  with  gangrene, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  mortifica- 
tion. 

Gastric,  belonging  to  the  stomach, 

Gaseous,  a.  having  the  nature  of  gas; 
the  name  given  to  all  permanently 
elastic  fluids,  except  the  atmosphere, 
to  which  the  term  air  is  appropriated. 

Germ,  s.  the  part  of  animals  and  veget- 
ables which  lives  and  grows. 

Gibbosity,  s.  the  state  of  projecting,  as 
in  persons  having  high  shoulders  or 
a  protuberant  breast. 

Gelatinous,  a.  possessing  the  qualities 
of  gelatine,  the  well  known  animal 
substance  usually  denominated  jelly. 

Graminiverous,  a.  that  eats  and  lives 
on  grass./ 

Hismorrfiagy,  s.  a  preternatural  dis- 
charge of  blood. 

Hectic,  a.  that  fever  which  accompanies 
the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

Hepatic,  a.  belonging  to  the  liver. 

Herpetic,  a.  affected  with  the  cutane- 
ous disease  indiscriminately  named 
tetters,  shingles,  and  ring-worm. 

Hibernating,  s.  sleeping  through  the 
winter. 

Imbrovin,  v.  to  obscure  or  darken,  to 
make  brown. 

Imbued,a.  deeply  tinged  or  impregnated 
with  some  quality. 

Impressionability,  s.  the  state  of  being 
susceptible  of  admitting  impressions. 

Impressive,  a.  having  the  power  of  com- 
municating impressions. 

Impulsive,  a.  possessing  the  faculty  of 
producing  effects  from  the  action  of 
one  body  on  another. 

Individuality,  s.  that  mode  of  existence 
which  distinguishes  one  individual 
from  all  others  of  the  same  species. 

lndiscriminating,  a.  not  exercising  the 


act  of  distinguishing  one  thing  or 
person  from  another. 

Inertitude,  s.  indisposition  to  action  or 
motion,  sluggishness,  inactivity. 

Influential,  a.  capable  of  imparting  in- 
fluences, having  the  power  of  direct- 
ing to  any  purpose, 

Innutritions,  a.  wanting  the  quality  of 
nourishing  or  supporting  by  food. 

Instinct,  s.  the  power  which  acts  in  the 
mind  without  the  intervention  of  rea- 
son or  deliberation. 

Inodorous,  s.  destitute  of  the  qualities 
which  affect  the  sense  of  smell. 

Intensity,  s.  the  state  of  being  raised  to 
a  high  degree;  having  the  qualities 
that  make  it  exquisite  of  its  kind. 

Interchangeable,  a  following  each  other 
in  alternate  successions. 

Intermediacy,  s.  the  state  of  being  in 
the  middle  place  or  degree  between 
two  extremes;  forming  the  means  of 
communication  between  two  objects 
or  states. 

Intermissive,  a.  coming  in  fits,  having 
periodical  returns. 

Intertropical,  a.  placed  or  residing  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

Iusomnolency,  s.  want  of  inclination  to 
sleep. 

Insolation,  s.  state  of  being  exposed  to 
the  sun's  influences;  the  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  action  in  excess. 

Irritability,  s.  the  susceptibility  of  be- 
ing put  in  motion  or  disorder  by 
means  of  external  or  unaccustomed 
contact. 

Lactiferous,  a,  producing  or  carrying 
milk. 

Lobulated,  a.  possessinglobes  or  distinct 
parts,  as  in  the  lungs. 

Locomotive,  a.  having  the  power  of  lo- 
comotion, or  of  removing  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Lesion,  s.  disease  of  a  part  or  organ, 
where  its  substance  is  implicated. 

Lethargic,  a.  affected  with  morbid 
drowsiness. 

Lymphatic,  a.  small  tubes  or  vessels 
conveying  the  lymph  or  colourless 
fluid,  in  living  bodies,  are  so  named. 

Mammiferous,  a.  having  teats  or  breasts 
adapted  to  the  suckling  of  offspring. 

Mammary,  a.  relating  to  the  female 
breast. 

Medicament,  s.  any  thing  applied  exter- 
nally for  the  purpose  of  healing. 

Medullary,  a.  consisting  of  marrow,  or 
having  the  nature  of  that  substance. 

Membranous,  a.  consisting  of  mem- 
brane, which  is  a  web  of  fibres  inter- 
woven together,  for  inclosing  or  cov- 
ering some  parts  of  the  body. 

Miasm,  s.  an  infectious  or  contagious 
particle  of  putrid  matter. 
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Misposition,  s.  state  of  being  placed  in 
a  wrong  situation. 

Morbid,  a.  constituting  disease,  being 
diseased,  indicating  disease.  , 

Mortification,  s.  the  state  of  losing  its  vi- 
tal properties,  followed  by  putrefac- 
tion. 

Motive,  a.  having  the  power  of  putting 

into  motion  or  action. 
Mucilaginous,  a.  having  the  nature  of 

mucilage. 

Mucous,  a.  consisting  of  mucus,  which 
is  one  of  the  primary  animal  fluids : 
that  secreted  by  the  membrane  lining 
the  nostrils  comes  most  frequently 
under  observation. 

Narcotic,  a.  producing  stupefaction, 
drowsiness  or  sleep. 

Nascent,  a.  about  to  be  born,  advancing 
towards  its  birth. 

Nervous,  a.  having  the  nerves  in  such 
a  state  of  preternatural  excitement 
as  to  constitute  a  disease 

Obesity,  s.  the  state  of  being  incumber- 
ed with  fatness,  excessive  bodily 
bulk. 

Op/ithalmy,  s.  disease,  chiefly  inflam- 
mation, of  the  eyes. 

Organ,  s.  a  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
body  appropriated  to  the  performance 
of  some  particular  function,  as  the 
eye  is  the  organ  of  vision. 

Organinable,  a.  susceptible  of  being  se- 
parated from  the  blood,  and  so  modi- 
fied as  to  be  made  an  elementary 
particle  in  the  composition  of  an  or- 
gan by  the  action  of  appropriate  ves- 
sels. 

Organization,  s.  the  act  of  forming,  or 
the  state  of  being  formed,  into  the 
mode  of  structure  which  is  proper  to 
all  living  bodies  in  general,  and  to 
each  of  the  parts  of  a  living  body  in 
particular: — this  mode  of  structure 
is  so  named  because  it  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  parts  or  organs,  which, 
though  quite  different  in  their  shape, 
composition,  and  structure,  in  the 
economy  of  an  animal ;  nevertheless 
unite  in  giving  this  animal  its  pecu- 
liar form  and  in  manifesting  its  pos- 
session' of  vitality. 

OsseoMS.n.havingthepropertiesofbone. 

Ossification,  s.  the  act  ot  being  formed 
into  bone,  the  state  of  being  bone. 

Oxalic,  a.  the  acid  so  named  exists  free- 
ly in  the  leaves  of  the  oxalis  acetos- 
ella  or  wood-sorrel  and  other  plants. 

Oxygenated,  a.  containing  oxygen, 
which  though  a  simple  body,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  agents  in  na- 
ture; it  produces  acids,  supports 
combustion,  and  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  animal  life. 

Pancreatic,  a.  belonging  to  the  panc- 


reas, which  is  a  long  flat  gland  situa- 
ted under  the  stomach. 

Papular,  a.  consisting  of  small  accumi- 
nated  elevations. 

Parasitic,  a.  animals  or  vegetables 
growing  on  or  in  others  are  so  denom- 
inated, as  the  misleto  on  the  oak  and 
worms  in  the  human  body. 

Periosteal,  a,  consisting  of  periosteum, 
which  is  a  delicate  membrane  inves- 
ting the  surface  of  bones. 

Permeability,  s.  the  quality  or  state  of 
admitting  a  passage  through  its  struc- 
ture. - 

Perspiratory,  a.  performing  or  relating 
to  the  act  of  excreting  through  the 
skin. 

Pervasive,  a.  havingthe  power  of  pass- 
ing through  the  whole  extension. 

Phosphates,  s.  these  are  salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  phosphoric  acid  with 
different  bases. 

Phosphoric,  a.  having  the  properties  of 
phosphorus,  which  is  a  yellowish 
semi-transparent  substance,  having 
the  consistence  of  wax,  and  exceed- 
ingly combustible. 

Physiologist,  s.  one  versed  in  physiolo- 
gy, which  is  the  doctrine  ot  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  things. 

Phthisical,  a.  afflicted  with,  or  dispos- 
posed  to  phthisis  or  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

Plethoric,  a.  having  a  full  habit,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  blood  and 
other  fluids  is  greater  than  accords 
with  natural  health. 

Pleurisy,  s.  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  chest  and  inclos- 
es its  organs. 

Pulmonary,  a.  of  or  belonging  to  the 
lungs. 

Pin/form,  a.  resembling  or  having 
some  of  the  properties  of  pus,  or  the 
matter  discharged  by  healin?  sore*. 

Putrescent,  a.  having  a  tendency  to  be- 
come putrid. 

Reaction,  s.  return  or  reflection  of  any 
impulse  or  force  impressed  by  the 
body  upon  which  such  impression 
is  made. 

Recognizable,  ns.such  as  may  be  percei- 
ved and  avowed. 

Reflection,  s.  the  act  of  throwing  or 
bending  back. 

Refrigerate,  v.  to  make  cold. 

Repercitssive,  a.  having  the  power  of 
driving  back  or  causing  a  rebound. 

Repose,  s.  rest,  particularly  rest  in 
sleep. 

Remedial,  a.  possessed  of  healing  qual- 
ities. 

Resuscitate,  v.  to  animate,  to  raise  from 

insensibility,  to  bring  to  life  again. 
Revivifying,  a.  invigorating  life,  res- 
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toring  to  life,  renewing  the  vital  ac- 
tions when  suspended. 

Rythtn,  s.  the  equal  tenour  or  progres- 
sive harmony  of  action. 

Sanguineous,  a.  constituting  blood. 

Sanguiferous,  a.  conveying  blood. 

Saccholactic,  n.  having  the  properties 
of  sugar  and  milk 

Sebaceous,  a.  resembling  suet;  the  se- 
baceous glands  are  those  which  se- 
crete a  suety  fluid. 

Secretible,  a.  having  the  qualities  that 
make  it  the  subject  of  secretion. 

Secretion,  s.  that  agency  in  the  animal 
economy  which  consists  in  separating 
the  various  fluids  of  the  body  from 
the  blood. 

Sedative,  a.  possessing  the  power  of  di- 
minishing the  animal  energy  without 
destroying  life. 

Semitransparent,  a.  imperfectly  pervi- 
ous to  the  light. 

Semipellucid,  a.  dimly  or  not  perfectly 
transparent 

Senile,  a.  being  old,  belonging  to  old  age. 

Serous,  a.  thin  like  the  watery  part  of 
the  blood. 

Somnolency,  s.  drowsiness,  inclination 
to  sleep. 

Spasmodic,  a.  distinguished  by  spasms, 
or  violent  and  involuntary  contrac- 
tions of  the  part. 

Stimulative,  a.  possessing  the  power  of 
communicating  excitements. 

Stridulous,  a.  sounding  harshly  so  as  to 
offend  the  ear.  ' 

Sulphates,  s.  salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  different  bases. 


Superficial,  a.  on,  in,  of,  or  belonging 
to,  the  skin  or  surface  of  the  body. 

Textural,  a.  forming  a  texture,  or  inte- 
gral part  of  the  body,  particularly  ar- 
ranged. 

Topical,  a.  being  in  a  particular  place, 
local. 

Tissue,  s.  in  anatomical  analysis,  a  tissue 
is  a  simple  elementary  portion  of  an 
organ. 

Transpiration,  s.  the  act  of  oozing 
through  something,  as  the  sweat  is- 
sues from  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Typhoid,  a.  resembling  typhus  or  low 
fever. 

Umbilical,  a.  relating  to  the  navel. 

Vaccination,  .«.  the  act,  practice,  or 
method  of  transferring  or  communi- 
cating the  cow-pox  by  insertion  of  the 
matter. 

Variolous,  a.  belonging  to  or  constitu- 
ting the  small-pox. 

Vascular,  a.  forming  a  vessel,  consist- 
ing of  vessels. 

Vascularity,  s.  the  state  of  possessing 
vessels. 

Vernal,  a.  belonging  to  the  spring. 
Ventral,  a.  being  in,  or  belonging  to 
the  belly. 

Ventricle,  a.  fany  small  contractible 
cavity  in  the  animal  body,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  heart. 

Vermifuge,  a.  having  thespecific,  mech- 
anical, or  chemical  property  of  expel- 
ling worms. 

Visceral,  a.  belonging  to,  or  being  in, 
a  viscus  or  bowel,  as  the  liver,  kidney 
or  spleen. 


Erratum.— At  page  13,  line  17,  for  month  read  week. 
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Absorption,  influenced  by  exercise,169 

Animal  heat,   93 

Animation,  means  of  restoring,. .115-16 

Antimony,  aharsh  emetic,  218 

Ass'  milk,  its  properties,   75 

Atmospheric  air,  itsinfluences.108,125 

Balancing,  as  an  exercise,  155 

Biestymilk,   77 

Billiards,  an  elegant  exercise  141 

Births  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 

8th  months,  6,7 

Bitch'  milk,  has  cured  epilepsy,   76 

Bleeding  from  the  nose,  24!} 

Blisters,  the  effects  and  uses  of,  200 

 blotches  and  blains  302-3 

Blood,  arterial  and  venous   24 

Blood-vessels,  first  organization  of,  14 
Bones,  their  gradual  formation, ....5,  10 
Brain,  its  formation  and  growth, ...  15 

 protrusion  of  the,  .-.  228 

Breasts,  tumours  in  the,  240 

Burns  and  scalds,  242 

Butter,  its  qualities,   69 

Butter-milk,  the  properties  of,  173 

Calomel,  267,  277,  282,  289 

Caloric,  the  vital  and  material,   93 

Carriages,  exercise  in,  ...157 

Chilblains,  treatment  of,  241 

Central  pulp  of  a  tooth,   50 

Cephalic  diseases  298 

Chicken-pox,  310 

Childhood,  natural  history  of,  32,  40 

Chincough,its  nature  and  treatment,290 
Circulation.efFectsof  exercise  on  the,165 

Club-foot,  232 

Cold,  its  various  influences,  Ill,  116 

 or  catarrh,  293 

Colic  and  pains  in  the  bowels,  271 

Convulsions  and  inward  fits,  ...298 

Corns,  how  managed,  „.239 

Costiveness  of  children,  266 

Couches,  use  of  suspended,  239 

Cow's  milk,  its  qualities,   65 

Cow-pox,its  beneficial  influences,31 6- 1 8 
Cradles  as  beds  for  infants,. ..147-9,  185 

Cream,  the  properties  of,   72 

Croup,  is  acute  or  chronic,  286 

Curd,  or  the  cheesy  substance,   57 

Cutaneous  diseases,  301 

Dancing,  as  exercise  137 

Dandling  infants,  how  useful,  146 

Dandriff  of  children,  304 

Deafness,  temporary,  255 

Deformities  of  fingers,  toes  and  feet,  231 
Dentition,  history  of  its  progress,.40-63 
Digestion,  effects  of  exercise  on,.. ..164 
Dislocations  of  joints,  227 


Dress,  its  properties  and  uses,   93 

 colour  and  shapes  of,  '.n-H 

 for  infants,  101 

 for  children  and  adults,  103-4 

Dry  air,  its  efl'ects  117 

Ear-ache,  its  causes  and  cure  252 

Emetics,  their  particular  action,  215 

Emetic  tartar  unfit  for  children,  218 

Enamel  of  tho  teeth   49 

Exercise,  different  kinds  of,  107 

 view  of  its  advantages,.... 173 

Exhalation,  effects  of  exercise  on,... 170 

Eyes,  their  growth  before  birth,   5 

 inflammation  of,  257 

Face,  its  first  formation,   5 

Fauteuil  de  Poste,  .%  159 

Feeling,  incomplete  at  birth,   27 

Fencing,  a  generous  exercise,  140 

Fevers  of  infants  and  children,  276 

Field-sports,  advantages  of,  139 

Foetal  body,  length  of  the,  20,  23 

 weight  of  the,  21-2 

 state,  natural  history  of,  4,  22 

Fomentations,  the  uses  of,  199 

Foods  proper  for  children,   91 

Fractures  before  birth,  227 

Frictions,  general  uses  of,  204 

 of  new-born  infants,  147 

Fruits  do  not  tend  to  produce  worms,92 

Gait,  manner  of  improving  the,   15 

Games,  the  juvenile,  141 

Gargles,  uses  of,  198 

Goats'  milk,  qualities  of,  71,  73 

Gripes,  in  the  young,  251 

Gums,  different  affections  of  the,251-2 

Habit,  the  power  of,   98 

Hare-hp,  in  children,  235 

Head,  progressive  growth  of  the,....  5 

 its  compression  in  the  birth,.228 

Hearing,  defective  at  birth,  26 

Heart,  its  first  formation,  4,  13 

 inflammation  of  the,  286 

Heat,  the  influences  of,  109 

Herpetic  eruptions,  309 

Hives,  or  globular  pox,  310 

Humid  air,  influences  of  the,  116 

Imagination,  the  maternal,.. ..227,  2i? 

Infancy,  natural  history  of,  22, 3i 

Infants,  male  and  female,  differ- 
ences of,   24 

Instinct,  thematernaland  infantile,  220 

Insolation,  the  influences  of,  110 

Ipecacuan,  the  mildest  emetic  217 

Itch,  four  kinds  of  the,  308 

Ivory  of  the  teeth,  49 
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Jaundice,  the  infantile,  301 

Koumiss,  a  beverage  of  the  Tartars,  72 

Laudanum,  injurious  to  infants,  186 

Lavements  or  injections,  uses  of,... 195 
Laxatives,  their  uses  and  influences,213 

Leeching,  rules  regarding,  206 

Light,  the  effects  of,  109 

Liuiments,  their  uses,  200 

Liver,  disease  of,  272 

Locomotion,  its  effects  on  the  body,  172 

Loose  and  fcetid  dejections,  268 

Lotions,  uses  of,  •  199 

Maiie's  milk,  its  qualities,   74 

Marks  and  spots  on  the  skin,  245 

Measles,  313 

Meconium,  nature  and  uses  of,  17 

Medicine,  the  general  effects  of,  210 

Milk,  the  natural  history  of,  64, 81 

Mineral  waters,  193 

Motion,  effects  of  spontaneous, ..130-133 
Mumps,  or  inflamed  gland  under 

the  ear,  294 

Muscles,  their  state  before  birth,....  11 

Navel,  bleeding  from  the,  236 

 ulceration  of  the,  237 

Navel-string,  protrusion  of  the,..;.. .237 

Nipples,  milk-like  fluid  in,  239 

Nurse's  milk  affected  by  food,  dis- 
ease, and  the  passions,  ....69,  82 

Nurses,  rules  for  choosing,  88-9 

Nursing,  instructions  to  mothers  on,  87 
Nutrition,  its  different  processes,.63-93 
 influences  of  exercise  on,  170 

Open  of  the  head,   7 

Ophthalmy  of  infants,  257 

'  its  nature  and  cure,. ..258-9 

Organs,  they  all  exist  in  the  first 
germ  of  man's  material  essence,...  19 

Passages,  closure  of  the  natural,. ..228 
Patting  of  infants,  its  advantages,...146 
Poultices,  very  extensively  useful,..  20 

Rash,  the  nettle,  313 

 pale  gum  302 

 red  gum,  301 

 rose  3)2 

 wild-fire,  301 

 teeth,  302 

 white  gum,...,  301 

Respiration,  effects  of  exercise  on,...  68 

Riding  on  horse-back,  156 

 in  carriages,  157 

Ring-worm  309 

Rose,  the  infantine,  312 

Running,  its  effects  as  an  exercise,  136 
Ruptures,  different  kinds  of,  229 

Sailing,  as  an  exercise,  161 

Scalds  and  burns  242 

Scall,  the  branny,  307 

 ■  —  honey-comb,  306 


Scall,  the  lupine,., 
■        —  milky,.. 


307 

,305 

 ring-worm,  307 

Scalled  head,  305 

Scarlet  fever,  ,  314 

Scrofula,  and  scrofulous  habit,.278,  284 
Sea-voyages,  their  effects  on  health,161 
Secretion,  influences  of  exercise  on, 170 
Sensation,  effects  of  exercise  on,.. ..171 
Sheep's  milk,  qualities  of,.. ...... ....81-73 

Shingles,  309 

Sickness  and  vomiting,  270 

Singing,  as  an  exercise,  142 

Skin-bound,  is  a  constitutional  and 

hereditary  affection,  304 

Sleep,  its  nature  and  influences,  179 

Small-pox  315 

Smell,  state  of  its  organs  at  birth,...  26 

Spine,  its  comparative  lengths,   11 

Squinting,  its  causes  and  cure,  248 

Still-born  children,  224 

Strumous  decline,  275-8 

Stye,  often  caused  by  indigestion, ...257 

Sutures  of  the  skull,   33 

Swimming,  as  an  exercise,  142 

Swine-pox,  310 

Swinging,  its  effects  on  health...... ,.154 

Tabouhet,  or  riding  machine,  159 

Taste,  enjoyed  by  new-born  babes,..  27 

Teeth,  the  primary  state  of,   11 

— —  their  elements,  number  and 

structure,   40 

 their  chemical  composition,..  53 

 transplantation  of,   61 

Teething,  difficult  and  painful,  .297 

Tetters,  309. 

Thoracic  diseases  285 

Thrush,  is  infectious,  .295-6 

Thymus  gland,  uses  of  the,   12 

Tongue-tied,children,  233 

Tooth-ache  of  the  young,  250 

Tumours  resembling  warts,  238 

Vapour-baths,  uses  of,  192 

Variations  of  temperature,  118,  129 

Vesicular  fever,  311 

Vision,  imperfect  in  early  infancy,..  26 

Vitus,  the  dance  of  St.,  273 

Voice,  the  physiology  of,   36 

Vomiting,  its  effects  on  disease,  216 

Walking,  as  an  exercise,  134 

 infants'  first  attempts  at,  151 

Warm-bath,  its  influences  192 

Warts  the  treatment  of,  238 

Water,  its  general  effects,  188 

 cold,  188— tepid  191 

warm,  191— hot,  192 


Water  in  the  head,  299 

Water-pox,  four  varieties  of,  310" 

Whey,  the  properties  of,   65 

Whitlow,  how  to  be  treated,  256 

Worms,  medicines  for  expelling,....260 
Wrestling,  as  an  exercise,  ..141 

Yellow  gum,  or  jaundice  of  infants,.301 
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A  Aew  Edition,  enlarged,  with  six  Copperplates  and  a  beautiful 
Frontispiece,  engraved  on  Steel. 

Chemical  Recreations,  a  Series  of  Amusing  and  In- 
structive, Experiments,  which  may  be  performed  safely,  easily,  and 
at  little  expense.  To  which  are  prefixed,  First  Lines  of  Chemis- 
try; m  which  the  principal  facts  of  the  Science,  as  stated  by  the 
most  celebrated  experimentalists,  are  familiarly  explained.  With  a 
minute  description  of  a  cheap  and  simple  apparatus,  illustrated 
by  seventy  engraved  figures  of  the  different  parts  of  it.  In  a  neat 
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THE  SACRED  LYRE. 

The  Sacred  Lyre,  comprising  Poems,  Devotional, 

Moral,  and  Preceptive,  including  many  Original  Pieces, 
with  an  Introduction  and  a  copious  Index,  in  a  neat  pocket 
volume,  embellished  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece  of  The  Co- 
venanter's Sabbath,  drawn  by  Stewart,  and  engraved  by  Lizars, 
and  a  beautiful  vignette  title.     Price  4s.  extra  boards. 
'<  We  were  most  agreeably  disappointed,  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  thisEle- 
gant  Volume,  to  find  how  little  its  title  conveyed  a  true  idea  of  its  contents. 
Collections  of  Sacred  Poetry  too  often  confine  themselves  to  the  raerefollow- 
ers  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  rarely  venture  to  cull  any  thing  higher 
than  the  amiable  effusions  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.   The  Editor  of  the.  Sacred 
Lyre,  however,  appears  to  have  said  to  himself,  ;?ai<#o  majora  canamus,  and 
accordingly,  has  levied  contributions  from  every  great  name  in  the  Kalendar 
of  British  Poets.    It  is  with  real  confidence,  therefore,  that  we  recommend 
this  Volume  to  our  Readers.   The  Holy  Flame  of  Divine  Love  and  the  su- 
bhmer  Truths  of  Christianity,  fall  with  tenfold  force  upon  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding, when  conveyed  in  the  harmonions  numbers  of  real  Poeticai 
Genius;  and  when  Pope,  Ooldsmith  and  Parnell,  Campbell,  Scott  and  By- 
ron strike  the  lyre,  who  shall  resist  the  impression." 
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